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i regret that the publication of the proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress held in Madras in December 1944 has been 
unduly delayed. 

I hope however those, who know the difficulties of printing 
in these unusual times will excuse us, for in spite of our best 
efforts to place the printed proceedings in the hands of the mem- 
bers before the meeting of the Congress in December 1945, we failed 
to do so. 

Nor is the Press entirely to blame, as the obtaining of per- 
mission for the special quota for paper and other circumstances 
beyond their control interfered with the prompt execution of work. 

: TaraOhand 

: General Secretary. . 
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WELCOME SPEECH 


BY 

DiWAN Bahadur, Dr. Sir A. Lakshmanswami Mudaliar, 

Lt.-Col., Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras 
Chairman, Reception Committee. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, ^ 

On behalf of the University of Madras and the Recep- 
tion Committee of the Seventh Session of the Indian His- 
tory Congress, I have much pleasure in welcoming you to 
this City. We realise the great diflBculty and the amount 
of inconvenience to which you should have been subjewted 
in these days of difficult travel to come to one of the 
Southern-most cities of India, and our thanks therefore 
are more abundantly due to you for making it convenient 
to attend this session. We are indeed justly glad and 
proud that delegates have come from all parts of India, 
from the distant North-West Frontier, Kashmere and 
Nepal in the North, from Assam in the East and from 
Ceylon iin the South. We welcome all of them and in 
particular we welcome Chen Han Cheng, the Chinese 
scholar, and the delegates from the various States, Univer- 
sities and learned bodies ; and we trust that their sojourn 
to the Capital of this Presidency will be interesting and 
also useful. We realise that you have to put up with many 
handicaps and that we are not in a position to give you 
all tfie amenities that we should have liked to oursdves, 
consequent upon the several restrictions imposed owing 
to conditions of War, and if therefore there be any defects 
in the arrangements that have been made and in the com- 
forts to which you have been accustomed, I request you 
to kindly forgive us and take the will for the deed in these 
difficult days. 

You are meeting at the Close of a year which has 
witnessed sorne of the most titanic struggles the world has 
ever seen,, and"you are meeting at a time when, although 
the fortunes of the War have definitely turned in favour 
of those who are fighting the forces of aggression, much* 
yet remains to be done before the final victory will be 
won and ever-lasting peace will reign over this* EWorld onpe 
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again. At s-uoh. a time as this, the role of the historian 
is not merely important, but is one which has to be played 
with the greatest amount of care and forethought. 

It is often said that history repeats itself, but if 
by that is meant that the follies of man are going to be 
repeated throughout the ages in the manner in which 
we have witnessed it within the last quarter ^ of a century 
and more, one does hope that the truth of this saying was 
not as absolute as historians would probably like to make. 
I feel that if the role of the physician is to find out, the 
disease in the individuals and to take preventive measures, 
the role of the historian should likewise be to study from 
the historical perspective the fundamental factors concern- 
ing the motive force of different nations, to subject nations 
to a psycho-analysis, often as individuals are subject to, 
and to realise that there is such a thing as national hysteria 
as there is individual hysteria and then to deduce what 
should be the corrective that ought to be administered to 
prevent a repetition of the terrible tragedies we are wit- 
nessing and to ensure the safety of the world at large, and 
the prospect of humanity surviving extinction. 

The forces of aggression which are let loose try 
to gain an impetus by a false study of history and a false 
sense of the value of things in their true and historical 
perspective. Speaking as a lay man, I would beg of his- 
torians to realise the great responsibility that lies on their 
shoulders in depicting the history of • nations, the history 
of their achievements and successes and their many dis- 
asters. History, which is but a story of true life of genera- 
tions past, would still lose none of its essential virtues if 
the historians were to be a little more considerate and a 
little less critical of supposed faults of individuals or of 
nations, trying to see the good in things as much as, if 
not more than the evil of regrettable historical events in 
the past, and so to depict history that while it encourages 
a spirit of respect and reverence in one’s own land and 
one’s own history does not provoke those tendentious incli- 
nations and repercussions which eventually lead to the 
cult of hatred of this or that particular nation or group. 
The world is full of instances where passion has captivated 
not merely individuals but whole nations, and it should 
be the role of the historian of the future to so postulate 
his historical perspective and account that the fundamental 
value of progress, unity and the welfare of humanity should 
always be stressed. 



You will forgive me for this short account, which 
is not to be taken in any sense as a sermon to be preached 
to all; as specialists, historians, like others, may nor 
altogether be averse to hearing the lay man’s point of view. 
Speaking of our own country, I see that there are many 
who are anxious to re-write the history of India and in 
some cases they are openly asserting that it should be 
written from this point of view or that point of view. 
I am glad that an organisation such as yours has taken 
up this question, and I feel sure that you will, with your 
great ability, experience and tact, produce a history that 
will tend to unify us all, that will not set the apple of 
discord once more amidst the people of this land, and that 
will go a long way to clear the misunderstandings and to 
promote good-will and harmony among the people of my 
country. 

I wish your deliberations every success, and we lay 
people will look forward with pleasure to the progress 
that you make from year to year. 

7. It is our good fortune that we have been able to 
persuade the Adviser to His Excellency the Governor, in 
charge of Education, Mr. T. Austin, to declare this Congress 
open. Those of us who have had the privilege of know- 
ing him personally, coming into contact with him in the 
many administrative spheres of responsibility which are 
his, can vouchsafe to the deep interest he has taken in all 
problems pertaining to education and the advancement 
of learning in this Province. In addition, he is a keen 
student of history, particularly interested in Ancient His- 
tory and Archaeology. We deem it a great privilege that 
he has consented to declare this conference open, and I 
wish to convey to him our most grateful thanks for the 
ready manner in which he has acceded to our request. I 
have great pleasure in requesting Mr. Austin to declare the 
Congress open. ^ 


iKAUGUBAL ADDRESS 


BY 

Me. T. Austin, 

Advisor to the Governor, Madras. 

I consider it an honour to have been invited to open 
this Annual Session of the Indian History Congress. It is 
a matter of great pleasure to us in Madras that the Con- 
gress accepted the invitation of the University of Madras 
to meet here. I hope I am not wrong in stating^ that there 
is still scope for historical research in this Province : there 
must be much to interest historians in our public arehives. 
to the collection, publication and preservation of which the 
Government of Madras have attached great importance. 
We have, in our custody a long unbroken series of records 
from 1670 down to the present, — records which depict in 
detail not only the political but also the social, economic 
and_ administrative history of large portions of South India 
They portray not only the gradual growth of Madras from 
a small commercial Factory into what it is now but the 
conditions prevailing from time to time in the French and 
Dutch territories, in Hyderabad, Mysore and other neigh- 
bouring Indian States. Of particular importance and 
interest is what is revealed of the years following on the 
formation of this Province in 1801. 

During the next 50 years there were radical and 
systematic reforms in all branches of administration, the 
lines of Which, even today, stilbboldly stand out. We owe 
to this period the Ryotwari System, the Collector-Magis- 
tracy, the organised system of police, almost the entire 
hierarchy of courts and a large body of civil and criminal 
laws. We owe to this period social reforms like the aboli^ 
tion of slave trade and domestic slavery, sati and human 
sacrifices ; law reforms and prison reforms ; the beginnings 
-of the reclamation of criminal trijjes like Yenadis, Chensoos, 
Yerulars and the like. Nor is this all. This period saw 
the establishment of the University, of Arts, Engineering 
and Medical Colleges, of Teachers’ Training Centres, and 
of district and local schools. This is one epoch — and the — 
advances made in the years following are all described in 
our records. 

Their value for the study of these and many more 
similar subjects is undoubted, for it is quite wrong to state 
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that official archives in general can give only a one-sided 
picture and that, too, not always an accurate one. They 
are complementary to private collections, especially the 
writings of contemporaries, which have a great value of 
their own — subject, of course, to the status and integrity 
of the writer — in that they reflect some section of public 
opinion or give first hand information about passing events. 
But the official records contain the views or versions not 
of one but of many— for instance, of local officials, of the 
heads of departments and of the government— which 
when read together should reveal a subject in all its aspects, 
and in its true colours. In fact, the sense of responsibility 
with which they were, and are being made, invests them 
with a stamp of truthfulness which is enhanced 
by the fact of continuous official custody— a custody which 
should make it impossible for anyone, at any time, to 
tamper with them. 

The primary reason why the archives are preserved 
with care, here as elsewhere, is to serve the needs of 
administrators. It is only natural therefore that their 
administrative value was recognised by the Madras Govern- 
ment from very early times. But their historical value 
was also recognised by the Government more than a hund- 
red years ago, at a time when research based there on 
was still in its infancy in Europe and when the value of 
such research was only dimly recognised by historians in 
India. In 1837, when for want of accommodation it was 
felt absolutely necessary to weed out the valueless docu- 
ments, the Government issued strict instructions to Mr. 
George Garrow, who was specially appointed for the work, 
to see that no records of any historical interest were des- 
troyed. The Government of the time also encouraged 
historical research by permitting all genuine scholars to 
consult them freely. And accordingly, to mention only 
a few instances, Wilks, the historian of Mysore, Tolboys 
Wheeler, the author of Madras in Olden Times, Wilson, 
the historian of the Madras Army, and Vibart, the author 
of the Military History of the Madras Engineers, collected 
from them a great deal of information for their works. 
The Government themselves, as far back as 1858, inaugu.; 
rated historical studies by ordering the compilation of 
District Manuals based primarily on district records. More 
recently, the Government felt that the interests of both 
the historians and the administrators demanded .three 
essential reforms — centralisation, mending, and, preserva- 
tion, and publication. To secure these objects there was 


established in 1909 a separate Becord Office under the 
supervision of a wholetime Curator, who was trained in 
England. This office now contains all the records of the 
Government up to 1940, all those of the Board of Revenue 
up to 1936 and all the important records of the Oollectorates 
up to 1857. It has been decided to call up in the near future, 
the Oollectorate records up to 1900. This centralisation 
has undoubtedly assisted research and persons wishing to 
consult these records are given every facility. 

Mending and preservation too have contributed not a 
littlo to assist historical research, and to prolong the life 
of old documents. Since 1921, when a mending section was 
formed, all the manuscript volumes of the years 1670 to 1800 
and some manuscript volumes of subsequent years also, 
in ail amounting to well over 5,000 volumes, have been 
repaired, reconditioned with chiffon and rebound. Also, 
more than a million sheets of loose documents, which were 
folded and brittle, have been flattened and repaired and put 
into Manilla dockets. 

The publication programmes have contributed both to 
preserve permanently in print the contents of old archives 
and to make these contents known to scholars all over 
the world. There is a regular programme of publication 
and-the result has been the preparation and issue of more 
than 400 volumes of publications in extenso of all the re- 
cords of 1670 to 1750 and a large number of miscellaneous 
works — such as 2 Handbooks to archives, some Calendars, 
the Diaries of Ananda Ranga Pillai, the Baramahal Re- 
cords, some Dutch and Danish Records and several guides 
to the District Records. This programme of publication 
on a large scale is still proceeding. 

I feel sure that our archives contain a sufficient wealth 
of material to be of value to historians and to enable those 
who study them impartially, to present a true picture of 
the age that they cover. Unfortunately, for the time being, 
in order that they may be preserved from damage, all 
important records have been removed into the interior, 
where, however, they are still accessible to students, and 
the programmes that assist research are still being carried 
on. I feel that we shall be able to have them back in 
Madras before very long. I conclude by extending to our 
visitors a hearty welcome to Madras. I have much pleasure 
declaring the Congress open. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
BY 

DE. S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.LITT., 

Director of Archives, Government of India, New Delhi. 

My grateful thanks for the great honour you have 
done me. These are no insincere words of conventional 
formality. Since its inception at Poona, ten years ago, 
our Congress has grown frorn^ strength to strength. It is 
today the forum of historians in India and its presidentship 
is a distinction of which all but saints and supermen may 
rightly feel proud. If I do not refer to my shortcomings 
and lack of worth, it is not because I am unconscious of 
them, but because the success of the Congress depends more 
upon the collective wisdom and goodwill of the members 
than upon the lead that its temporary executive head 
may give. 

It is quite in the fitness of things that we should meet 
at Madras. Madras is a modern city and cannot claim the 
antiquity of Taxila or Benares. It has not so far attained 
the dignity of an imperial metropolis, -but modern Indian 
history has been made here. It was from Madras that Clive 
and Watson sailed to recover Fort William and in the sequel 
laid the foundation of the British Indian empire. Madras 
played a prominent part in the British expansion in Malaya 
and the Far East and in the conquest of Burma. Nor is 
that all. It was here that Elihu Yale earned his fortune 
and Thomas Pitt made his pile. A famous seat of learning 
in the other hemisphere bears Yale’s name and the Pitt 
diamond doubtless ensured for the owner’s family that com- 
fortable sense of security which must have encouraged the 
“great commoner” to seek a political career. The two 
Pitts, elder and younger, were in a sense a special gift of 
this city to Great Britain. In a humbler, but not less use- 
ful, sphere Bell carried on his early experiments in education 
here and then laid his mature experience at the service of 
the mother country. Did the representatives of a decadent 
dynasty and an effete empire foresee the future glory of 
. the fishing hamlet and the potential greatness. of thehumlffe 
grantees when they selected cadjans made of costly gold in- 
stead of customary copper for inscribing their charter on ? 

If Madras did so much to make history, her contribu- 
tion to its reconstruction is no less important, Here worked 
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Robert Orme and Oolin Mackenzie, W. Taylor and J. Talboys 
Wheeler, R. Brupe Foote and H. D. Love, S.M. Natesa Sastri 
and T. A. Gopinath Rao, V. Venkayya and H. Krishna 
Shastri, V. Kanakasabhai Pillai and L. D. Swami Kannu 
Pillai, M. Rangacharya and S. Kuppuswami Sastri. Happily 
their race still endures. The University of Madras was the 
first to perceive the wisdom of founding a research chair 
of Indian history unencumbered with the tiresome burden 
of routine college teaching. The first incumbent, Dewan 
Bahadurs. Krishnaswami Aiyangar earned for his alma 
mater a unique place of honour among the universities 
of the empire. The standard set by him is being worthily 
maintained by his distinguished successor, Professor K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, whose erudition and industry have not 
only illuminated the_ obscure periods of Chola ascendancy 
Wt thrown fresh light on Indian activities in the long 
forgotten colonies of the Far East. His learned colleagues 
Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya, Mr. Y. R. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar and Dr. S. M, H. Kainar have distinguished 
themselves in their respective spheres of research. To the 
University of Madras belongs the credit of contributing to 
the sacred cause of Indology the only Indian investigator 
of the other sex, Minakshi, whose untimely death left Indian 
scholarship so much the poorer. The younger universities 
have not lagged behind and followed the lead of the elder 
sister with unflagging zeal. The distinguished band of 
scholars whom the princely munificence of Raja Sir Anna- 
malai Ohettiar attracted to the holycity of Chidambaram 
has invested it with a sanctity of another sort. Rao Bahadur 
0. S. Srinivasachari and Mr. R. Sathyanatha Aiyar have 
devoted their time and energy to the unravelling of the 
history of the Nayak dynasties of the south and their efforts 
are being ably reinforced by younger scholars trained by 
them. Just as in the scheme of nature the infinitely great 
and the infinitely small have their assigned places, so for 
the proper understanding of our past it is necessary to 
pursue the doom of mighty empires in the fortunes of the 
resultant principalities. In the Andhra University Mr. Gurty 
Venket Rao is patiently delving into the vanished glories 
of Yijayanagara, while the indefatigable members of 
Andhra Research Society are throwing their searchlight on 
all phases of the history and culture of their region. Madras * 
has given two presidents to the Congress and before long 
we may have to turn to this province once again for a 
competent guide and wise leader. 

The preparation of a scientific history of India has 



been the special care and sole concern of the Congress for 
the past three years. You will be glad to learn that it is 
making good progress. Scholars all over India have readily 
responded to our appeal for co-operation. The Euling 
Princes have liberally contributed to our funds. His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad leads the princely 
patrons with a generous donation of 50,000 Rupees. The 
Central Government, the universities and the enlightened 
citizens of India have lent their ungrudging support to the 
project and it is hoped that during the next twelve months 
at least three volumes will be ready for the press. Of the 
estimated cost more than a quarter has been raised and the 
donations have been absolutely unconditional. "The donors 
were content to finance the publication without claiming 
any say in its compilation and editing. This is as it should 
be. The Congress aims at an objective and impartial study 
of the past in which the results of the latest researches 
will be embodied by the learned sons and daughters of 
India, not because it feels shy of outsiders or apprehends 
that the achievements of our ancestors will not bear critical 
scrutiny, but because Indian scholars have an obligation 
to their motherland which still remains unfulfilled. 

The success of the scheme is well assured. There is 
no dearth of men and money, there is no lack of good- 
will and there is plenty of faith and confidence. Yet I 
cannot but confess to a certain amount of misgiving now 
that the preliminaries are almost complete. After all, 
historians are human beings and heirs to the common 
frailties of their kind. They are susceptible, be it un- 
consciously, to the influence of their environment and it is 
not at all easy to rise above be prevailing prejudices 
of the times. Many careful scholars were in. the past 
caught in the snares of romanticism and idealised the noble 
savage, a creation of their own imagination. Ours is an 
age of deliberate propaganda and unfortunately history 
has not seldom lent itself to propagandist interpretation. 
Alison’s History of Europe ife a text-book of toryism, 
Macaulay’s History of England was deliberately intended 
to glorify the Whigs and Treitschke was an avowed advocate 
of blood and steel. Even the remote past may be coloured 
,by the sympathies and antipathies of the writer. ^Grote’s 
History of Greece bears unmistakgfble traces of ,the ^author’s ; 
political predilections, though the distance . of time r and 
space was in favour of a dispassionate survey of political 
events and an accurate assessment of political values. ■ ■. 
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Genuine patriotism will not flinch from truth, how- 
ever unpalatable ; but this noble virtue may sometimes 
degenerate into chauvinism. I do not for a moment suggest 
that this is a failing peculiar to this age and this country, 
but it will be idle to overlook its potency for good and evil. 
History has proved conclusively that there is no specially 
favoured race. The ancient Hebrews claimed to be the 
chosen people of God, they roam the world today a homeless 
people ; the ancient Greeks spurned the rest of humanity 
as uncultured barbarians, it has been their lot to be sub- 
jugated and ruled by the so-called savages they despised. 
But the theory of Herrenvolh still bolds the field and it is 
not the Germans alone wdao subscribe to it. Cecil Khodes 
would paint Africa red because he honestly believed in 
the destiny of the British, as a people after God’s own heart. 
Indians cannot today indulge in racial arrogance. If the 
Aryan conqueror had any contempt for the primitive peoples 
he has sorely paid for his insolence, if his Muslim successor 
scorned the hafir he is now sharing with him a common 
bondage. But a dependent race smarting under the humilia- 
tions of the present is apt to idealise the past. A true 
historian must avoid the twin pitfalls of political partisan- 
ship and racial prejudice. The conflicts and controversies 
of our times are hardly conducive to a dispassionate exami- 
nation of the main factors of history. 

Apart from psychological shortcomings inherent in 
human nature which he must guard against, the historian 
finds himself confronted today with fresh impediments 
imposed from outside. If he is to fulfil his mission, he 
must be permitted to pursue his studies in an atmosphere 
of freedom. The nineteenth century liberalism conceded to 
individual citizens freedom of thought and free expression of 
opinion. The twentieth century has witnessed the rise of 
totalitarian states that claim the right of regulating the 
entire life and thought of their peoples. Eegimentation of 
opinion has inevitably followed. An objective study of the 
past cannot be successfully attempted when inconvenient 
truth is not tolerated. It may* be argued that we in India 
are more fortunately situated and can carry on our work 
free from the surveillance of the state. Political creeds, 
however, often prove contagious and spread far and wide 
despite cordons sanitaires. The spectacular insurgence of 
the fascist powers and the temporary eclipse of the demo- 
cratic states turned the head of ambitious politicians and 
misled for a time even well-meaning patriots. Fascist 
principles therefore found wiUing converts in many parts 
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of the world. One of the lessons of fascism was that extra.^ 
legal methods of implementing a policy of intolerance may 
be as effective as those sanctioned by law and subtle ways 
of persecution may be invented to put an uncompromising 
intellectual hors de combat. The symptoms of the new dis- 
ease were perceptible in some of the Indian provinces long 
before the present war when the official text-book com- 
mittees took upon themselves the task of censoring the 
work of professional historians. With meticulous care they 
laid down the measure of approval and disapproval that 
might be extended to policies and practices of the past. 
The result would have been comic, if it were not pathetic. 
The committees forgot that school children are not without 
intelligence and have their own way of correlating cause 
and effect. They did not pause to consider whether the 
best interests of the country can be served if an entire 
generation is nurtured in an atmosphere of half-truths. 

We might have ignored the unwise and uninformed 
interference of these departmental committees if prominent 
politicians in and out of office had not of late joined the 
Mnt. History and politics belong to entirely different 
planes, but honourable co-operation between politicians and 
historians is not impossible or unpracticable without a sub- 
servient alliance, for they both profess to have a common 
end in view, the service of the motherland. Just as the 
industrialist benefits from the discoveries of the scientist, so 
a politician may with profit draw upon the historian’s store 
of knowledge in his campaign against the social, political 
and economic evils of the day. But to try to harness his- 
tory to the chariot, wheels of politics is a senseless sacrilege, 
for history written to order is propagandist literature and 
subjective studies must necessarily be one-sided. The task 
of history is to discover truth and truth cannot offend or 
injure a good cause. 

The politician may safely rely on the patriotism and 
good sense of the historian, but he must not forget that the 
historian is by profession and training an investigator. It 
is his business to reconstruct and where necessary, to rein- 
terpret the past. His judgment is unbridled except by logic, 
but his imagination is fettered by the available sources. 
Beyond the extant evidence he cannot go. He does not 
start with an a priori theory, but forms his conclusions after 
an exhaustive scrutiny of every Source of information. 
History has no sermon to preach, no philippic to deliver and 
no moral to point. It finds no special pleasure in wrecking 
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deputation or breaking traditions. But the historian cannot 
undertake to do the politician’s bidding because they widely 
differ in their method and outlook. The politician neces- 
sarily limits his activities and attention to the present and 
he aims to serve his country through his party. He must 
therefore win the support of the masses for his party pro- 
gramme. Catching slogans and clever propaganda are his 
main weapons and he is not expected to be fair to the other 
side. He often appeals to the heart rather than to the head 
of his audience; and if it serves his purpose better, he does 
not disdain to rouse the baser passions of the populace. 
The historian cannot possibly ignore his own times, but 
he leaves contemporary events as being outside the sphere 
of his enquiry. He does not write for his own generation 
alone, but addresses himself to the unborn posterity as well. 
Popular slogans and special pleadings have no use for him, 
for he seeks more to convince the thinking few than to 
secure the approval of the unthinking masses. He cannot 
therefore overlook inconvenient facts, as the validity of 
his thesis does not depend on majority votes. His enquiry 
is not limited to his country alone and he surveys the past 
from a wider and truer perspective. He has to judge each 
period by its own standard and it is not his business to 
import modern meanings into the defunct institutions of a 
bygone age. He can safely afford to steer clear of the pre- 
vailing passions as he has no party affiliations to stand by. 

The politician need not therefore ascribe any unworthy 
motive to the student of history if he fails to see eye to 
eye with Mm. If the historian gives publicity to an incon- 
venient fact, if he fails to indulge in sweeping generalisa- 
tions, if he refrains from painting the past in gold and 
rose, it is not because he loves his country less but because 
he loves truth better. If he occasionally discovers a weak 
spot in the politician’s armour it is less to harm than to 
warn and protect him. No malady can be properly .treated 
unless it is correctly diagnosed'. The historian attempts to 
record the symptoms and to trace their origin to the best 
of his ability, he cannot help if his account is not to the 
politician’s taste. 

Unfortunately the barb of political calumny has of 
late been further poisoned by communal passion. It should 
not be forgotten that it was an Englishman who first justi- 
fied Siraj-ud-Daula’s grievances against the East India 
Company and exonerated him from any responsibility for 
the Black Hole tragedy^ it was a Hindu who first questioned 
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the authenticity of the story of the deliberate murder of 
Sher Afghan Khan at the instance of Jahangir and it was 
a Muslim who came to the defence of Shivaji, Historical 
investigators are by their training free from communal 
bias. It is not for them to question the validity of religious 
doctrines and dogmas though they cannot possibly avoid 
examining the reaction of religion on social and political 
movements. History does not seek to “prove a directing 
will leading mankind from point to point or an immanent 
force driving him towards a goal”. It is neither theist nor 
atheist, and limits its interest to mundane affairs of the 
humankind. Hor is its judgment likely to be _ influenced 
by an isolated incident. To a historian it is immaterial 
whether Shivaji or Afzal Khan struck the first blow. Public 
opinion in those days did not look askance at such political 
murders and readily applauded a successful coup irrespec- 
tive of its morality. It will bg unreasonable to expect a 
high standard of conduct on the part of each and every one 
of our illustrious ancestors. Hindu and Muslim potentates 
alike had their shortcomings and lapses as they doubtless 
had the compensating virtues. The founders of great 
empires could not possibly have been vicious poltroons, but 
though we may sympathise with the less fortunate of their 
successors we cannot possibly ignore the weakness and 
impolicy that cost them their thrones. Will it carry con- 
viction if Baji Rao II is painted as a redoubtable hero and 
Alauddin Khalji as an angel, of mercy? It is needless to 
add that if everything had been well with the people and 
their leaders, India could not have lost her independence. 
Past failures must be probed into and accounted for before 
we can ensure future success and this task may best be left 
to them who' can patiently examine the authenticated facts 
witliout being influenced by party politics or preconceived 
prejudices. Each one to his own business is generally a 
good precept. 

It is not pleasant to refer to annoying interferences 
with our work or unmerited aspersions on our motive and 
method, but when our bark is about to be launched we must 
take note of the shoals, sandbanks and submerged rocks that 
lie ahead. Even Scylla and Charybdis can be safely nego- 
tiated once they are properly surveyed and correctly located 
on the chart. When the risks of the route are known a safe 
voyage to the port may, be reasonably expected. 

My immediate predecessor, himself a distinguished 
archaeologist, described archaeology as “a handmaid of 



history”. I claim it for a valued ally. In other countries 
archaeology is mainly, if not solely, concerned 'with pre- 
history, but in India its contribution to the study of ancient 
and medieval periods excels anything else in importance 
and interest. It not only supplies a sure corrective to 
legends and myths but endows the legendary past with a 
historical basis where there is any. The great Maury a 
emperor Asoka might have still remained a mythical 
monster of cruelty, reclaimed for humanity by the evangeli- 
cal zeal of the Buddhist monks, but for Prinsep’s ingenious 
reading of the unknown script of the rock and pillar inscrip- 
tions. How long will the seals and cylinders of Mohenjo 
Daro wait for their Champollion and Prinsep? 

The spade of the archaeologists has unearthed the 
long.forgotten story of cultural fusion at Taxila and the 
Director-General of Archaeology is to be congratulated on 
his new venture of founding a school of archaeology at that 
ancient seat of learning. So many old sites still remain 
to be excavated that the young scholars will have ample 
work to do when they leave their camp at Taxila. India 
needs today more trained scholars to reveal the glory that 
lies buried under the accumulated debris of her vanished 
cities and deserted towns. 

To the Archaeological Survey we are indebted for many 
illuminating monographs on ancient monuments. The 
Department has rendered invaluable service to the cause 
of Indian history by making available to the lay students 
the texts and translations of valuable historical inscriptions. 
Apart from the epigraphs published in the Departmental 
journal those relating to the Mauryan and Gupta ages have 
been embodied in two volumes of the famous Corpus edited 
by Hultzsch and Fleet, while a third comprises the Kha- 
rosthi inscriptions edited by Sten Konow. Though much 
has been accomplished, I hope it will be admitted that more 
remains to be done and I am sure the co-operation of the 
Congress and the scholars associated with it will always be 
available to the Department in its future undertakings. 
May I suggest that while we have several excellent volumes 
on Muslim monuments a corpus of Muslim inscriptions 
has been long overdue ? 

Archaeology and archives are the twin pillars on which 
the foundation of scientific history must rest. The value of 
an historical record depends not on the language in which 
it is written but on its date and origin. The state papers 
derive their special importance from the fact of their ofi&cial 
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custody providing as it does a sure guarantee for the 
authenticity of their date and authorship. It is now an 
axiom of scientific historiography that true reconstruction 
of the past can be made only on the basis of stnotly con- 
temporary sources. But autobiographies and memoirs 
stand on a different category froni official records. They 
are invariably written with a view to vindicating the 
author’s own policy and conduct and cannot but be coloured 
by his predilections and preferences. Official records on 
the other hand are not meant for immediate publication 
andusuallyoffera more frank and straightforward state- 
ment of policy and facts. It will however be going too 
far to suggest that no official record needs corroboration or 
scrutiny. Those relating to payment of salary and wages 
obviously belong by their very nature to a difterent class 
from a forecast of crops, for instance. The 
official account of a controversial topic on bhe other hand 
entirely depends on that of its sources and the nature ot the 
evidence used, for rumours cannot gain in i^li ability merely 
from the medium of their transmission. The admimsto- 
tion after all is run by ordinary men and women. The 
papers relating to the everyday work ot the government 
may be of a colourless routine character but when nn 
important quostion of policy is uudot considoration ^ and a 
masterful person seeks to convert his colleagues to jhis own 
way of thinking it is just likely that relevant facts and 
figures will be marshalled in a manner favourable to a 
particular conclusion, though ordinarily they might have 
been capable of a different interpretation. Purposeful pre- 
sentation may not infrequently result in jnisrepresentation, 
and improper emphasis may conceivably twist a plain fact 
out of recognition. Bismarck’s Ems Telegram was doubt- 
less an official document. 

The same facts again may be viewed from entirely 
different angles. Writers of political history therefore find 
it necessary to extend their investigations to archives of all 
the states concerned before they can give their verdict on 
any political controversy. I am by no means underrating 
the value of the most important of our sources. Scientific 
history will continue in future, as it does today, to seek its 
raw materials in the state archives, but it is important to 
remember that all records are not equally unimpeachable 
and it is prudent to corroborate whenever possible the 
evidence of one document with that of another from th^ 

same or a different source, , - 
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Eely as we must mainly on official sources of history, 
can we safely ignore contemporary non-official sources? If 
a day-to-day journal or diary is kept by a well-informed 
person interested in the political goings-on of his times, it 
may throw new light on or supplement the matter-of-fact 
official documents. But political memoirs written from 
memory must be subjected to the strictest scrutiny if they 
are compiled at a date subsequent to the events themselves. 
Of more importance is the private correspendence of promi- 
nent members of the Government and the opposition leaders. 
Unfortunately such non-official sources are extremely mea- 
gre in India and nothing or very little has been so far 
done to bring them to light. It is high time that a systematic 
effort should be made for the publication and study of these 
sources. 

Old newspaper files have of late engaged the attention 
of some diligent students. Reflecting as they are expected 
to do the public opinion on the, burning topics of the day, 
the newspapers might .offer a sure index to the popular 
reaction to a given measure, but the editorial comments 
may often share the political bias of a particular party. 
The news columns sometimes supply important chronologi- 
cal data and the advertisements may furnish interesting 
materials for social and economic history. A collection of 
newspaper cuttings may, however, give only a myopic view 
of things, vague and unconvincing. 

... The state archives form the rightful heritage of the 
citizen, but until lately access to the central and provincial 
records was severely restricted. Only a privileged few 
were permitted more as a favour than as a right, to 
examine official records for purposes of purely historical 
investigation. The Government of India, however, have 
very wisely thrown open their records to the hona fide 
research scholars and the provincial administrations have 
readily followed the lead of the centre. But many of the 
Indian States have not as yet perceived the wisdom of 
this liberal concession. We do not for a moment minimise 
the risk of reopening undesirable controversies and reviving 
dormant claims, b^t a bona fide student may be expected 
to be on his guard and not to misuse any facility the States 
may grant. _ We may also appeal to the scions of the 
historic families of Inffia to take better care of their family 
papers and make them available for purposes of research. 
Great men of the past are national assets and their reputa- 
tion is not the exclusive concern pf their family alone 
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and the care of such souvenirs as autograph or holograph 
letters, wearing apparels, arms and armour should be vested 
in the nation. 

The archivist has been so long a self-effacing servant 
of the state, content to carry on his routine work of 
preservation and supplying departmental requisition, the 
time has come when he should play his rightful role as the 
helpmate of the historian along with the archmologist. 
Conservative English opinion in the pre-war days held that 
preservation was the only function of the archivist, 
publication was no business of his. This view has of late 
undergone a radical change and the archivist is deliberately 
claiming to be treated as the “honoured cousin of the 
historian”. There have been few archives publications in 
India but a, salutary precedent was created by the late 
Sir George Forrest when he published his well-known 
Selections from State papers. His pioneer work suffers 
from one serious defect. Important passages and parts 
unfavourable to his conclusion have sometimes been inad- 
vertently left out. None the less a good beginning was 
made and Hill subsequently brought out three volumes of 
records under the title of Bengal in 1766-67, which form the 
model of historical scholarship and ed iting. 

In recent years many states and provinces have dis- , 
carded the old policy of exclusion and published voluminous 
selections from their archives. Unfortunately very few of 
these publications have ‘approached the high standard set 
by Hill. If. the present age suffers from a spirit of partisan 
propaganda, it is no less characterised by its predilection 
for /Speed. Speed connotes hurry and haste and haste 
causes carelessness in which editors of historical records 
can least afford to indulge. A few years back a series of 
about 40 volumes of vernacular records was published under 
the auspices of a provincial Government. The editor 
finished his task -with phenomenal expedition and the, 
printing and get-up of the series left nothing to be desired. 
But the entire series suffers from inaccuracies and in- 
adequacies of all sorts and has been scathingly condemned 
by a competent scholar as “a pitfall and snare”. An expert 
familiar with the script and general character of these 
• records may easily spot the wrong reading, the inaccurate 
chronology and the faulty translation; the inadequate in. 
troduction may not prove a handicap to them, but for one 
competent scholar at least a dozen neophytes will be 
handling these volumes and their needs and requirements 
3 
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should not be left out of account when the original sources 
are edited. It is much better to leave the archives un- 
published and refer the beginner to the manuscript sources 
than to present him with an indifferently edited source 
book bearing 6n the title page a name calculated to inspire 
unquestioning confidence. 

We have a right to expect from the editor of an 
archives publication faultless textual reproduction of the 
records, an introduction explaining their background and 
supplementing and correcting, if necessary, the information 
they convey from extraneous evidence of equal or superior 
value, copious notes about persons, places, institutions and 
events referred to in the texts. Documents selected for 
publication should not be mutilated in any way, all 
omissions*, emendations and doubtful readings should be 
clearly indicated and alternative readings, wherever 
possible, should be supplied. In a poor country like India 
the question of cost and labour cannot be dismissed as of 
no consequence. A student will certainly prefer one volume 
of 500 pages to fifty of ten, for in cost he is spared the 
price of 40 covers and in labour the trouble of referring 
to the index forty-nine times for a single proper name. 
Eecords publications without the necessary notes and 
introduction are only of a limited use except to experts and 
there are only a few of them. The future of Indian his- 
torical research lies with the younger generation and the 
needs of the future citizens cannot be treated in a cava- 
lier fashion. 

If some of our archives publications have suffered from 
hurry and haste our universities have proved themselves 
•fce strongholds of stagnation. So far we have not in any 
of our universities a well articulated scheme of teaching 
history _ and historical methods. All subjects are usually 
taught in isolation and a student is permitted to take up 
history like other subjects at any stage of his college course. 
It is possible in some universities to secure the highest 
degree^ in history without reading the whole of the history 
of India, while the history of neighbouring countries like 
Iran and Afghanistan, Burma and Ceylon, Siam and Tibet 
seldom, if ever, finds a place in the curriculum. 

History essays a comprehensive survey of the evolution 
of human civilisation and the entire field of human activi- 
ties forms its dornain. The ideal investigator should have 
therefore adequate intellectual equipment to cope with this 
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tremendous task. Man is obviously a creature of bis envi- 
ronments and it is generally recognised that geography 
makes history. The present civilisation is deeply imbedded 
in the pre-historic culture and many traits of human nature 
are inherited as well as acquired. In the proper understand- 
ing of man’s history a knowledge of pre-history is essen- 
tially necessary. History cannot indulge in prophecies 
because in the strict sense history does not repeat itself. 
History cannot postulate that all things will be equal, for 
different persons respond differently to identical impulses 
and their reactions to the same influence widely vary. 
1870 brought a Gambetta to the forefront, but 1940 placed 
a Petain in power. Again the contrariness of human 
conduct has become the conundrum of history. A historian 
find,s nothing surprising when he is told that the Taj was 
built when Galileo was burnt, for cruelty _ and creative 
art are by no means incompatible and even piety has been 
known to And expression in deeds obviously inhuman. A 
student of history may therefore find psychology of some 
use in assessing the moral values of the past. In certain 
cases he may have to call abnormal psychology into his 
service. Marx may have overstated his case when he said 
that the introduction of railways was mainly responsible 
for a social and industrial revolution in India, but in these 
days of economic nationalism the close relation between 
the economic organisation and political constitution of a 
country will not be seriously questioned. A. trading 
company impelled mainly by motives of profit ended by 
changing the political complexion of India. ^ Another 
chartered company played in more recent times a similar 
part in South Africa. The efficacy of philanthrophy plus 
five per cent has been successfully advocated by one of the 
makers of modern history. Moreover history has long 
renounced the office and status of court chronicle. It has 
transferred its attention from the crown to the commonalty. 
The man in the street is more concerned with his bread 
and butter than with high politics. 

An Honours school of history therefore must be closely 
correlated with the study of geography, anthropology, 
philosophy and economics. A research student moreover 
. will have to be familiar with the languages of his sources 
and obsolete scripts in certain cases. In the scientific 
examination of evidence a knowledge of the science of 
sciences — Logic — is imperatively called for. A student will 
have to start with the history of his own country and then 



extend his studies from the neighbouring lands to the 
remotest parts of the world, because history cannot be 
studied in water-tight compartments and human civilisa- 
tion did not spring, fully armed like Minerva, from a single 
root. A minute examination of a coral reef will reveal 
the carcases of millions of polyps, and to the evolution 
of our society and civilisation untold generations represent- 
ing all ages, all races, all classes and all climes contributed 
their quota. Man struggled hard with nature before he 
was in a position to dominate the rest of the animal world. 
The story of that struggle cannot be recovered in a day. 
A host of devoted investigators must dedicate themselves 
to that task and the universities must be prepared to 
equip these intellectual argonauts for their voyage of 
discovery. 


The reconstruction of the past is fraught with many 
difficulties. An expert after years of laborious explorations 
may bring the scattered strands of evidence together only 
to find that something is still missing and he cannot weave 
an intelligible pattern. He cannot place his conclusions 
beyond the region of doubt, for historical facts are not 
verifiable. His findings may not find popular favour, for 
they are not always to popular liking. He stands for 
elusive truth and truth offers no comfort to the distressed, 
no solace to the afflicted, no hope to the down and out. 
Yet generations of men and women have worshipped at 
the altar of this exacting muse, for a great cause demands 
singular devotion and what can be nobler than pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake? But the study of history 
is not without its material and moral advantage. A nation, 
like an individual, can gain from the accumulated experi- 
ences of the past and history records the past experiences 
of the entire human kind. Can India dispense with the 
service of history and historians today ? If the historian 
is to give his best the country must provide him with the 
necessary material resources and a congenial moral atmos- 
phere. All Indians, irrespective of their caste and cr ‘ 
race and religion, party and politics, must unite 
common effort to reconstruct that past on which the 
is based and the future must be founded. To this s 
task the youth must bring his energy, the old his 
ence, the rich his wealth, the learned his knowlc 
every one his devotion. 
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extend his studies from the neighbouring lands to tho 
remotest parts of the world, because history cannot^ be 
studied in water-tight compartments and human civilisa- 
tion did not spring, fully armed like Minerva, from a single 
root. A minute examination of a coral reef will reveal 
the carcases of millions of polyps, and to the evolution 
of our society and civilisation untold generations represent- 
ing all ages, all races, all classes and all climes contributed 
their quota. Man struggled hard with nature before he 
was in a position to dominate the rest of the animal world. 
The story of that struggle cannot be recovered in a day. 
A host of devoted investigators must dedicate themselves 
to that task and the universities must be prepared to 
equip these intellectual argonauts for their voyage of 
discovery. 

The reconstruction of the past is fraught with many 
difficuUies, An expert after years of laborious explorations 
may bring the scattered strands of evidence together only 
to find that something is still missing and h'e cannot weave 
an intelligible pattern. He cannot place his conclusions 
beyond the region of doubt, for historical facts are not 
Verifiable. His findings may not find popular favour, for 
they are not always to popular liking. He stands for 
elusive truth and truth offers no comfort to the distressed, 
no solace to the afflicted, no hope to the down and out. 
Yet generations of men and women have worshipped at 
the altar of this exacting muse, for a great cause demands 
singular devotion and what can be nobler than pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake? But the study of history 
is not without its material and moral advantage. A nation, 
like an individual, can gain from the accumulated experi- 
ences of the past and history records the past experiences 
of the entire human kind. Can India dispense with the 
service of history and historians today ? If the historian 
is to give his best the country must provide him with the 
necessary material resources and a congenial moral atmos- 
phere. All Indians, irrespective of their caste and creed, 
race and religion, party and politics, must unite in a 
common effort to reconstruct that past on which the present 
is based and the future must be founded. To this supreme 
task the youth must bring his energy, the old his experi- 
ence, the rich his wealth, the learned his knowledge and 
every one his devotion. 



. MESSAGES 

(Extracts) 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras. 

I have great pleasure in sending a message of welcome 
tor the opening today of the Seventh Session of the Indian 
History Congress. 

The world has too often forgotten that the study of 
history can contribute much to the happiness of mankind 
by helping nations to draw accurate conclusions from past 
events and so to avoid making the same mistakes. 

I hope that this Session of the Congress will be a very 
profitable one and I have much pleasure in sending my best 
wishes for its success. 

His Excellency the Governor of Central Provinces & Berar. 

Wishes the session every success. 

Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh, New DelhL 

“I wish I could attend it, but I am very sorry that my 
programme has already been drawn up and I will not be 
in Madras during the days the Congress meets. I however 
wish the Congress every success.” 

Mr. John Sargent, Educational Advisor to the Government of India 

“I should particularly like to have been present on 
this occasion as I see that my friend and colleague, 
Dr. S. N. Sen, will be president and I should like to have 
been there, if only to do him honour. Unfortunately, 
however, urgent business in regard to reconstruction will 
make it quite impossible for me to leave Delhi this month. 
I hope you will convey my best wishes to the President and 
members of the Congress.” 

Mr. Panna Lai, I. C. S., Advisor to the United Provinces ' 

■ Government., 

, “1 wish the Congress a very successful session and- 
further advancement in the excellent' work, which it has 
been doing all these years.” ; 



The Rt. Hon’ble Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Bombay 

“I send you my best wishes for its success.” 

Iranian Consulate General in India 

“I wish it a success.” 

Syt. Sampurnanandt MX.A., Benares. 

“I have no doubt the Session will be a success. I know 
the Congress is bringing out a Comprehensive History of 
India. We want such a book badly. Students of Indian 
History stand in need of a volume which will embody the 
results of all the latest researches and make an objective 
presentation of the facts, neither tampering with truth 
to serve the ends of alien rulers nor twisting it in the 
interests of a spurious nationalism. It should not be il- 
legitimate for a fair historian to keep before himself those 
factors which have made India a unity all down the ages 
through all its bewildering diversity. I hope it will be 
possible to place before the world something that will have 
the stamp and authority of all the various scholars and 
schools of thought represented by the various institutions. 
A simultaneous publication in Hindi, and at an early date 
in provincial languages also, is much to be desired.” 

Master Tara Singh, Amritsar. 

“Sorry, unable attend seventh session Indian History 
Congress. Have every sympathy with Congress in noble 
undertaking.” 

Sir Seraymal Bapna, Prime Minister, Alwar. 

“I have, however, great pleasure to send you my good 
wishes for a successful session of the Congress. I am 
highly pleased to note that the Congress has undertaken 
the preparation of a Comprehensive History of India and 
that good progress is being made with the work. I am 
sure under such able guidance .the work, when completed, 
will occupy a unique place in Indian Historical literature. 
I wish you brilliant success in the undertaking.” 
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Mr. Ghulam Mohaminad, C.I.E., Finance Metnber» 
Hyderabadt Deccan. 

“The effort of the Indian History Congress to prepare 
and publish a comprehensive History of India is highly 
commendable not so much because it would add to the 
existing stock of Indian histories written in the tradition 
of the old school, but because it is proposed to deal with 
every aspect, political, social, economic and cultural, of the 
history and development of the people of this country. 
For too long has emphasis been laid on the chronological 
recitation of events and the lives and achievements of kings 
and princes instead of attempting to grapple with the 
upward movement of life among the masses. With a few 
notable exceptions, this course has been invariably in- 
dulged in and histories have been written with a definite 
purpose in view, detrimental to our national development. 
Modern trends in historical thought have pushed into the 
foreground an ever growing realisation of the importance 
of social and cultural movements in a nation’s evolution, 
and it is refreshing to see that due mainly to the efforts 
of the Indian History Congress an attempt is being made 
to realise this ideal in the writing of our history.” 

The Chief Minister, Rampur State 

“The Indian History Congress has been doing very 
valuable work and I am sure that its 7th session will also 
be as successful as the previous ones. No country can 
make progress unless its people know its history. This is 
especially true in the case of a country like India which 
has got a very ancient history and of which its people are 
justly proud. The Indian History Congress has undertaken 
a very important work in preparing and publishing a 
comprehensive history of India in 12 volumes. These 
publications will, I am sure, give our country-men a true 
picture of what India has been and to what heights it can 
rise if the trends of history are studied' in their true 
perspective and are made a source of inspiration for the 
present and the coming generations.” 

Mr. Ram Ratan Gppta, M. L. A. (Central) 

“You have my whole heaJted support and sympathy 
for the good cause for which this Congress has be»n insfl* 



luted and is . functioning. I would wish every Indian to 
take a keen interest in its activities.” 

Sir Abdul Qadir, Bahawalpur 

“I am sure that the session will be a great sucess under 
the auspices of the Madras University and under the distin- 
guished presidentship of Dr. S. N. Sen, I send the History 
Congress my best wishes and congratulate it on the success 
it has already achieved and the encouragement it^ has 
received from the Government of H. E. H., The Nizam 
of Hyderabad and other Indian States and from many 
universities.” 

Sir Maharaj Singh, Lucknow 

“The publication, therefore, of the Comprehensive 
History of this country is awaited with interest. This will 
stimulate keenness and enthusiasm for a branch of history 
too often neglected by us. I wish all success to the 
Congress.” 

The Vice-Chancellor, Agra Univereity 

“Good wishes for the success of the Congress.” 

Raja Oudh Narain Bisarya, Prime Minister, Bhopal 

“I should however be grateful if you would kindly 
convey to the Congress my warmest message of good will 
and best wishes for the success of its enterprise. A com- 
prehensive history of India is a great desideratum and I 
have no doubt that the scholars, who have undertaken the 
writing of its chapters, will be able to achieve the object 
in view, and that the History they will place at the 
disposal of the reading public will be a model of Indian 
scholarship.” 

Mr. W. R. Puranik, Vice-Chancellort Nagpur University, Nagpur 

“The comprehensive History of India which is being 
published by it next year will, I am sure, be a solid con- 
tribution to the fame of Indian scholarship, both in and 
outside its borders. 

I w:ish the Seventh Session of the Indian Historical 
Congress a great success,” 
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Dr. Amaranatha Jha, Vioe-Cbancellor, Allahabad Univeriity. 

“It is gratifying to find that the organisation is 
gathering strengh and influence rapidly. The project of the 
History of India is a monumental one and it is the earnest 
wish and prayer of every scholar that it may soon be 
published. I convey to the Congress the best wishes of the 
Allahabad University for continued success,” 

T. Vijayaraghavacharya, Diwaa, Udaipur, Rajputaua. 

“I write to wish every success to the current year’s 
session which is being held at the presidency of my old 
friend, Dr. S. N. Sen, who at the moment is in Udaipur 
as Secretary of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
which is meeting here. The Indian History Congress is 
doing useful work from the national point of view and I 
desire to convey nay wishes for a successful! session.*’ 

Dr. M. S. Mehta, Dewan, Banswara State. 

“I am deeply interested in the great work which the 
Indian History Congress has undertaken. The result of 
this noble effort will be welcomed all over the country. 

“I sincerely wish the Session a full measure of success 
at Madras and do hope that its deliberations will be of 
great value to Historical research and the advancement of 
historical learning.” 

Nawab Ali Yawar Jung, Deccan History Association, Hydersibad. 

“I am desired by the Managing Committee of the re- 
cently formed Deccan History Association to send you the 
best wishes of the Association for a very successful session 
and to state that the Indian History Congress will always 
have the good-will and co-operation of the Association.” 

- ' " ■/ ,, , . ■: 

, IWr. K. M. Munshi 

: “I wish Congress every* success. Regret inability 
attend. Professors Posalker andiSyam representing BhAYaW. 
Are you returning this way?” .vji- j; . i. 
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, Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, High Commissioner for India 

in South Africa 

“I wish the session of History Congress every success. 
Its position in the world of historical scholarship is now 
assured.” 

Nagindas T. Master, Mayor, Bombay. 

“I regret my inability to attend personally, but shall 
feel obliged if you will kindly convey to those assembled at 
the session my best wishes for its twccess as well as for 
the progress of the Congress. From the information sup- 
plied in your letter under reference I was much pleased 
to find the good progress which your Congress has made 
in promoting the research and scientific study of the 
history of our country and I wish every success to your 
endeavours in that direction. 

“Again wishing complete success to your deliberations.” 


Section I 

ANCIENT INDIA UPTO 711 A. D. 

Prmdeni^ P andit Madho SwAEUP Vats, 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, 
Agra. 

Secretary PROF. T. BaLAKRISHNA NaYAR, 

Professor of History, Presidency College, Madras. 

PEESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am grateful to the Committee of the Indian History 
Congress for asking me to preside over the deliberations 
of Section I of Ancient Indian History (upto 711 A.D.). 
South India being the earliest seat of Indian Culture, it 
would have been more appropriate if this honour had been 
conferred on a South-Indian scholar. However, with your 
co-operation, I shall try to discharge my duties to the best 
of my ability. 


At the outset it is my painful duty to tecord the 
grievous loss to Indian History caused by the death of 
several distinguished Indologists among whom are included 
the honoured names of H. Luders, J. Ph. Vogel, Sir A. 
Berriedale Keith and Dr. E. J. H. Mackay each of whom 
has rendered valuable service to the annals of our country. 

One of the most important problems awaiting solution 
and one which can be illumined by archaeological explora- 
tion in India is how to bridge the wide gap which still 
exists between the prehistoric culture as revealed to us 
by the epoch-making discoveries in the Indus valley of 
the 3rd and 4tb rnillenia B. C and the historical monuments 
of India. New light can be thrown on our earliest litera- 
ture and tradition if systematic work is done on the lines 
indicated below. 

It is well known that/ at least from the Neolithic Age 
the great river valleys of South and South-West Asia and 
North Africa were populated most, for in them the climate 
was favourable, food and pasturage plentiful and means 
of irrigation and communication easy. Thus peoples living 
on the banks of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Karun, the 
Helmund and the Indus may be supposed to have had 
similar chances of development simultaneously each in 
their own way. While, therefore, independent develop- 
ment in these regions may be found to be more or less 
identical in several directions, it was but natural that in 
many respects their individuality should be no less marked. 
The important discoveries made at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro reveal to us in the fourth and third rnillenia before 
Christ a full-fledged civilisation already age-old and stereo- 
typed on Indian soil with thousands of years of human 
endeavour behind it. Here, as in the rest of contemporary 
Western Asia, the peoples are in the Chalcolithic Age — an 
age in which arms and utensils of stone continue to be 
used side by side with those of copper or bronze. Owing 
to the fact that the mounds at Harappa attracted attention 
as far back as 1826 and to certain Intermediate and Early 
strata there being older than the strata so far excavated at 
Mohenjo-daro some scholars are inclined to call this civili- 
zation by the name of Harappa culture in preference to. 
the term Indus Culture. This is but a distinctive name as 
opposed to a geographical expression. Similar culture has 
been found widespread by Sir Aurel Stein* in Baltchistan, 
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not to talk of countries further afield ; and in India itself, 
beyond the confines of the Indus Valley, it has been traced 
by me at Kotla Nihang Khan® near Eupar in the Ambala 
District of the Punjab between the Sutlej and the Jamna 
doUh, and at Rangpur® in the Limbdi State of Kathiawad. 
How far this civilization will be traced over the rest of 
India it is premature to say.* We know at least this much 
that the people possessed a culture by no means incipient. 
In the words of Sir John Marshall. 

“Their Society is organized in cities ; their wealth 
derived mainly from agriculture and trade, which appears 
to have extended far and' wide in all directions. They 
cultivate wheat and barley as well as the date palm. They 
have domesticated the humped zebu, buffalo, and short- 
horned bull, besides the sheep, pig, dog, elephant, and 
camel; but the oat and probably the horse are unknown to 
them. For transport they have wheeled vehicles, to which 
oxen doubtless were yoked. They are skilful metal workers, 
with a plentiful supply of gold, silver, and copper. Lead, 
too, and tin are in use, but the latter only as an alloy in 
the making of bronze. With spinning and weaving they 
are thoroughly conversant. Their weapons of war and of 
the chase are the bow and arrow, spear, axe, dagger, and 
mace. The sword they have not yet evolved ; nor is there 
any evidence of defensive body armour. Among their 
other implements, hatchets, sickles, saws, chisels, and razors 
are made of both copper and bronZe , knives and celts 
sometimes of these metals, sometimes of chert or other 
hard stones. For the crushing of grain they have the 
muiler and saddle-quern but not the circular grindstoiie. 
Their domestic vessels are commonly of earthenware turned 
on the wheel and not infrequently painted with encaustic 
designs; more rarely they are of copper, bronze, or silver. 
The ornaments of the rich are made of the precious metals 
or of copper, sometimes overlaid with gold, of faience, 
ivory, carnelian, and other stones ; for the poor, they are 
usually of shell or terra-cotta. Figurines and toys, for 
which there is a wide vogue, are of terra-cotta, and shell 
and faience are freely used, as they are in Sumer and the 
West generally, not only for personal ornaments but for 
inlay work and other purposes. With the invention of 

2. Arohasologioal Survey of India Eeport, 

3. A. S. E. for 1934 -35, pp. 34-38, Pis. XII.XV, , 



Writing the Indus peoples are also familiar, and employ 
for this purpose a form of script which, though peculiar 
to India, is evidently analogous to other contemporary 
scripts of Western Asia and the Near East.”^ 

The late Mr. N. G-. Majumdar of the Archeological 
Survey of India carried out explorations in Sindh during 
1929-30, 1930-31 and 1939-40 and discovered over twenty 
Chalcolithic sites, mostly on the right bank of the Indus 
and in particular in theihilly regions between the Indus and 
the Khirthar range. This enabled him to classify the 
Sind potteries and to determine the sequence of sites and 
the different phases of culture found in them partly on 
stratigraphical evidence and partly on a comparative study 
of the wares and their decoration. The earliest pottery 
viz., the ploychrome thin pale ware with geometric patterns 
was first found at Amri below the thick ware of black- 
on-red pottery typical of Mohenjo-daro. Similar pottery 
was subsequently found at Ghauro, Damb Buthi, Lohri, 
Ghazi Shah and elsewhere in Sindh and corresponds to 
the Kulli and Mehi pottery in shapes, ware and paintings. 
The Amri-Kulli-Mehi pottery may have been the prototype 
of the Nal wares in which the polychrome technique 
and the geometric tendency of patterns is further developed. 
Against this the thickware of Mohenjo-daro, also found 
at Chanuh-daro and Ali Murad, was usually painted with 
combined geometric, animal and plant motifs and rarely 
with the former alone. The third sequence of painted 
pottery with decoration in black or chocolate on a light 
red or huff slip having in some cases reddish-brown band 
at the neck was found on Manohar lake sites, principally 
from Trihni. On this the common motifs are plants and 
flowers, sometimes much stylised. Analogous ware has 
been found from the upper pre-historic levels of Jhukar 
and Lohumjo-daro. The last and the fourth group, a black 
ware incised with geometric patterns, was found at Jhangar, 
near Lake Manchar and this is comparable to the pottery 
of some of the early Iron Age sites in the Madras 
Presidency.® 

Later than the Mohenjo-daro types of pottery found 
in the city site of Harappa is the Cemetery H pottery 


4. Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Cirilization, Vol. I, pp. Y and VI. 

5. Archaeological Survey of India, Memoir No. 48, and Sir , John 
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which I have provisionally assigned to a period between 
circa 2000 B. C. and 2500 B. G. Two strata of burials have 
come to light here : the upper one of post-exposure burials 
inhunied in pots and the lower one, which follows with a 
short interval of space, of earth-burials consigned to graves 
by digging pits in the ground. Pots of the upper stratum 
are of various shapes, but the more common forms are 
round, ellipsoid or carinated and their height ranges from 
9| to 23| inches. The found ones are either plain or painted, 
the latter being also flanged round the neck and, like the 
ellipsoid jars, had sornetimes a ring-base. The plain jars 
have their lower portion roughened by a finger-tip or finger- 
groove pattern. Until 1934, altogether 135 burial pots were 
found : 37 contained bones of adults— young or old, 21 of 
children, 6 whose age is doubtful and 16 of babies and 
infants, while 55 were without bones and filled only with 
percolated earth. The quantity of bones in the jars differs 
very widely. From the data so far unearthed, it may be 
stated with reasonable certainty that bodies of adults and 
grown-up children were almost invariably exposed to birds 
and beasts of prey, and after a short period, the exact 
duration of which there is no means of determining at 
present, such bones as remained were collected and deposi- 
ted in pots or burial urns. Usually, the skull or its frage- 
ments, leg and arm-bones, part of the vertebral column, 
pelvis, shoulder-blade, some other long bones with a few 
comparatively of the smaller bones formed the entire 
collection of a dead body. As the lighter and fleshy bones 
could be easily carried away by birds and beasts, the 
quantity left necessarily varied under different circum- 
stances. As a rule, one jar was meant only for the bones 
of a single individual, but an exception is furnished by a 
jar which contained three skulls. Casual duplication of 
small bones occurs in several other pots also. Infants 
or babies were not exposed. The contents of 16 jars, which 
contaiBed their remains*, furnished clear evidence that 
babies were wrapped up, almost in embryonic position, in 
a piece of cloth and laid to rest in the urn. 

Earth-burials were either entire or fractional and 
were disposed in various directions, but in the eastern 
section of the cemetery their prevailing direction was from 
north-east to south-west. Generally, dead bodies were laid 
to rest fully stretched ; but in some cases also with legs 
inflexed. With most burials, but not invariably, some 
grave furniture in the shape of funeral pottery was placed 
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with the dead person and, with one notable exception, no 
jewellery was found on the person of a dead body. 

Compared with household pottery from the city site, 
the clay of the burial wares is of fine grain, better levigated 
and puddled, a little softer, and therefore a trifle more 
plastic. Most of the finer necropolitan pottery is of deep 
red colour with a bright slip on which painting in black 
becomes automatically more pronounced. Both as regards 
shapes and paintings this pottery is totally different from 
the secular wares found in the mounds. Their paintings 
show distinct preference for animal forms, such as the 
peacock, deer, bull, goat, kites and fishes, as well as for 
plants, trees, stars, leaves, etc. There are several interest- 
ing paintings of a mythological character on burial-pots 
of Stratum 1. Thus on one jar, which is decorated at the 
shoulder with three flying peacocks alternating with stars, 
is seen placed horizontally ’in the body of each peacock a 
therianthropic figure probably representing the &UTtshma- 
■ karim or ethereal body of the dead being carried to heaven.® 
From this, and also from the frequent recurrence of the 
peacock motif often with horns — on other burial-pots, it is 
evident that this bird was regarded with peculiar sanctity 
in connection with the cult of the dead. On another jar, 
the painting is still more elaborate. It consists of two 
similar groups of figures showing a bovine animal — probably 
a bull — with long incurving horns on either side of a beaked, 
human figure who has secured them by the neck with ropes 
held in hands and under the feet, and who also has a bow 
and arrow in his left hand.'^ This creature is human but 
for the beak and wavy lines rising from his head. In the 
left hand representation the animal on the left is being 
attacked by a hound, which has caught its tail in his mouth. 
It will also be noticed that the hind quarters of this animal 
are shown in outline only, while in the right hand one 
they are blocked in. Behind the hound are two horned 
peacocks in flight. Between th ese two representations is 
a goat of inordinately large size whose horns are bedecked 
with eight trident-like devices like those which are seen., 
between the horns of the bulls in the right hand scene 
and whose hind quarters, like those of the left hand bull, 

^ are also shown in outline only. It may be pointed out here 


6. Madho Sarup Vats, Ezoavations at Harappa. Vol. II, Pi, LXII, 2. 

• 7. Bigveda, X, 18, 9, refers to the bow and arrow being plaoed with 
the deadvDiah. 



that the tail of the bull is already bitten off by the hound 
in the left hand scene. That this elaborate painting, 
occurring as it does on a burial-pot, is meant to portray 
what was believed to happen to the dead person there can 
hardly be any doubt. It appears to me that the hound in 
the left hand scene, may, like the two hounds of Yama, be 
the hound of Hades and that the right hand scene, where 
the cattle are now decked with trident crests, depicts them 
in the ‘Abode of Bliss,’ after they have passed through 
the intermediate Hades. The goat between the two scenes 
was also a sort of ‘pathfinder’ and a deified intermediary 
an inference which may be drawn both from its large 
size and the crests on its horns. I suggest that the bulls 
anticipated the sacred Aryan cows, and that the left hand 
one which is without the entrails, is perhaps to be identified 
with the prototype of the Anustarani, and the right hand 
one with that of the Faitorm cow. The hound, as already 
remarked, is reminiscent of Yama’s dogs.® In connection 
with the outlined hind-quarters of the goat it is interesting 
to point out that in Rigveda, X, 16, a funeral hymn 
addressed to Agni (Fire), the deity at the time of cremating 
a dead body, is thus exhorted in verse 1 

“Burn him not up, nor quite consume him, Agni; 
let not his body or skin be scattered. 

“0 Jatavedas, when thou hast matured him, then send 
him on his way unto the Fathers.”® 

Again in verse 4 of the same hymn Agni is asked in 
the following words to consume only the goat that was 
slaughtered and laid limb by limb on the corpse : — 

“Thy portion is the goat ; with heat consume him 
let thy fierce flame, thy glowing splendour, burn him. ’ 

“With thine auspicious forms, O Jatavedas, bear this 
man to the region of the pious.” 

In the scenes portrayed on this jar the only indication 
of the slaughter of the goat as well as of the prototype of 
the Anustarani cow is afforded by the absence of the 
entrails, but in view of the verses quoted above there is 
no doubt that the sacrifice of these animals was intended 


sndVol U*Ua)?nri(W*^** EJxoavatipns at Harappa, Vol. I, pp, 207-08 
9. B. T. H. (Griffiths, Tianslatiop of the Rigveda, 


lo protaut tlie dead person from the lire, whose fury was 
to be exhausted on the limbs of the goat and presumably 
also of the cow. Moreover, according to the Rigveda, the 
duty of Agm (Jatavedas) was to mature the dead man and 
to send him to the region of the pious, or the Fathers, as 
stated in verses 1 and 4 of the hymn quoted above. 

As pointed out above, the paintings can hardly fail 
to recall to mind the parallelism, with some of the rites, 
ritual, and beliefs contained in hymns 14, 16, and 18 of the 
Xth Mapdala of the Rigveda, but as here the paintings 
are connected with post-exposure fractional burials and 
not with cremation, the comparison cannot be carried 
further. Nevertheless, the similarity of beliefs, as far as 
it goes, is very striking. It is, however, not intended to 
suggest more than a comparison, for the connections or 
affinities between the Vedic Aryans and the cultures 
connected with the Harappa burials are not yet quite 
clear. There are several interesting paintings on other 
jars too, but it is not possible for me to notice them in the 
space at my disposal here. 

In general the earth-burials of Stratum II, so far as 
the method of inhumation is concerned, are comparable 
to those of Nal and Masyan, and the complete burials also 
to those of Shahi-tump. Nevertheless, it may be stated 
that at Harappa the fractional earth-hurials are neither 
exceptional as they are at Mosyan, nor of such frequent 
occurrence as at Nal. The evidence so far gained points 
to a preponderance of complete burials. The paintings and 
shapes of burial pottery from Nal and Shahi-tump are 
entirely different from those of the Harappa cemetery. On 
the other hand, the charred bones of lambs, goats, etc., 
which Aurel Stein found in the Baluchi graves, were 
paralleled in several earth-burials at Harappa by the 
sacrifice of sheep or goat, which in one case was laid along- 
side the dead body, and in several others its members were 
found lying between the grave furniture and the dead 
person. 

There is general agreement as to the sequence of 
cultural strata in Northern and Southern India. The dis- 
coveries of ancient implements seem to prove that in the 
north the copper age intervened between the Stone and Iron 
Age but that in the South there was no intermediate stage., 
between the latter two, implements of stone being followed 
directly by those of iron. Even in the north the “Chal- 
colithic Age” must gradually have passed into the Iron 
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Age of vyhich there are a number of sites in South India 
notably in the gravely mounds of the Tinnevelly district 
along the course of the Tamraparni river. They are pro- 
bably associated with Dravidians or proto-Dravidians who 
inhabited the country at the time of the Aryan invasion. 
Of these, the best loiown and the most extensive Iron Age 
Cemetery is at Adichanallur. First noticed in 1876 by 
Dr. Jagor who collected a number of things from it for 
the Berlin Museum, it was excavated by A. Rea of the 
Archaeological Survey of India between 1899 and 1905 when 
he exposed a number of prehistoric burials and in 1903-04 
also by Louis Lapicque of Paris who propounded the theory 
that the remains in it belonged to some proto-Dravidian 
race. Bea has published accounts of his excavations at 
Adichanallor and Perumbair which is in the Ohingleput 
district.’^® The former site covers an area of 114 acres 
and showed that for inhumation pits were excavated in 
the solid rock or in tlie adjoining hard soil for depositing 
burial urns which were found in rows. Large urns, about 
three feet in diametre contained whole burials, while the 
smaller urns contained only a selection of bones with or 
without the accompaniment of other articles of which 
small pottery vessels with characteristic red and black 
polish on them constituted the bulk. Vessels of food and 
drink were found inside the larger urns but outside the 
others. “Among other interesting finds were iron imple- 
ments such as swords, daggers, spearheads, etc,, gold and 
bronze diadems, bronze bowls, hangers, cups, strainers, and 
animal figures such as the buffalo, also cornelian heads 
and miscellaneous ornaments of cut wire. A special interest 
attaches to the animal representations in radiating rows, 
supported on metal frames. The most significant figure 
is the buffalo, which still plays an important part in the 
religious ritual of the Todas of the Nilgiri hills.”^^ Repre- 
sentations of the buffalo in terracotta were found in a 
number of cairns and barrows opened in the Nilgiris by 
J. W. Breeks in the early seventies of the last century. 
A number of Iron Age sites were also discovered in 1936 
by Bao Bahadur Krishnamacharlu in the Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly districts of Madras in the upper reaches of the 
Tamraparni river and its tributaries near the Travancore 


10. A. S. B. 190i.3, p. 104 ; 1904-5, p. 41, and 1908-9, p. 92 ; and Cata- 
logue of Prehistoiic Antiquities from Adichanallur and Perumbair, I9i5. 

11. Sir J( Im’Cumniing’s, Revealing India’s Past, p, 114, 



border. “A big urn of the thiek and red variety measaring 
about 3 feet in height and 8 feet in circutnferenoe at the 
bulge excavated by him at Vaiiyampottai in the Tenkasi 
taluka of the Tinnevelly district was found to contain in 
the central portion a few bone fragments, which were 
identified “as (1) part of the lower end of the shaft of a 
human femur and (2) two fragments of th^shaftof a human 
radius.” Dr. Thurston thought that at Adichanallor only 
a selection of human bones was interred. The discoveries 
made by me at Harappa conclusively prove that the pot- 
burials of Stratum I in the' Cemetery H were the result, 
of post-exposure Jmrials. It appears that the same practice 
was fpllowed at Adichanallor and other places in the South 
especially as in them, too, there is no evidence of cre- 
mation.^ ^ 

Chaleo! ithic urn burials of Harappa in the north have 
their counterparts in the Iron Age sites in South India. 
In any country methods of disposal of the dead would 
change but little, the more so in a conservative country like 
India. Thus whereas it is most desirable to establish the 
sequence and, if possible, to trace the connections between 
the Chalcolithie burials of the north with Iron Age burials 
of South India the fact that, a continuity of such customs 
is possible right into the historical times should always be 
remembered and put us on our guard against jumping to 
any rash conclusions. All the more caution is therefore 
needed in studying the comparative chronology and inter- 
relation of the numerous stone circles and cairns which 
are found widely scattered in the hiilgiris, Malabar, 
Chingleput, Coimbatore and Kurnool districts of the Madras 
Presidency, and in the Megalithic remains and burials 
which have been reported from South India, Hyderabad 
and other parts of the Deccan, as well as in the Chhota 
Nagpur plateau from Palamau to Dalbhum near Tatanagar, 
Durgapur on the Damodar river in the Burdwan district 
and Central India, Central Provinces, Mirzapur district 
of U. P. and elsewhere. But the value of these materials 
is greatly diminished by the fact that there is none among 
them to which a definite date can be ascribed. So much 
so that, even apart from the palseolithic remains, in a 
majority of cases the date of their manufacture cannot be 
►affirmed within a few centuries. 



Throiigboiit North India copper implements occur over 
:i wide range from Baluchistan in the west to Hooghly in 
the east. Among them may be mentioned those.froni Bijnor, 
Cawnpore and Fatehgarh in the United Provinces and 
Gungeria in the Balaghat district of the Central Provinces 
which contained hare and shouldered celts, harpoons, spear- 
heads both plain and barbed, axe-heads, swords, and an 
object suggestive of human shape. The most important 
old world hoard of implements came from Gungeria which 
comprised no less than 424 specimens of almost pure metal, 
weighing in all 829 pounds, besides 102 ornamental laminae 
of silver. “Such a collection, comprising as it did a variety 
of implements intended for manifold domestic and other- 
purposes, affords evidence enough, as Dr. Smith has re- 
marked, that their manufacture was being conducted in 
India on an extensive scale ; while the distinctive types 
that had been evolved and are represented both in this 
and in other finds, connote a development that must already 
have extended over a long period, though at the same time 
the barbed spear heads and harpoons and flat celts, mani- 
festly, copied from neolithic prototypes bespeak a relatively 
high antiquity.^® It must be a "ded here that implements, 
etc., of copper and bronze found at H irappa and Mohenjo. 
daro are much more primitive looking than those recovered 
from the sites referred to above in the United and Central 
Provinces. The only thing in this connection that may 
call for an explanation is that these obviously later sites 
should have furnished, With but one exception’^^ which may 
have been imported, almost pure copper. This may be due 
to these hoards being manufactured . from copper extracted 
from quarries other than those which were drawn upon 
by the Indus people who are not known to have possessed 
tin as a separate metal which, along with arsenic, was 
used as an alloy for hardening their tools. 

Some of the aborigines, are directly descended from 
the Neolithic races and this phase of civilization was pre- 
served in some parts of the country until mediaeval and 
probably more recent times. To those races are also to be 
ascribed a class of chipped trap implements from Bundei- 
khand and the pygmy flints that occur in myriads among 
the off-shoots of the Vindhyas. A large number of rockt 
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paintings and some carvings are found in several parts 
of India localized mostly in the Yindhya and Kaimuiv 
ranges, notably in the Southern parts of the Mirzapur 
district of U. P., the Pachmarhi hills and Hoshangahad 
in the Central Provinces and at Singhanpur in the Raigarh 
State of the Eastern States Agency. Writing about them 
in the Cambridge History of India, Sir John Marshall 
says : 

“Some of the oaves in which the latter (chipped trap 
implements and pygmy flints) havo been found are adorned 
with rude drawings in ruddle or hEematite, and from the 
outlines of the primitive weapons depicted in them it has 
been thought that the drawings were executed during the 
neolithic period, but though the conjecture is plausible 
enough and is borne out, let it be said, by the discovery of 
rubbed specimens of red hsematite and palettes for grinding 
down the material at various neolithic sites in the Deccan, 
it is by no means certain that these drawings go back to 
so remote an age. This observation applies still more 
forcibly to the rnogalithic tombs, which occur in vast 
numbers in the central and southern parts of the Peninsula, 
and to the accumulations of prehistoric scoria, often of 
considerable size, which are known to antiquarians as 
‘cinder-mounds,’ as well as to the so-called ‘cup-marks’ or 
small hollowed depressions in the rocks, which have been 
interpreted by some investigators as a forgotten system of 
writing.” 

Therefore a systematic survey of the ancient sites 
in Rajputana, the Punjab, the United Provinces and the 
rest of . Northern India is indispensably necessary if the 
gap between the Chalcolithic Culture of the North and the 
historical monuments of India is to he filled and a reliable 
sequence established for the various phases of what is 
vaguely termed pre-historic. Only by systematic explora- 
tion of the earliest sites, which might be revealed by such 
a survey in the great river valleys, can the sequence of 
cuUural strata be established and when that yardstick 
is found it may be possible to trace links between isolated 
sites or cultural establishments in fixing the chronology 
of which blunders might be made in the present state of 
our knowledge. Again, it is thus only that we may ever 
hope to discover the monuments, such as may exist, of the 
great epic age and of the age of the Rigveda, the literary 
records of which have left a permanent impress on the 
course and development of Indian History. For the Indian 



Peninsula, a siinilar survey is equally necessary. It is here 
that the ancient most palaeolithic and neolithic cultures 
can be traced and the interrelation of the Chalcolithio 
and Iron Age cultures can be determined. 

A close study of the Indian punch-marked coins 
reveals that whereas a number of marks on them corres- 
pond to the figures and signs on the Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro seals there are certain other marks which have 
obvious similarities with letters of the Brahmi alphabet. 
With the finds of further hoards of punch-marked coins 
from stratified sites and the coordination of signs on them 
with the Indus Valley Script on the one hand and their 
Brahmi descendants on the other, the researches may one 
day provide the key not only to the sequence of the cultural 
strata of the proto-historic period but also to the decipher- 
ment of the Indus Valley Script which has baffled the 
attempts of Indologists so far. Valuable material on punch- 
marked coins has already been published by Durga Prasad, 
John Allan and Walsh and the possibility of fruitful 
results in this direction ought to spur us on to further 
effort. 

The services that epigraphy has rendered to the poli- 
tical, religious and social history of India are too well 
known. The inscriptions are found widespread over the 
whole of India on metals, stone and various other subs- 
tances. Among those of metal, the most numerous are 
on copper sheets which purport to be “donative charters 
issued by Kings, feudatory chieftains, provincial governors 
or any high officials who had the authority to alienate 
state lands and to assign allotments from the state revenues. 
They were, in fact, title-deeds, and passed into private 
custody as soon as they were issued.” Usually, they are 
replete with genealogical information of the donor and 
donee. A reconstruction of the ancient geography of 
India, such as is known at present, has been due in no 
small measure to the Epigraphical researches made so far 
and the identification of new place names with the help 
of the topographical date associated with them is likely 
to make our knowledge of the subject progressively more 
and more comprehensive. Useful work in this direction 
can be taken up by the research departments in the Uni- 
versities. Moreover, a clue to the course of the migrations 
of ancient cult ures can be furnished by researches based 
on actual field work. Here I cannot do better than to 
refer to the researches carried on for about forty years 


by the late Sir Aiirel Stein whose brilliant work is worthy 
of emulation. 

The Gupta Period has been called the golden age of 
ancient India. It has left a permanent impress on° the 
political, cultural, scientific, religious, art and building 
activities of India and brought about a powerful revival 
of Hinduism which had begun to assert itself immediately 
after the palmy days of Buhdhism during the reign of the 
great Maury an Emperor Asoka. The effect of this on the 
history of culture survived by about a century and a half 
the political supremacy of the Guptas which did not last 
beyond the 5th century A. D. In paintings as in sculpture 
the art of this period is characterised by a balance and 
judicious restraint in composition, perfection of technique 
and boldness of exeuction which have scarcely been excelled. 
The art treasures of Ajanta and Bagh, ‘ Badami and 
Sittanavasal, etc. and sculptures^ — which have been found 
widely distributed over the whole of India and are rightly 
prized for their idealised expression—have elicited their 
due meed of praise from connoisseurs. Architecturally 
also, this period marks the beginning of the two styles of 
temple architecture in India, viz., the “Nagara” and the 
“Dravida” which were to develop into the great Indo- 
Aryan sihharas of the north and vimanas of the south. 
These two styles are found side by side in the Durga and 
Ladkhan temples at Aiholi in the south, while the HMara 
of the Deogarh and Bhitargaon temples is found to occur 
with the flat roof of the Sanchi, Tigawa, Nachna Kutbara 
and other temples in Northern India. Gradually, during 
the mediaeval period, these two styles became distinctive 
of the north and south. Of the early HJchara type the 
only lithic example extant in Northern India is the 
Da^avatara temple at Deogarh which may be dated to the 
beginning of the 6th century A. D. Though the upper 
part of its Hhhara has long disappeared I was fortunate in 
discerning recently over the outer vertical band of its 
elaborate door-frame the replicas which I take to represent 
the profile of this or another similar contemporary shrine. 
This temple appears to have been a straight-edged pyramid 
built in receding tiers, the large projection in the centre 
of each side, which accommodates a broad but deeply 
recessed niche enclosed by pilasters, being carried up the 
spire on which the principal decorative element is the 
chaitya-window motif. The profile of the HJchara on the 
door jamb also shows UmalaJcas at the corners and the 
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top. Here, then, is an already well-defined type of HMara 
of the Gupta Period, which with time grew taller, 
pyramidal, curvilinear, more perfected and elaborate. For 
reasons, which I need not detail here, I do not agree with 
Cunningham that because a few pillars were found on the 
basement there was originally a pillared portieo on each 
of the four sides over the platform or with R. D. Banerji 
that the whole platform was covered over with a flat roof. 
The sanctum, as remarked by Cunningham, occupied the 
centre of the nine squares into which the terrace over the 
basement was divided. Excavation of the plinth carried 
out by Day a Ram Salmi revealed at each corner the 
existence of a small square shrine so that together with the 
central cella the Dasavatara temple constitutes the earliest 
example in northern India of ihe panoharahia type. The 
basement was decorated by at least two series of sculptured 
panels of which the smaller one was superposed over the 
larger one — two panels of the latter being still in situ. 
To give a cursory idea of this important and beautiful 
temple I shall now give a very brief outline of it. 

The plinth, to which access is gained by a flight of 
steps rising from the centre of each side, measures 55 ft. 
6 inches square and has at each corner a miniature shrine 
lift, square, of which only the traces are now left. On 
every side the resulting two sections on the plinth were 
relieved in the middle by a projection which accommo- 
dated longer panels carved at the side facets also by 
breaking through the third and fourth moulded courses. 
The plinth is very much ruined though obviously it must 
have risen to the level of the doorstep of the shrine which 
is about nine feet above the level of the moonstones at 
the bottom of the flights of steps. Over this, the parapet 
would have risen to another two feet. The cella {gar- 
hhagriJia) is a plain square ( 18 ' 6 “x 18'6") facing west relieved 
by an exquisitely carved doorway on the east and a broad 
and deep panelled niche enclosed by projecting pilasters 
in the centre of each side. The entablature above the level 
of the doorway and niches shows a simple frieze of arched 
window pattern over which projected all-round on canti- 
lever _ beams, four on each side, a deep chhajja which 
effectively shaded the reliefs on the doorway and panels 
on the remaining sides without causing any obstruction 
to the view. The probable form the s-ikhara took ' has 
already been explained above. 

The door-frame (U'2">< lO'Q") consists of four facets 
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I running all round, each facet showing at the bottom a 

f standing figure. Beginning with the innermost facet the 

first one is a haloed male figure followed on each aide by 
two female figures. At the outer ends of the frame is a 
standing pot-bellied dwarf (Kichaka) upholding with both 

hands a squat pot of typicaf Gupta design from which 
emerges a graceful band covered with foliage and flowers. 
At the level of the lintel this band sweeps back 10" in 
order to accommodate the figures of Ganga on the proper 
right and Yamuna on the left, each canopied by an 
•: umbrella and standing on their respective vehicles. This 

pbsition for the river goddesses at the sides of the lintel 
> is also found in other early Gupta temples. Set out in 

■ . the centre of the lintel is Vishnu seated on Ananta and 

usually this deity is the same to whom the shrine is 
dedicated. Circumambulating from left to right we come 
; to the panelled niches the subjects of which rank among 

1 the masterpieces of Indian sculpture. The panel on the 

■ north depicts the episode of Gajendra-moksha, that on the 

I east the great penance of ISTara and Narayapa and on the 

I south Ananta^ayi Vishpu. 

As I have stated above, the plinth was adorned by 
two series of carved panels which depict scenes from the 
Ramayapa and Mahabharata. The Ramayapa panels in- 
clude Ahalya-uddhara ; Vana-gamana; the visit of Rama, 
Lakshmapa and Sita to the hermitage of the sage Agastya : 

- the cutting of the nose and ear of Snrpanakha ; the combat 
of Bali and Sugriva ; the garlanding of Sugriva by Laksh- 
I mapa; the visit of Lakshmapa to Sugriva etc. ; and Hanu- 
man rushing with herbs to revive Lakshmapa. Among 
the few scenes from the Mahabharata are the birth of 
,> Kfishpa; Nanda and Yasoda fondling Bala-deva and 

j Krishpa ; and the Sakata-lila. A much mutilated panel 

I still in position depicts Vamanasratara. What other 

i avatams of Vishpu were found on the temple plin^ it is 

' impossible to say now. 

1 The ruin of this great temple is so complete that a 

I good deal of work is required to make a conjectural re- 
storation on paper of the temple as a whole. That alone 
: can impart some idea not only of its form but also of 

, its former grandeur. To this task I propose to address 
: myself. 

I ' In conclusion, I would earnestly appeal to scholars, 

I in their respective spheres of study, to do all that is possible 

;; * to bridge the gulf which still exists between the earliest 

I 6 ' ' ' ' 


historic monuments of India and the long period preceding 
them until we come to the discovery of the Harappa Cul- 
ture. Some of the obvious ways of doing so that have 
suggested themselves to me have been outlined above and 
I am sure that, while w'e are grappling with this important 
and many sided problem, light will come from other direc- 
tions also. Once we start building up the chronological 
sequences, in the elucidation of which stratigraphical 
evidence and comparative study of cultural data are bound 
to play an important part, it may be hoped that the picture 
of what is now vaguely termed pre-historic will gradually 
begin to unfold itself. The task, however, is by no means 
small or easy : it requires all the effort and earnestness 
we are capable of. Let it be added further that fuller 
light is required to illumine the dark pages of the historic 
period as well, for instance the interval between the 
Si§unagas and the Mauryas and the tangled political con- 
ditions which confronted the later Mauryas and Sungas 
throughout the 2ud and 1st centuries B. C. Even later, 
such important relics as those of the Gupta Period would 
demand a greater and more intensive study. Large scale 
excavation of early historic sites, where systematic work 
is likely to repay, is therefore a great desideratum. 



ROYAL POWER m AFOIENT INDIA 
BY 

PROF. K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, 

University of Madras. 

The object of this paper is to elucidate two matters relating 
to the power and prerogative of the king in ancient India which 
have formed the subjects of some recent discussions, and which 
appear to require a little further elucidation. The first relates 
to the nature and extent of the validity of the royal edict ; this 
has been dealt with by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
in his Bajadharma, and after him by Dr. U. N. Ghoshal. The 
second touches the apparently endless debate on whether ancient 
Indian king was the owner of the soil of the state or not — a 
subject on which Dr. Ghoshal joined issue with the late Dr. Jayas- 
wal in a paper that has bean included in his recent publication : 
'The Beginnings of Indian Histriography and other essays’. I 
have no new texts to produce on either of these subjects, but I 
see reason to interpret the known texts differently from these 
distinguished scholars, and I shall endeavor to state my position 
(and theirs) as briefly as possible. 

I 

It is common knowledge that the Hindu king had little or 
no legislative power as we understand it in modern politics; he 
was more law-guardian than law-maker, and any orders issued 
by him had to have a due regard to the principles of common 
equity (Dharma) and defer to local customs and usages. One 
writer Katyayana, goes so far as to say that a royal order which 
did not satisfy these tests was not a properly made rule. He 
says this in a verse which has become the plaything of ignorant 
scribes and baffled editors who have fallen victims to them and 
which in its correct form should, I think, read as follows : 

nyaya-sastra -(a)virodhena desa-dr^tes-tathaiva ca 
yam-dharmam sthapayed-raja nyayyam tad-rajasasanam 

Both in the reading and interpretation of this verse there is 
no difference between Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar and 
myself.^ 

But then, to this position upheld by the generality of writers 
on Hindu polity, there is an important exception, and that is the 
view put forward by Kautilya in his Arthas'dstra. I have no 
desire to open the question of the date and authorship of this work 


1. Bajadbama, p, 133, 
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here, but would only say that I regard it in the main as the 
production of the celebrated Chancellor of Ohandragupta Maurya. 

I consider, further, that the position taken up by Kautilya for the 
first time in India ou the place of the royal edict in the Indian 
state is better accounted for on this supposition than on any 
other. 

Kautilya holds that royal edict (rajasasana) has an indepen- 
dent validity of its own ; not only is it valid by itself because 
of its very character of being an order of the king', and without . 
having to undergo or satisfy any tests regarding its comformity 
to nydya, usage, and so on, but its validity is of such superior and 
over-riding character that all other sources of law and right 
go under when they come into conflict with it. Here is Kautilya’s 
text setting out the law of the matter 

dharmasca vyavaharasca caritram rajasasanam 

vivadarthascatuspadah pascimah purvabadhakah 

atra satye sthito dharmah vyavaharastu saksisu 

caritram samgrahe pumsam rajnam ajha tu sasanam 

which may be rendered time : Dharma, contract, custom and royal 
decree are the four legs of Law (determinants of litigation). Of 
these each later item is of superior validity to its predecessor. 
Dharma is rooted in truth ; contract in witnesses ; custom in the 
tradition of the people ; and the decree in the command of kings’. 
Nothing can be clearer, as an absolute exaltation of the king’s 
power, legislative as well as executive, above all other sources 
of law. 

And Kautilya does not stop here. He goes further and lays 
it down that whenever the Sastra is in conflict with any specific 
rule of reason finding expression in a royal decree the latter shall 
prevail, and the reason he assings is startingly modern — the text 
must be corrupt.^ It is noteworthy that the phrase dharmanyaya 
employed by Kautilya in this context was understood by 
Dr. Bhama Sastri as meaning the king’s law ; I think that is the 
most natural way of understanding this phrase is the context. 
The verse reads : 

Sastram vipratipadyeta dharma-nya> ena kenacit 
nyayastatra prams nam syat tatra patho hi nasyati 


' 2. Bk. lILCh. (i). 

3. Contra Bajudharma p. 82 where the passage is somehow under- 
stood as being in consonance with the doctrine of ‘infallibility of the 
common source’ of both the Arthasaatra and Dharmasastra. I am aware 
of the other interpretations ot the last quarter ol the verse-fatra patho hi 
misj/ati, nut 1 think the correct meaning is what I have stated above. 
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i.e. where the s'dstra is found to conflict with a rule of reason, 
there reason shall prevail, for the text indeed may be corrupt 
{lit. perishes). In the face of these statements of Kautilya 
exalting royal authority and reason above the cannonical books 
and their precepts Yajdavalky a, who is often found versifying 
the text of the J.rifos'i?sira seems to have felt the need to mark 
his emphatic dissent from Kautilya on this matter, and he 
roundly asserts ; 

arthalastrat-tu balavad iharmasastram iti sthitih 
And he was not far wrong ; the general trend of Indian political 
thought was to exalt the code above the king and bind the king’s 
discretion with its precepts. But Kautilya is the exception 
and a very significant exception. Only one subsequent writer 
ventured to follow him in the view he took of the place of the 
royal edict in the constitution of the state ; that was the author 
of the Smrti now going under the name of Farada who held along 
with Kautilya, that among the four determinants of a subject in 
dispute, the royal decree had the highest validty and overruled 
everything else. 

For Kautilya’s sentence : purvahadhakah, Farada 

substitutes : uttara]} purvabadhaka^ without any change in the 
meaning. Prof. Rangaswami Aiyengar however renders Farada’s 
words by ‘what precedes over-rides what follow’, a rendering 
which by the way, he attached once to the words of Kautilya in 
the same context ; and Dr. U. F. Ghoshal has cited him with 
approval.^ Prof. Rangaswami thus imagines a conflict on this 
matter between Kautilya and Firada which does not exist and 
writes a long note on it. ’ 

It should not be supposed that Kautilya threw dharma over- 
board and advocated an unrestrained autocracy on the part of 
the monarch. He was too well rooted in Hindu tradition and had 
too little faith in the unaided intelligence of even the ablest 
monarch to have followed that course. In the midst of the dis- 
cussion from which our extracts come, Kautilya affirms : 

rajnah svadharmah svargsya praja dharmena rakshituh, i.e. the 

king who fulfils his peculiar duties and protects his subjects in 
accordance with dharmic ways attains heaven. The kind’s 
obligation to keep to the path of virtue is thus asserted clearly • 
and his orders therefore embodied the rules of reason and iustice 
as commonly understood of men, and were thus dharma nmm<i ■ 
their high importance, and overriding validity in cases of conflict 
with other determinants of right is hinted at first in one ver^ 
. which repeats the four determinants in the same order as before 

4 , See Rajadharma, -p. IZa ; Some aspects of Ancient Indiatf' Polity 

p. 170 ; and Qhoshai, The Beginnings liX and n 8 


but puts them on the wider ground of general administration, 
instead of conforming them to litigation {vivadurtha ) ; 
anusasaddhi dharmena vyvaharena samsthays 
nyayena oa caturthena caturantam mahim jayet 
Here samtha and nydya stand for Caritra and rrijas'dsana respec- 
tively ; then follows a verse on cases of conflict in which artha 
is to be subordinated to dharma, and lastly the verse already 
cited on the higher vilidity of a reasonable law of the king when 
it is in conflict with s'dstras (canon). It is clear therefore that 
while Kautilya keeps to tradition, he introduces a new element 
the effect of which is to attach to royal edicts a degree of impor- 
tance they had never before possessed. 

Now how are we to explain this exaltation of royal power by 
Kautilya which clearly runs against the main current of Indian 
tradition and in the end makes no tangible impression on Indian 
political thought as reflected in the subsequent literature on polity ? 
The explanation must be sought in the general historical conditions 
of ^he age of Kautilya. It was an age of great monarchies, and 
the great Hellenistic kingdoms particularly Syria and Egypt, 
were perfecting the traditions and institutions of royal absolutism 
they inherited from the Persian empire of the Achamenids, And 
in these states we find the same exaltation of the royal edict 
above all other forms of law and convention, and the growth 
of a new and uniform civil law promoted by the active exercise 
of royal authority either directly in royal decrees or indirectly 
by the decisions and awards of the king’s officers acting in his 
name. The position is well summed up for all the Hellenistic 
kingdoms in these words by Rostovtzef! ‘This variety of juridical 
systems was dominated by the royal legislation and jurisdiction. 
It is evident that a royal law, order, or regulation if it conflicted 
with other laws, was always regarded as over-riding them, and 
that the royal verdict in law suits was final. The same may be 
true of the decisions of certain royal officials, who often rendered 
justice in the name of the king concurrently with the regular 
courts. It is clear that the royal authority was actively exerted 
in the sphere of civil law’. The Mauryan state was in active 
contact with its western neighbours, and the probability is great 
that the developments that were taking place under the Selecuids 
and Ptolemies were not altogether unknown to Kautilya who 
stated in so many words that he wrote his treatise for the use 
of his monarch basing it not only on all the extant s'astras on the 
subject of polity but after having collected the contemporary 
practice of different states (prayog&n upcdabhya ca)^ 


5. Sodl&l *nd Bloonomio History of the Hellenistic, world, pp. 1067-68. 

6, Bk. li Ch. 10, verse at the end. 
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On the question of royal ownership of all land in the state 
the locibs classicus regarding Indian tradition is of course the 
well known comment of S'abarasvamin on Jaimini VI— 7. But 
Megasthenes and modern Anglo-Indian Jurisprudence hold the 
opposite view that all land is the property of the king (State), and 
that the cultivators are only tenants, not owners. Students of 
this question have fallen under the influence of this idea and traced 
it even in texts which are susceptible of another interpretation 
in conformity with Indian tradition. I shall leave aside the 
question as regards modern India as it is involved in rights 
acquired by conquest, and confine myself to the ancient Hindu 
theory on the subject. I shall examine the texts discussed by 
Dr. Ghoshal first, and then seek to explain how Megasthenes’ 
view of the subject may be accounted for. Dr. Ghoshal’s discussion^ 
takes the form of a polemic against Jayaswal’s contentions put 
forward in his work on Hindu Polity, and I find myself more in 
agreement with Dr. Ghoshal in his critique of Jayaswal’s inter- 
pretations, and with this observation I take leave of the polemical 
part of this study,, and turn to consider the true import of the 
texts cited in that paper with a view to determine how far they ai'e 
opposed to the iMmamna doctrine laid down by Sabarasvimin 
that the king does not differ from any other man as regards pro- 
prietary rights in the soil, except that he is entitled as king to a 
share, usually a sixth part, of the produce from it. 

The first text is from Manu on treasure troves and mines 
enjoining a half-share to the king in either case on the ground 
that the king offers protection to the land and is its overlord — 
ardhahhag-rakmnAdr&ja bhumeradkipatir hi sa^. The main point 
at issue here is the import of the expression adhi-pati, lord or 
sovereign ; and despite the high authority of Buhler who sees in 
this ‘a distant recognition of the principle that the ownership of 
all land is vested in the king’, I venture to question this statement. 
There is much difference between an overlordship (adhi-patya) 
which confers a right of regulation and control, and proprietorship 
with absolute rights of disposal of the property ; the ml'mamsa 
position admits the former for the king in land, but not the 
latter, and I do not think Manu’s statement means anything more. 
It says that the main reason for the royal share lies in the pro- 
tection he affords ; and Medhatithi discusses the nature of this 
protection in the case of treasure-troves and minerals. He raises 
the issue that the king can hardly be said to protect these as no 
one knows what is hidden underground, and answers it by saying 
that he guards it from being seized by a stronger person and thus 
affords real protection. And the general overlordsMp of the' Idng 


7, Op, ctt. pp. 158-66. 
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over the land seems to be affirmed more to justify the larger share 
of this hidden wealth when it comes to light, than falls to the 
king in the case of produce raised by the exertions of the owners of 
the land. Manu’s text can be understood in a sense that does not 
imply the royal ownership of all land, and I think that is the 
correct way to understand it. 

Likewise in the verse cited by Bhattasvamin in his com- 
mentary on Kautily a II 24 . 

raja bhumeh patir-drstah sastrajnairudakasya ca 
tabhayam-anyattu yad-dravyam tatra svamyam kutumbinim 
Here it seems to me that the general control over land and water 
(patitva) that vests in the king as the head of the state is con- 
trasted with the full proprietorship of other property vesting in 
their owners (svamyam). The utmost that this passage can be 
taken to imply is that land and water were subject to the eminent 
domain of the head of the state and could not ever become the 
absolute property of his subjects in the sense in which other things 
can. And Bhattasvamin cites this verse to justify the water rates 
laid down by Kautilya. It is still a far cry to the royal owner- 
ship of all land in the state 

The verses cited from the Matisollasa are a late echo of the 
early arthas'ostras which vest the king with a monopoly in mines, 
and the second verse is a loose justification ^of the monopoly as 
part of the divine order in the universe. It reads : 

dhangnam-isvaro raja hrahmana parikalpitah 
bhugatgnam visesepa yato’sau vibudhgdhipah 
This is not sober political theory, but an extravagance of the 
nature of arthavada : 

Lastly the extract from Mitra Misra who cites two verses 
from Katygyana and comments on them does not seem to put the 
matter in any different light. Here Dr. Ghoshal has been guided 
by the high authority of Mahamahopadhygya P. V. Kane who 
writes ; ‘The idea underlying these verses seems to be the king 
is the owner of all lands in the state... The actual cultivators of 
the soil have only a qualified ownership of the soil’. The last 
sentence is to my mind the correct position ; the hesitant tone of 
the first sentence is more than justified, though Kane’s doubts 
are ignored by Ghoshal ; in fact if the last sentence is correct, 
'the king could not be ‘owner of all lands’, but at best only, like 
cultivators, ‘a partial owner’. As a matter of fact both Katygyana 
and Mitra Misra , do not, assert anything more than the over- 
lordship of the king in the laild of the State, and as the whole 
passage is a clc^ely reasoned statement of the position, I shall 
reproduce the text and 5ffer my* translation : 

‘bhQsvgmi tu smrto rgja ngnyadravsya sarvadg 
tatphalasya hi sadbhggam prapnuygn-nanyathaiva tu 
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bhutansm tannivasitvat svamitvanx tena kirttitam 
tatkriyabalisadbhagam subhasubhanimittajam’ iti 
Asyarthah I'aja bhuvah svami amrtah anyadravyasya bhumi- 
sambaddba dravyasya na svimi anyatha bhumisvamyabhave 
bh jtanam prSniuam tannivasitvat bbunivasitvat svamitvam rajna iti 
seaah ityatah tatkriyabalisadbhagam prapnuyat”. 

“Katyayana (has :) ‘the king is declared the lord of the land, 
and not of any other wealth, as otherwise he would not get the 
sixth part of its fruits. As beings inhabit the land, the lordship 
(of the king) has been declared ; hence he shall get a sixth part 
of the results of their work as tax, subject to exigencies good 
and bad’. This means : the king is declared lord of the land. Of 
the other wealth related to the land he is not lord. Anyatha 
means in the absence of the lordship of the land. Bhutanam 
means : of beings. Tannivasitvat means because they dwell on 
land. Svamitvam, that is, of the king (understood). Hence he 
shall get as hali (tax) a sixth part of (the I’esults of) their work’. 

Buhler and Kane are great names ; but I am unable to help 
thinking that they have been influenced by current notions in 
their interpretation of Mann and Mitra Misra. When it is possible 
to interpret them in line with the mimamsa tradition, and I thrink 
I have shown that this can be done, I believe that it is proper so 
to interpret them and in no other way. If my view is correct, 
the contradiction among authorities that Dr. G-hoshal discovered 
ceases to exist, and there stands revealed the continuity of tradi- 
i).ion that is to be expected in so vital a question of constitutional 
law from a race of writers who were no mean masters of juristic 
argument. 

To turn finally to Megasthenes. His statement as reproduced 
by Diodorus is clear and definite® : ‘The husbandmen pay a 
land-tribute to the king, because all India is the property of the 
crown, and no private person is permitted to own land’. In saying 
this Megasthenes was clearly mistaken ; but his mistake was 
most natural in his circumstances. He was a Hellenistic diplomat 
who had held other offices before he was deputed to Pataliputra 
and was presumably thoroughly familiar with the administrative 
systems of Egypt, Syria and other Hellenistic states. In them 
the State was the absolute property of the king. To cite Eostovt- 
zeff again® : ‘Absolute rule meant, alike from the Egyptian and 
from the Macedonian point of view the ownership of the State, 
of its soil and subsoil, and ultimately of the products of the soil 
and the subsoil. The state was the ‘house’ (oikosj of the king, 


8. Me. Crindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p; 42, 

9, Op. cit. p. 269. 
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and its territory his estate. So the king managed the State as a 
plain Macedonian or Greek would manage his own household’. 
Now this view was never accepeted in India, and there is no 
statement is Kautilya that even remotely resembles it, as has 
been admitted by’ close students of the Arthas'astra, who like, 
Stein and Breloer, have studied it from different points of viewi 

At the same time the Arthasastra adumbrates a vast scheme 
of detailed control of the agrarian operations in the whole state 
including the marketing of produce, undertaken by a well organized 
bureaucracy comprising a vast host of officials, great and small. 
There are many sections in the adhyak^apracara, the unique 
contribution of Eautilya to Arthxis'astra, which bear out this 
statement, and it is’ not at all unlikely that they derived their 
inspiration from the contemporary practice (prayoga) prevalent 
in states outside India. And if the actual machinery of adminis- 
tration was anything like what is envisaged in the great work 
of Kautilya, and I presume that there was a close correspondence 
between the great Chancellor’s theory and practice, Megesthenes 
who spent some time in Pataliputra and surely travelled along 
the whole length of the royal' road from the frontier to the 
capital, must have been struck by the remarkable similarity 
■between what he saw in India and what he knew of other lands ; 
the Maury an state stretched its right of eminent domain to its 
utmost limits and behaved as if it owned the land, and Megas- 
thenes made the inference that was most natural in the cir- 
cum%taces. 

But in reality, India knew nothing of the State ownership 
of its soil until she passed under the rule of foreigners who based 
the^' claims on the rights of conquerors. 

Observations by Mr, P. V, Kane 

I. As regards the king’s ownership of land. It has to be 
remembered that Jaimini’s siitra in Chap. VI occurs in connection 
with the visvapt sacrifice wherein the sacrificer was to make 
a gift of all his property. Jaimini says that a man cannot even 
in visvapt make a gift of his senior other relatives, because they 
are not owned by him, nor can he make a gift of a ludra who 
only serves him as it is the duty of a sudra today. As regards 
a king Jamini makes the statement that he cannot make a gift 
of the whole country or land, as it is common to all beings and 
not to the king alone. This sutra is referred to by Nilakantha 
in his vyavahara mayukha and the author gives it as his opinion 
that a being cannot make a gift of land cultivated by husbandmen, 
but only of what belongs to him being the right to recover J as tax. 
When Katyayana speaks of the king being the lord of the earth 
(Bhusvami) and that persons have a qualified ownership because 
they reside in the land, we have to interpret these words in such 


a way as to harmonize with the Purva Mimamsa, since the prin- 
ciple of interpretation is ekavafcyata (as far as possible) and not 
contradiction. So the king was absolute owner of all uncultivated 
land and of land surrendered by cultivators. He could not oust 
the cultivators and his only right therein was that of receiving 
I or I share of produce as the case may be. 

II. On the verses of Kautilya and Narada as to Vyavyahira 
having four padas, each later one of which was stronger than 
each preceeding one. 

Here both the words ‘uttarah’ and pasumah mean the same 
thing viz., ‘latter or last’ and Prof. Eangaswami Aiyangar was 
wrong in interpi’eting the two as laying down two different pro- 
positions. In this verse the word vyavahara in the 2nd line means 
‘lawsuit or judicial proceeding’ while vyavahara in the first half 
only means evidence of witnesses and the like. Dharma means 
‘admission of plaintiffs claim or confession’ and also ‘ordeal’. If 
a man asked for an order and his opponent claimed ordinary 
trial by the evidence of witnesses or documents, then ordeal could 
not be resorted to and so vyavahai’a set aside the procedure of 
Dharma. ‘Ciritra’ means ‘usages written down in the king’s record’ 
and ‘inference’. Suppose a man was charged with adultery with 
an abhira woman. He would be convicted by the process of 
vyavahara. But if he produces from the king’s record a passage 
that adultery with a bhira women is not punishable he will escape 
conviction. Here ‘Oaritra’ sets aside ‘vyavahara’. Where there is 
rno evidence, no ordeal is possible on and usages the king has to decide 
as best as he can. That is rajaiasana. There is also another sense. 
The king may want to change immoral customs of the auhiras. 
He may issue an edict to that effect. That would make rajasasana 
set aside caritra. So the king had a certain power of legislation, 
but in the view of most writers he could not legislate so as to 
override sastra, but he could legislate as regards immoral customs 
or for the safety of the kingdom. 


EVOLUTION OP GAVE ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA 
AND CEYLON 

BY 

DE. B. C. Law, Calcutta. 

The cave is one of the probable lines along which religious 
architecture developed in India and Ceylon. In the historical 
process of its development one may trace the different froms of 


its combination, araalgation or co-ordination, conscious or un- 
conscious, with other lines of development. 

The English words cave, cavern and cavity, all meaning a 
hollow place in the earth, a den, are derivable from the Latin 
cavus meaning a hollow, corresponding to which we have the 
Asokan term kubha for a cave. The JRgveda applies the name of 
Kubha (Greek Kophes, Kophen) to the river Kabul, probably for 
the reason that it hollowed out its coui*se through several Hima- 
layan mountains, hills and rooks. The Sanskrit and Pali word 
guha is just a phonetic variation of Kubha. 

The Sanskrit lexicon, Amarakom (V. 15) lists devakkata-vila 
(a natural cavity in a rock) and' gahvara (a hollow, hole) as 
synonyms of guha. Two cognate words are dari (a grotto, crevice) 
and kandara (a cleft, split, fissure, cavern) wrought by the action 
of water (ibid., V. 14). In the Upanisads and the Dhammapada 
the word guha stands for the heart, better, the cavity of the heart. 
Of. guhacara {Muf}d(^ka Up.) meaning ‘moving in secret, in the 
heart’, guhasaya (Dhp.) meaning ‘lying in the heart’. In the 
Mahabharata (III. 16118) the word guhamukha implies ‘wide- 
mouthed, open-mouthed’, while in the Vayu Purai}a (xxii. 164) 
Guhavasin, i.e., ‘The dweller of a cave’, is met with as the name 
of a muni or silent conte mplat ive. Etymologically guha is a 
hiding place, derived from s/ guha (to hide). 

In Pali literature, the word guha is employed almost as 
equivalent to kandara meaning ‘a grotto’, while giri-guha stands 
for “a mountain cleft, a rift, a gorge, always in the formation 
pabbata, kandara guha". The kandara is “a cave, grotto, generally 
on the slope or at the foot of a mountain” Vinaya, ii, 76, 146). 
Thus guha and kandara are also associated with J?a66ftam (Sk. 
pragbhara, Divyavadana, p. 80) in coming ‘a decline, incline, slope’. 
The word kandara is taken sometimes to mean a great passage-like 
hollow between two mountains or rocks.* 

In the Prakrit inscriptions, whether found in India and 
Ceylon, the word ler^a is generally employed in the sense of a 
mountain cave or rooky retreat, shelter or cell. In Pali, too,. le'ifj.a 
or lena (Sk. layana) is used as a synonym of guha. This, too, is 
to be derived from the root (to hide). In the Vinaya Pitaka 
(II. 146), however, the word Zeija is applied “as collective name for 
five kinds of hermitages, viz., vihara, addhayoga, pasada, hammiya, 
and guha." 

Until the natural caves, caverns, crevices or grottoes were 
touched by human hand or the cave-like , dwellings were made 
entirely by human skill in rocks or boulders, we cannot think of 
the beginning and development of any cave architecture. We 


1. P. T. S. Dictionary, page 14-k, 
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obtain a few interesting hints from Pali literature as to the 
manner in which human hand began to work to that end. These 
go to indicate that in making a cave dwelling (le'i^a) “opportunity 
for sitting or lying (was) made by digging (a cave) in a mountain 
or rock or by erecting a wall where the cave is insufficient (so as 
to make the rest of it habitable).”! 

With regard to the famous Indasala guha which was a 
natural cave in the Vediyaka mountain (modern Giriyak hill), 
■we axe told in th.6 Sakka- panha Suttanta that “at the time when 
the Blessed One stepped into it, the cave which was uneven 
became even, which was narrow became wide, which was dark 
became lighted, as if by the supernormal powers of the gods.”^ 
According to Buddhaghosa who had evidently before him the 
picture of the cave touched by human hand, ‘'it had been enclosed 
by walls fitted with doors and windows, done up into a cave 
dwelling with the finest chunam plaster, and adorned with 
garland-and-creeper designs before it was given to the Blessed 
One.”3. 

The ancient l&t}as in Ceylon are just found to be either 
rough-hewn slanting rock under a slope fpabbharaj, slightl-^ chiselled 
leaving the edge untouched so as to prevent the rain-water from 
trickling down. Even at Polunnaruva and Sigiriya, where the 
snake-hood-like inner side of the slope or projection of a rock 
side is spacious enough, the same device was adopted. There is 
hardly any cave architecture to be noticed in Ceylon, worth the 
name. The only exception to the general rule is the rock-cut 
igm) vihara, which, too, is too crude from the architectural point 
of view to bear comparison with the Indian examples of cave- 
dwellings and cave-architecture. 

The Indasala-guha is represented in one of the Bharhut 
medallions as a mountain cave with a rocky floor and an open 
mouthed and arched or bullock-cart-roofed room or hall. It is 
polished inside. The indasala tree. serving as the cognizance of 
the cave is shown above it. ‘Two monkeys are seen sitting on 
cubical rocks, facing each other, while two bears peep out through 
the holes beneath the piled up rocks.’ Thus the rocky surroundings 
of the cave are indicated.* The Indasala and two other caves 


1. Vibhanga-atthakatha, p.%6:pabba'an khanitva pabbhurassa appa- 
honakatthane kuddam uUhapetva batastnamnam. Cf. '■ inaya I, p. 206, 
pabbharam sodhapetva lenam kattukamo. 

2. Digha, IT, pp. 260-270 : Tena Kho pana samayena Indasala guha 
visamayanti sama sampadi, sambadbayahti urunda sampadi, andhakara- 
guhayam aloko udapadi. Yatha tam devanam mahanubhavena. 

3. Sumangala-vilasini, III j.Barua, Barhut, II, p. 56. 

4. Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, PI. XXVII. 4, pp. 88-89 ; Barua, 

Barhut, II, p. 55, III, Scene 56. . 
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clepicted on the Bodhgays stone-railing show similarly an open- 
mouthed and arched-Gorridor-shaped room or halld The distinc- 
tive feature of the Indasala-guha and another cave is that each 
is enclosed by a Buddhist railing. 

1, Barabar and NagarjwVi Caves : The kubhas (rock-cut 
caves) in the Barabar and Nagarjuni hills in South Bihar are 
situated at a distance of about 16 jmiles north of the town of Gaya, 
and were all dedicated to the Ajivikas. These hills consist of 
two narrow parallel ridges, the rook being granite. The caves, 
collectively known as Satghara, are divided into two groups, the 
four of the Barabar group being the most ancient. Out of the 
four caves of this group, two were excavated in the 12th and 
two, including the one left unfinished in the 19th year of Asoka’s 
reign. These rock-out ascetic dwellings marked indeed the begin- 
ning of cave architecture in India. Tne walls of their outer 
chamber are dressed and polished, thus bearing the distinctive 
trait of Asokan art, while the inside of their inner chamber is 
very rough. Their entrance is finished and they undoubtedly 
afford the earliest example of the rock-cut caitya halls. The name 
of the first cave, called Nigoha-kubha (Nyagrodha cave), resembles 
that of the Indasala-guha in that it also had a tree at its entrance 
for its cognizance. 

The Gopika cave which is more than 40 ft. long and 19 ft. 
wide is the most important of the Hagarjuni group, all the three 
caves of which were caused to be excavated by Da^ratha, a 
successor of Asoka. The vaulted roof of the Gopika cave lias 
a rise of 4 ft., both ends being semi-circular. None of the seven 
caves bears any sculpture or decorative motif , 

2. Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves : Next in the order of 
chronology stand the Jaina lenas (cave retreats) that were caused 
to be excavated by Kharavela, his chief queen, and other royal 
personages and officers in rocks of the twin hills of Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri hills (Kuniari-Kumara-parvata), situated at a 
distance of about five miles to the north-west of Bhuvanelvar 
in the Puri district. Similar caves, although of much inferior 
workmanship, are traceable also at Bhuvanesvar. The Orissan 
caves were by far the work of the Jainas, the evidence of whose 
faith lies in their inscribed records, as also in the mediaeval cult 
statues of the Tirthankaras in two of the caves in the Khandagiri 
hill. The Caitya halls are conspicuous by their absence in these 
oaves. One may trace altogether 35 excavations, the most re- 
markable of them being the Ananta Gumpha on Khandagiri, and 
the Ranigumpte, Ganesa gumpha and the Jaya-vijaya caves on 
the Udayagiri hill. The Hathi gumpha, caused to be excavated 
by Kharavela himself, is a natural cavern enlarged by artificial 


1. Barua, Goya and Suddhagayot II, Figs. 55, 75, 73 (a).- 
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cutting, on the hanging brow of which is the well-known epigraph 
of Kharavela. The modern name Hathi gumpha (Elephant Cave) 
is given to it obviously for the reason that it looks in its general 
appearance like an elephant seated on its forelegs, although in 
an inside view it is but a wide-mouthed slanting slope (pabbhara) 
of a big boulder. On its left side in front stands the two-storeyed 
Maficapuri cave, the upper storey, caused to be excavated by 
Kharavela’s chief queen, is now-a-days called Vaikuntha, and the 
corresponding lower storey, caused to be excavated by king Kudepa, 
is given the name of Patalapuri, The lower storey has a pillared 
verandah with chambers hollowed out at the back and at one 
end. Similar in design and dimension is the upper storey. There 
is a frieze on the ground-floor verandah, some of the reliefs in 
which resemble the Bharhut workmanship. On the right side 
of the verandah of the upper storey shows a pent roof serving 
the purpose of a shelf. As described in some of the inscriptions, 
a complete lena consisted of pasadd, i.e., a verandah or facade, 
pillared or not, kotha, i.e., chamhev or chambers, hollowed out 
at the back and at one end, and jiya ijya), f.e., a pent roof. The 
lower storey has at its left wing two caves, caused to be excavated 
by prince Vadukha. The courtyard is enclosed by the rock and a 
wall in front.' Round about the Hathi gumpha are a few small 
caves, one of which is now known by the nameof Vyaghra gumphg 
(Tiger Cave), inasmuch as it looks like the face of a tiger with its 
distended jaws, one is called Sarpa gumpha on account of a snake 
hood carved on its upper edge, and two are called Ajagara gumpha 
and Bheka gumpha for similar reasons. On the slope of Udayagiri 
and at a short distance from the Maficapuri cave is to be seen a 
single-storied and building-like cave called Chota Hathi gumpha 
evidently for the reason that it has in its courtyard two small 
figures of elephants, The Ananta gumpha of the Khandagiri 
group is a single-storeyed cave planned on the model of the * 

Mahcapuri cave. The ornamental arches in the doorways of tbi'« 
cave have in them various reliefs like the standing figure of 
Gajalaksmi, a four-horse chariot of the Bun-god with the crescent 
moon and stars in the field (a representation which is somewhat 
later than the motif on the Bodhgaya railing)^ railed in tree with 
figures to the right and left, carrying offerings in their hands or 
posed in an attitude of prayer, etc., flying Gandharvas, flock of 
birds or animals, tripple-hooded snakes, garlands intertwined, etc., 
adding to the variety and richness of the reliefs of the arch fronts. 

The Rani gumpha belonging to Udayagiri is indeed the most 
elaborately decorated of all the orissan caves. Like the Mafica- 
puri and Jaya-vijaya caves, it has two storeys, each of which is 
provided with a verandah, the ^:lower having three cells behind, 
and the upper, four cells. There are irregular chambers in the 

1. Barua, Gaya and Buddhagay^i if, p. 88 and Old Brahmi Insorip- 
tions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Ctives, p. 1 %. ' 
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right and left wings of the verandahs. In both storeys, the 
facades are decorated with pilasters and highly ornate friezes 
illustrating some Jaina episodes not yet identified. The first panel 
in the left wing of the upper storey depicts an interesting musical 
scene of persons carrying offerings. These friezes may historically 
be regarded as precursors of the frescoes dec irating the caves of 
Ajanta, Bagh and Sigiriya. 

3. Nosik Caves : Almost to the same period of artistic 
activity belong the Buddhist caves of Nasik that are also called 
pandulenas. They are situated about 300 ft. above the road level 
and* are easily accessible. They were excavated for the Bhadra- 
yanikas, a Hinayana sect of the Buddhists. There were altogether 
23 excavations. The earliest is the Oaitya cave, dating from 
the Christian era. There ai-e four vihjras ; much damage has 
been done by had weather. The cave No. 1 is an unfinished 
vihara. The cave No. 2 is an excavation with many additions 
by later Mahayanists. There is a verandah having two wooden 
pillars. The cave No. 3 is a big vihara with many cells and a 
hall 41 ft. wide and 46 ft. deep. The entrance is sculptured in a 
style similar to that of Sidci gate. Over the gateway the bodhi- 
tree, the dagoba, the wheel and dvirapala are distinctly visible. 
The cave was excavated by one of the Andhra kings, Satakarai 
Gautamiputra. The verandah has 6 octagonal columns without 
bases. The upper part of the frieze is richly carved with a 
strong course under a richly carved rail similar to those at 
Amaravati. The cave No. 10 is a vihara and contains an inscrip- 
tion of the family of Nahapana who reigned at Ujiayini before 
120 A. D. The pillars of the verandah contained bell-shaped 
Persian capitals. The cave No. 17 has a hall measuring 23 ft, 
wide and 32 ft. deep. The verandah is somewhat peculiar which 
is reached by half a dozen steps in front between the two central 
octagonal pillars. On the back wall is a standing figure of the 
Buddha. On the right side there are four cells. The cave was 
the work of Indragnidatta, son of Dharmadeva, a native of the 
Sauvira country. The cave No. 17, the interior of which is very 
simple, is of a much later date. The ornamentation on the left 
side of a doorway is almost similar to the northern gateway of 
Sanci. The cave No. 19 is a vihara cave. On either side of the 
shrine door stands a gigantic dvarapala with a female attendant. 
In the shrine too there is a colossal image of Buddha seated on 
a lotus (padmasanq). There are some dilapidated and half finished 
chambers. The cave No. 23 contains a sculpture of Buddha 
attended by Padmapani and Vajrapini. Besides there are images 
of the Buddha b^oth in the Dharmacakramudra and Dhyana- 
mtidra. 

4. Karli and Bhaja Caves : The Karli and Bhaja are the 
two well known Buddhist cave temples in the Borghata hilfe 
between Bombay and Poona da.ted about the beginning of the 
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Christian era. The Karli caves are situated about 2 miles to the 
north of the Bombay-Poona road. The inscriptions in the caves 
contain the names of Nahapana and Usavadata. King Dhotapala 
supposed to be Devabhuti of the Sunga dynasty i^ mentioned 
in the two inscriptions. The pillars of this cave are quite perpendi- 
cular. At the entrance of this cave stands a pillar surmounted 
by four lions with gaping mouths and facing four quarters. 
The four lions represent the lion’s roar with which the disciples of 
the Buddha were called upon to proclaim that all the four best 
types of saints were to be found in Buddhism. On the right side 
stands the S'iva temple, and close to it there is a second pillar 
surmounted by a cakra or wheel. The Buddha is here attended 
by Podmapani and most probably Mafijusri seated on the sihasana 
with his feet on the lotus. The entrance consists of three door- 
ways under a gallery. There are 15 pillars and their bases 
consist of the water pot of Laksmi. The pillars are all symmetrical 
and the net-work is perfect. From architectural standpoint all 
these caves are of a high order. The Caitya in caves one and 
two is a three storied vihara. The top storey has a verandah 
with four pillars. On the left side in the top-htorey there is a 
raised platform. The doors are well fitted. The cave l|o. 3 whi<di 
is situated to the north of the cave No. 4 is a two storied vihara. 
The cave No. 4 which is a plain vihara is situated to the south 
of the Caitya. From an inscription it appears that it was given 
by Harapharana in the reign of the Andhra king Gautamiputra 
Pulumayi. 

The caves of- Bhaja that are situated about rhiles south 
of the Bombay-Poona road, are easily accessible. The cave No. 1 
is a natural tavern and the next caves are all plain vihgras. 
The cave No. 6 is a vihara which is very much dilapidated. There 
is a caitya which is one of the finest specimens of cave architec- 
ture. Buddhist emblems are distinctly traceable in four of the 
pillars. The roof is arched. There are decorated arches in front 
and double railings and many small viharas. 

5. Bagh Cams : The village of Bagh is 40 miles west of 
Dhar in Malwa. A group of Buddhist caves, apparently dating 
from the Gupta period, is found near the village of Bagh. These 
are exclusively monastic caves, among which are a few of imposing 
dimensions. They have been hewn out of the rocky slope of a hill- 
side which rises on the north from the valley of the Narmada. The 
images of Buddha found here and there in these caves are evi-* 
dently of a later age. The architecture is not of the same type 
as that of Nasik caves. The cave.No. 2 known as Pandaibonki- 
gumpha is well preserved. It is a square vihara with' cOlls on 
three sides and a stiipa inside a 'shrihe at the back. The ante- 
chamber has two twelve-sided pillars in front and its walls are 
adorned with sculptures. There a standing image of Buddha 

,8 ' . ■ 
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with two attendants. The cave No. 3, called Hathikhani is a 
vihara. The cave probably consisted originally of two distinct 
halls without connecting cells. The cave No. 4, called Eangmahal, 
is the finest specimen of architecture. * Here is a portico more than 
220 ft. long supported by 22 pillars. The shrine at the back con« 
taining the dagoba has np sculptural decoration. 'Hie cave No. 5 
is rectangular. Its roofs are supported by two rows of columns, 
each of which stands on a common plinth. The caves Nos. 6 and 7 
are badly dilapidated. According to Vogel, ' the mural paintings 
at B=.gh, for instance, the stately-procession of horsemen and 
elephant-riders, bear a striking resemblance in style to the later 
frescoes of Ajanta and are almost of the same age. 

6. Ajanta Cave Temple : The paintings on the walls of the 
caves at Ajanta represent quite a good number of scenes from the 
life of the Buddha. The two big caves at Ajanta are situated 
60 miles north-west of Aurangabad and about 35 miles south of 
Bhusaval on the G, I, P. Ely. The twenty-six exclusively Buddhist 
caves of Ajanta have been cut, carved and painted at different 
times. The seven caves that form the centre of the entire group 
are of the primitive type, while the rest display a wealth of 
ornament in sharp contrast to the simplicity of older days. 
According to V. A. Smith, the bulk of the Ajanta paintings must 
be assigned to the sixth century A. D., e.e., the time of the great 
Ohalukya kings. The earliest caves which are numbered 9 and 10 
may be dated at the first and second century B. C. Caitya and 
"Vihara are the two types of caves to be found. Most of the 
colossal images of Buddha in the inner cells of the viharas are 
found in the preaching attitude. The frescoes (lepyacitras) form 
a distinctive feature of cave architecture. Decorative painting 
and ceiling decorations are note-worthy. The Jataka scenes e.g., 
Sutasoma, Sarabha, Matsa, conversion of Nanda, visit of Asita 
to the Buddha, temptation of the Buddha by Mara and so on are 
well depicted. The sculptured reliefs in the cave No. 26 show an 
assembly of males and females with swords, clubs, etc., trying to 
create fear in the mind of the Bodhisattva. This scene is also 
found in the sculptures of ‘Bofobudor’ in Java. Burgess rightly 
concludes that most of the faces found here are beautifully cut 
while the elephants are well drawn. Some of the well-known 
emblems representing symbolism in Indian art like sarrtsaracakra 
etc., are noticeable. All these caves, we may well infer, present 
a vivid picture of the feelings and aspirations of the Buddhists. 
Figures of birds, monkeys, wild tribes, Bheels, etc. are all depicted 
in these caves. Eivers, seas fishes, rocky shores, sahkhas and 
such other designs have been freely incorporated. The use of 
animals and animistic totems, scenes and objects drawn from the 
works of nature have, as Burgess shows, been a characteristic 


1. Cf. Buddhist Art in India, Ceylon and Java, p. 63, 
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feature of Buddhist art. At Ajanta and Eilora we find theni 
beautifully embellising works of art. The grace and majesty of 
the figure of Buddha have attracted universal appreciation. 
Palaces and buildings are represented by a flat roof over the heads 
of the figures supported by slender pillars. The dressing is 
attractive. Men of higher status use little clothing and various 
kinds of jewellery, for example, armlets, necklaces, fillets, etc, 
while men of lower rank do not use ornaments. Monks are clothed 
in their usual attire. Ladies of distinction wear ornaments of 
various kinds. On one of the walls of the cave No. 2, we find a 
representation of the episode of the Bodhisattva’s resolve to be 
reborn in the continent of Jambudvipa in the country of Magadha 
and of Maya, the queen of Suaanoaana, the heaa ox the o'aJsyas, 
for the good of afflicted humanity. Queen Miya’s dream and 
conception is depicted in the caves Nos. 2 and 16. Her aavent 
to Lumbini garden and Nativity, the traditional sala tree Madapra- 
japati and Indra are all portrayed in tne cave No. 2, wnere we 
can also find the picture of the Bodhisattva’s taxing his first 
seven steps and a representation of his Sravasti miracle, repeated 
in the cave No. 1. But the largest number of representations 
from the life of the Master is to be found in the Cave No. 16, 
which has on its Walls the story of the reading of the horoscope” 
by the sage Asita» the episode in the school depicting Siddhartha 
taking lessons from his teacher Visvamitra. One of the interesting 
scenes not usually met with elsewhere is that of the first medita- 
tion. Once the Prince Siddhartha was taken by his father to see a 
ploughing match. The sight of the tired oxen bleeding from their 
necks and the men toiling in the mid-day sun, pierced the heart 
of the Prince who retif ed for a while and became unconscious 
under a Jambu tree. When detected by attendants, he was 
found lost in a state of trance. The four drives in the city of 
Kapilavastu and the sight of the four well-known images of a 
sick naan, an old man, a dead man and a monk, which eventually 
led him to renounce the world, his first visit to Rajagrha and 
meeting with Bimbisjra, the offering of food by Bujata, the offering 
of Trapusa and Bballika, the temptation Dy the host of Mira, the 
questions of S^riputra and the conversion of Nanda, — are all 
depicted on the walls of this memorable cave. The Cave No. 17 
depicts the scenes of the subjugation of the furious elephant 
Nalagiri and of the landing of Vyaya in Ceylon which we believe 
to be erroneous. The paintings between the ribs of the aisles in 
the cave No. 10 seem to be of a later date. The cave No. 16 is a 
Vihara of great importange from the standpoint of architecture. 
The flight of steps with a carved ballustraae leading towards a 
verandah and the pillars with capitals of elegantly sculptured 
strut figures of girls, the threshold of the shrines recalling the 
ancient ‘torana’ (vault) in the cave No. 20, are interesuuig for a 
study of the gradual evolution of socio-religious architecture lu 
India, The portico in front of th© shrine closely resembles a, 


BaaijdQ'P^ or pavilion. The fauna and fl.ra of early Indian art 
have their wealth of illustrations. The group of worshippers in 
the cave No. I supplies evidence of an art unfettered. Soldiers 
are armed with halberds, pears, bows and arrows. A high turban 
with a knob in front is worn by males. A broad heavy neck-chain 
seems to be prominent. All these remind us of the style of early 
sculptures found at Sanci and Muttra. 

7,. Sigiriya Cave : The frescoes in the Sigiriya cave that 
closely resemble the painting on the walls of Ajanta belong to an 
early date. According to V, A. Smith, these frescoes were made 
during the last quarter of the fifth century A.D., that is, during 
the reign of Kssyapa I (A.D. 479 to 497), king of Ceylon. 

We find here a procession of noble ladies carrying flowers 
being attended by female servants. The figures are depicted as 
an assembly of women going on a visit to a neighbouring Buddhist 
temple, evidently the Pidurangala Buddhist shrine, for offering 
religious worship. The figures are fully clothed from the waist 
downwards in coloured Kambaiyas and above the waist in short- 
sleeved jackets. The noble ladies are painted in pale yellow or 
orange while their female attendants are distinguished by a 
greenish complexion. All the women are decked with a profusion 
of ornaments. All these fenjale figures, which are twenty-one 
fn number, terminate below in a cloud-3.ike mass. Hence the upper 
pbrlaun of the body is alone visible. According to Bell, the irre- 

t lar form of the cramped rook space available did not permit 
3 artist’s effort to portray the legs without unseemly distortion. 
Hence they are shown as rising from the cloud. According to 
Vincent Smith the suggestion that the cloud indicates the divine 
character of the personages is untenable.^ 

8. Ellora Cave Temple : The caves of Eliora are located 
in the north-west of Nizam’s territory, about 16 miles from 
Aurangabad and ten miles to the north-west of Daulatabad. 
They cover an area which extends from north to south over a 
mile and a quarter. We find hei'e some of the most important 
caves of Buddhist origin, for example, ^Bhikkhugf'has’ or ‘Duma- 
lerpos'. Three different religions are represented here : the southern 
group comprising fourteen caves is Buddhist, the middle one belongs 
to Brahmanism, the northern-most to Jainism. The Buddhist group 
contains only one real temple, a large caitya hall, which is known 
by the name of the cave of Visvakarma the divine architect. 
It is a large caitya-temple of the same type as the two halls of 
Ajanta (Nos. 19 and 26). It represents a highly developed stage 
which Vogel assigns to circa 700 A. D. Some of these Buddhist 


1. V, A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
pp. 296*98. . 



caves contain distinct signs of later Mahay ana sect. The cave 
•Ko. 2 has in it galleries full of images of the Buddha seated on a 
lotus in a preaching attitude. The colossal images of the Buddha 
seated on a sihasana is also found here. In these caves the 
Buddha is seen in the ‘Dharmacakra mudra or in the attitude of 
pr. aching. Images of the Buddha and Buddhist sages are found 
hither and thither on the walls of these caves. The cave No. 3 
is a vihara cave containing 12 cells for monks. The cave No. 4 
is in ruins. At the left or north end of this cave there is a pro- 
minent figure of Padmapani attended by two females. The cave 
No. 5 is of the type of a large vihara and its roof is supported by 
a large number of pillars. The cave No. 6 contains an ante- 
chamber in front of the shrine filled with sculptures. The other 
caves are mostly Brahmanical and Jain. In cave No. 9 we find 
an image of the Buddha with various attendants The cave 
No, 10 is a beautiful caitya cave with a large open court in front. 
The carvings are very beautiful. The facade is highly ornamental 
and consists of a vterandah surmounted by a gallery leading to 
the inner gallery within the chapel. 

The arched roof is carved in imitation of woodwork. The 
inner side of the gallery is divided into three compartments full 
of figures. A gigantic figure of the Buddha is carved in front 
of the dagoba. The caves Nos. 11 and 13 are very much alike 
in outer appearance. They consist of an open court entered 
through a comparatively narrow passage. They have cells in the 
walls and show signs of the Mahayana sect, 

9. Caves of Aurangabad : According to Vogel, the caves of 

Aurangabad represent the final phase in the long development 
through which monastic cave temple architecture has passed. 
With the exception of one dilapidated Caitya-temple of a primitive 
type, these little known monastery caves are evidently synchronous 
in point of time with the latest caves of Ajanti. A striking 
feature of these later caves is the increasing prominence of the 
Bodhisattvas, who take their place beside the numberless Buddha 
images, for example, Avalokitesvara as Resc uer from ‘the Eight 
Fears’. It is interesting to note that at Ell ora and Aurangabad 
we find many figures of Bodhisattv as that are conspicuous 

by their absence at Ajanta.’- 

10. Elephanta caves : In the harbour of . Bombay about 6 
miles north-east of the Apollo Bunder is the well-known island of 
of Elephanta or Gharapuri. Elephanta was the name given by 
the Portuguese because they found a large stone elephant standing 
at the entrance to this cave. These caves show the influence of 
both Buddhism and Brahmanism. Trimurti or Brahmanical Tri- 
nity has been carved on the wall of the main hall. One of the 


1. Vogel, Buddhist Art in India, Ceylon and Java, p, 64. 



caves coutains a Buddhist caitya. There are three caves that 
are in ruins. 

Observations by K, B. Venkatarama Aiyar 

By way of briefly supplementing the learned paper of 
Mr. Law : Sangam literature (in Tamil) speaks of shades of trees 
and groves (Kombalaya)^ angles of hills, and natural caverns as 
places of worship before the temple architecture developed in the 
Tamil-nad. The natural caverns which were hamits of early 
tribes could always be recognized by the drip lines above them, 
cut on the rock or boulder above to keep off the rain water. It 
is rather curious that almost all the natural caverns in the 
Tamil country known to have been human hamits were places 
of Jawa warship and are referred to as Aman (Samana) palUs 
(bastis) in inscriptions, and near them are sites of extensive 
prehistoric burials. Artificial cave-temples came into vogue in the 
time of Mahend' a Y arman Pallava I who introduced this mode of 
temple architecture in the south. 


AN ANCIENT DYNASTY OF KHANDESH 

BY 

PEOF. V. V. MIRASHI, Nagpur 

Nearly twenty-five years ago Dr. R. O. Majumdar edited two 
copper-plate grants which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar had obtained, 
from a Brahmana in the Indore Stateh One of these, which was 
made by the Maharaja Svimidgsa in the year 67, registers the 
gift of a field in the village Dakshina-Valmika-Tallavitaka 
which lay in the Nagariks-pathaka. The other, which was made 
by the Maharaja Bhulunda in the year 107, records the donation 
of a field on the boundary of a village the name of which was 
read by Dr. Majumdar as Rulladana, but appears correctly to be 
Ulladana.3 Both these grants plainly belonged to the same 
dynasty, for they were both issued from the same place Valkha.s 


, 1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 28i5. 

2. The letter is hook'Shaped with the curve turned to the right. 
In ru the sign of the medial u would have been a curve turned downwards 
and added to the vertical of the southejn form of r, 

3. The reading in both the grants is PofMn, the final consonant 
t being incorrectly omitted as in several olher cases in ancient grants. 
See. «. g., Narattanyavari-sihana Ep. Ind., Vol. XXil, p.'371: Nana*- 
varddhana, tbid., VoL, XXYI. 
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Besides their characters, phraseology and mode of dating* are 
the same. The has not been named in the ^ants and 

has not so far been known from any other source. It is_ however 
certain that it was a foudatory family, for both Maharaja Svimi- 
dasa and Maharaja Bhulunda describe themselves as Parama- 
bhatta-raka-pad-anudhyat i.e., ‘meditating on the feet of the Great 
Lord,’ which indicates their feudatory status. Dr, Majumdar 
could not suggest any identification of Valkha which was appa- 
rently the capital of the dynasty. His identifications of Nagarika 
with the ancient city of Nagara which lies 75 miles from the 
borders of the Indore State and of Tallavataka either with Adal- 
wsr, 37 miles north-east from Nggara or with Talaorg, about 
50 miles north-east from the same city, cannot be regarded as 
quite certain in the absence of definite information about the 
provenance of these grants. 

Dr. Majudar referred the dates of these grants to the Gupta 
era on palaeographic grounds, for, according to him, their charac- 
ters resemble those of the Sgnchi inscription of Chandragupta 11. 
Though the grants mention the year, month and fortnight, they 
do not give further details such as the week-day or the nakshatra 
and therefore their dates do not admit of verification. If 
Dr. Majumdar’s view is accepted, Svamidasa’s grant would be one 
of the earliest dated records of the Gupta era. But there are 
certain difficulties in accepting this view. If Svamidisa and 
Bhulunda were the feudatories of the Guptas, it looks strange 
that, unlike other feudatories,^ they do not name their suzerain. 
Besides, if these grants were originally found in the Indore State, 
we shall have to suppose that the rule of the Guptas was well- 
established in Malwa as early as G. E. 67 (A. D. 3861, whereas 
we know that the Western Kshatrapas were supreme in Kathia- 
wad and Malwa till A. D. 388 at least.<5 The earliest certain 
Gupta date from Malwa is the year 82 of the Udayagiri cave 
inscription of the reign of Chandragupta 11, It would therefore 
seem that these dates refer to some other era. 

It is doubtful if these grants were originally found in the 
Indore State or, for the matter of that, anywhere to the north of 
the Narmada. From a statement recently published in the Ep, 
Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 52, we learn that these grants together with 
another [piz., the so-called Indore grant of the Vakataka Para- 
varasena II) were in the possession of Pandit Vamana Shastri 


4. Both the grants are reco rded in box- headed characters, the boxes 
at the top of letters being scooped out hollow. They use the word 
varsha in stead of the usual samvatsara to denote the year of registration. 
The formal part of the grants is also almost exactly the same. 

5. See, for instance, the Udayagiri inscription, dated by 82,' of a 
feudatory of Chandra Qupta II. Gupta Inscriptions pp. 21. ff. 


Islampurkar, from whom they were obtaiued by Dr. D. E. Bhan* 
darkar. The Pandit was engaged in collecting manuscripts and 
historical records in different parts of the country.'^ These two 
grants, like the grant of Pravarasena II, may therefore have 
been found outside the Indore State. Unfortunately their pro- 
vinance has not been recorded, but there is one circumstance which 
provides a clue. It has not yet been noticed that these grants 
bear very close resemblance to a copper-plate grant found at 
Sirpur in the West Khandesh District of the Bombay Presidency.? 
This latter grant is fragmentary, for a small piece of the copper- 
plate, about 1" broad, has been broken off the whole way down 
on the proper right side. The extant portion of the inscription 
shows that it registers a grant, by Maharaja Rudradgsa, of a 
field on the western boundary of the village Vikattanaka which 
adjoined another village (or field) named Kolahattaka. The grant 
is dated in the year 117 of an unspecified era.® That it belongs 
to the same dynasty as the other two grants edited by Dr. Majum- 
dar appears clear from the following common features : — 

(1) The name of the Maharaja Rudradasa who made the 
grant resembles that of the Mahai-aja Svgmidasa of one of the 
Indore grants. Again, like S/imidasa and Bhulunda, Rudradgsa 
desonhas himself as Parama-bhattaraka-pad~anudhyata. 

(2) The characters and phraseology of the Sirpur grant are 
strikingly similar to those of the Ind'Ore grants. 

(3) The date also is similarly worded and the year is intro- 
duced with the word varsh as in the two Indore grants. 

(4) The place of issue is not named in the extant portion of 
the Sirpur grant, but it must have been mentioned in the beginning 
of the first line, where two or three letters have now been lost 
owing to the breaking off of a piece of the plate on the proper 
right. It is noteworthy that two dots which followed the name 
of the place of issue as a sign of punctuation are still seen in the 
beginning of the first line as on the Indore plate of Bhulunda. 
The signature of Maharaja Svgmidasa, which must have occurred 


6. The coins of Rudrasimha, the last of the Western Kshatranas, 
are dated Saka 310 or 3lx (A.. D 38d or 3S8+X) See Rapson’s Coins 
of the Andhxas etc, pp, 19 i ff. 

7. See his introduction to the Navasakasankacharita (Bombay 
Sanskrit Series). 

8. Edited by Pandit Bhagwanlal indraji, Ind. Ant,. Vol. XVI, 
pp. 98 ff* 

9. Pandit Bhagwanlal read the date as 1 18, but was not certiin 

about the era to which it refers. The last symbol denoting the year is 
exactly similar to that in the data of the Abhona plates of the Kalaohuri 
^imkaragana. See 1, 34 bf the'^osimfl^ fci,oing p. 297, Vdl.-4X. 
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in the margin on the proper right as in the other two grants, is 
also lost. 

These similarities leave no doubt that all the three grants 
belong to the same dynasty. The grant of Rudradasa is known 
to .have- been found in the possession of one Motiram Patil of 
Sii’iSurS-® and must in all probability have belonged to Khandesh. 
The so-called Indore grants also may likewise have been found 
somewhere in Khandesh. With this clue we can satisfactorily 
identify many of the ptaces mentioned in the three grants. The 
capital Valkha from which at least two of these grants were 
issued, is probably identical with Vsghli, about 6 miles north by 
east of Chalisgaon in East Khandesh, on the Bombay Bhusawal 
line of the G. I. P. Railway, It is an old place as it contains 
some ancient temples and old Sanskrit inscriptions which have 
now become illegible.^ Nagarika, the head-quarters of the 
territorial division (pathaka) mentioned in the grant of Svamidasa 
may be identical with Nagar Devla about 10 miles north-east of 
Vaghli, which also contains an old ‘Hemadpantf temple of Maha- 
deva.*8 TaUaviitaka may be Talwad *khurd, about 15 miles 
north by west 5f Nagar Devlg. Uiladana mentioned in the other 
Indore grant of Bhulunda, is probably identical with Udhli on 
the Tapti, about 9 miles east of Bhusawal, in East KhandeshG® 
I have not been able to locate satisfactorily the places mentioned 
In the Sirpur plate, except Vikattgrfi^a which may be Vitnera 
about 20 miles south ^by, east of* 'Sirpur. But the identification 
of the other localities leaves no doubt that the dynasty was ruling 
in Khandesh, probably from Vagbli in the neighbourhood of 
Chalisgaon. 

We thus get the following three names of the kings of -this 
dynasty 

Maharaja Svsmidasa {Year &7). 

Maharaja Bhulunda (Year 107). 

Maharaja RudradSsa (Year 117). 

As these grants do not mention any royal genealogy, the 
relation of these princes inter se is not knowm. As stated before, 
these princes acknowledged the suzerainty of some other power 
not specified in their grants. The dates of*,their grants must 


10. Ind. Ant., Vol. XVI. p. 98. 

11. See Khandesh District Ga 2 eife^.,‘;p, 478. ' 

12. ifeid„p, 457. _ 

13. The description in the the field wa.a gr 9 .pfc©d together 

with the surrounding kochchka .(jl^lilfksaita ..iUdhli very well as it is 
situated on the bank, of the Tapti. ' '' 
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therefore be referred to the era founded by this power. Now these 
dates can not be referred to the Gupta era, for no certain dates 
of that era have been found to the south of the Narmada except 
in the solitary instance of the Arang plates from Chhattisgaon.i* 
In any case, Gupta power had not penetrated to Khandesh as 
early as the end of the fourth century A.D.i® The use of the 
word varsha in connection with the dates may be taken to point 
to the Saka era ; but that era is out of question here as the 
characters of the grants are far more developed as already noticed 
by Pandit Bhagwanlal and Dr. Majumdar. The only other era 
to which these dates can be referred is the so called Kalachuri- 
Chedi era which, as I have shown elsewhere was founded by the 
Abhira kingjtsvarasena in A. D. 249. Khandesh was the strongr 
hold of the Abhiras. Even now the Ahiras or Ahirs predominate 
in that district. These princes who were e-^idently ruling in 
Khandesh were probably feudatories of the Abhiras whose era 
they have used in their records. The years 67, 107 and 117 men- 
tioned in their grants therefore correspond to A. D. 316-17, 356-57 
and 366-67 respectively. Except for the date of the Nfsik cave 
inscription of the Abhira Isvarasena, these are the earliest dates 
of that era. 

No copper-plate inscriptions of the successors of Rudradasa 
have been discovered, but in an inscription in cave XVII at Ajanta 
we find some similar names ending in dgsa which may therefore 
have belonged to the same dynasty. This inscription has lost a 
considerable portion on the left. It was first edited by Dr. Bhau 
Daji in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. VII, pp. 59 ff. ; then by Paridit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
in the Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of Western India, pp. 73 
ff. and finally by Dr. Buhler in the Archcedogical Survey of Western 
India, Yo\. IV, pp. 129 ff. Buhler’s transcript is accompanied by 
a facsimile prepared from an inked estampage taken by Bhagwan- 
lal, but it is considerably worked up by hand. A correct edition 
of the record together with a purely mechanical facsimile is still 
a desideratum. From an excellent estampage which I owe to 
the kindness of Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Govenrment Epigraph ist 


14. For the correct date of this record see my article in Ep. Ind.f 
Vol. XXVI, pp. 227 ff. 

15. The identification of Erandapalli mentioned in the Allahabad 
stone pillar inscription with Brandol in Khandesh propo.sed by Fleet is 
not now generally accepted, 

16. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. 

17. The use of varsha to signify the years of this era seems to be 
in imitation of the Saka era which was previously current in Maha- 
rashtra. 



i'o/ India, I was able to correct some of Dr. Buhler’s readings. 
The inscription mentions the following princes : — 

1. (Name lost) 

2. Dhvitarashtra. 

3. Harisanba. 

4: Saurisamba. 

5. Upendragupta. 

6. Kacha I. 

7. Bhikshudasa. 

8. Niladasa. 

9. Kacha II. 

10, Krishnadasa. 


I i 

11. (Name lost). Ravisamba. 

The two sons of Krishnadasa are compared to Pradyumna 
and Samba. The name of the elder son is lost. That of the 
younger one ended in Samba and may have been Ravisamba as 
read by Bhagwanlal and Buhler. The two brothers conquered 
Asmaka and other countries and lived happily with increasing 
(fraternal) love and fame.^® After some time Ravisamba died 
prematurely. His elder brother, being overwhelmed with sorrow 
and convinced of the transitoriness of the world,®® began to lead 
a pious life. He waited upon saintly persons known for their 
learning, _ charity, compassion, and other virtues and imitated 
in his actions righteous kings. He bestowed munificent gifts on 
supplicants and adorned the whole world with his fame. He 
caused stupas and viharas to be erected and got the excellent 
monolith mandap together with the chaity of the Buddha to be 
excavated during the reign of the king Harishana. He provided 


18. The first akshara does not appear exactly like ra. 

19. In line 9 Bhagwanlal read ekadhipatya-pratham'avataramdadhre 

doitiyo Mavisamba-sanijnam, which Buhler changed into ekadhipatyam 
prathamo babhara which conveys the meaning that the elder brother 
became Emperor. The correct reading, however is dharadhipvakhyam 
prathamo babhara which means that the elder brother succeeded to 
the throne. , ? 

20. In line 13 Dr. Bhau Daji had correctly read anitya-samjna- 
sachivas'tatah parnm vyavivridhat-punya^maha'mahiruham but took anitya 
to be the name of a minister. Bhagwanlal and Buhler read Achimtya- 
aiid -Achitya-vespeativrely and took these to be the name of the minister. 
The correct reading is xindoubtedly anttya and the sense evidently is 
that the prince was all the while conscious of the transitoriness 
of life. 


it with a water-cistern and caused a noble gandhakuti to be exe- 
cuted to the west of it. 

The foregoing account of the inscription in Ajants cave XVIT 
shows that the last of these kings was a contemporary and _ per- 
haps a feudatory of the Vakataka king Harishena, who flourished 
from circa A. D. 475 to A. D. 500.®^ He was preceded^ by ten 
other princes. The first of these may therefore be placed in circa 
A. D. 275-300. Some of these princes may therefore have been 
contemporaries of Svamidgsa, Bhulunda and Rudradasa, whose 
dates range from A. D. 316 to A. D. 366, but the latter names 
do not occur anywhere iu'the list of the Ajanta inscription. _We 
can reconcile the known data by supposing either that these kings 
were collaterals of the princes mentioned in the Ajanta inscription 
or that they belonged to a different branch and ruled over a 
different part of the country. 

These kings were at first the feudatories of the Abhiras whose 
empire, judging from the use of their era seems to have extended 
from Konkana in the west to Khandesh in the east and from the 
Narmada in the north to the Krishna in the south. ^ According 
to the Puranas ten Abhira kings ruled for 67 years. This however 
gives an incredibly small average of 6.7 years per reign. Perhaps • 
the expression sapta shushti, satanaiha, stating the period of Abhira 
rule, which occurs in a MS. of the is a xnistake for 

sapta shashtim satan-ch-cha.^ * If this is accepted, the Abhira rule 
may have lasted for 167 years. The unnamed G-reat Lords on 
whose feet Svgmidasa, Bhulunda and Rudradasa meditated may 
thus have belonged to the Abhira dynasty. After the fall of the 
Abhiras, these princes seem to have transferred their allegiance 
to thefVakatakas who were their powerful neighbours on the east. 
Harishena, the last of the Vakatakas, is mentioned in the Ajanta 
inscription as the contemporary ruling king. 

From the mention of Asmaka in line 10 of the Ajanta ins- 
cription Pandit Bhagwanlal inferred that these kings were ruling 
over Asmaka. 2* But the correct reading of the line is-m-Asm-nk- 
. adikan desamscha tesham bhibhuya hhuyasa rarajatus-chandra- 
divakarav-iva. ‘The two (sons of Krishnadasa;, having overcome 
Asmaka and other countries, shone mostly like the sun and the 
moon.’ Afrnaka was thus one of the countries raided by these 


21. See Vakataka Inscription tn Cave XVI at Ajanta (Hyderabad 
Aroh. series) p. 9. 

23. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 46, n. 37. 

13. For a similar expression, see pancha-varsha-safan-iha which 
Pargiter takes as ‘probably raeauing 105 years’. (Ibtd., p. 72, n. 15.) 

34. Inscriptions in the Cave-Temples etc. p. 73 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. 
- 'XVI, p. 9y. ■ ' ■ ' 
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princes ; it was not their home-land. In fact Asmaka was not 
the ancient name of Khandesh. Prom the Suttanipata we learn 
that the Asmakas bad a settlement on the Godavari, 25 The 
Pandarangapalli plates of about the same age as the Ajanta ins- 
cription state that Manahka, the founder of the Rashtr'akSta 
dynasty had conquered Vidarbha and Asmaka, which appear to 
have been contiguous countries. As I have shown elsewhere, 
Vidarbha in that inscription refers to the kingdom of the Vatsa- 
gulma branch of the Vakatakas. Asmaka seems, therefore to 
have comprised the Aurangabad and perhaps the Ahmadnagar 
district. Ajanta or the Satmala range separated Asmaka from 
Khandesh as it divided Vidarbha into Northern and Southern 
Vidarbha. Another Ajanta inscription in Cave XXVI which 
belongs to a slightly later date refers to a minister of the kings 
of Asmaka in whose honour the cave was excavated.27 The 
country of Asmaka thus lay to the south of Ajanta and was different 
from Khandesh which lay to the north of that place. 

The ancient name of Khandesh seems to have been Rishika. 
No satisfactory identification of this latter country has yet been 
suggested. Varahamihira places Rishika in the southern division. 
In the i?ama^awa, Rishika is grouped with Vidarbha and Mahi- 
shaka among countries of the south which Sugnva asked monkeys 
to visit in search of Sits. 2® In the JfaftabAaraia also, Rishika is 
coupled with Vidarbha. a® Another verse of the Mdhahkarata 
connects Rishika with the Western Anupa country.®® Elsewhere 
the epic couples Rishika with Asmaka while mentioning the 
countries conquered by Karna.®^ In the Dasakumara-charita the 
ruler of Rishika is said to have been, like that of Asmaka, a 
feudatory of the king of Vidarbha.®® The Nasik cave inscription 
of Pulumgyi mentions Asika (Sanskrit, Rishika) together with 
Asaka (Sanskrit, Asmaka) among the countries which were under 
the rule of his father Gautamiputra Satakarni.®® All these 
references plainly show that Rishika was contiguous to Asmaka, 
Vidarbha and Anupa (or Mahishaka). The only country which 
answers to this geographical position is Khandesh, for it is bounded 
on the east by Berar (ancient Vidarbha), on the north by the 


25. Suttanipata, p. 977. 

26. Aimals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. p. 

27. See Arch. Surv. of Western India, Vol. IV, pp. 133 f, 

28. Ramayana (Nirnayasagar ed), Kishkindha kanda, v, 10 Maha- 
bharata, (Chitrasala Press ed.) 

29. Bhishmaparvan, adhyaya 9, V, 64. , 

30. Ibid. XJdyogaparvan, adhyaya 4, w. 18-19. 

31. Ibid. Karnaparvan, adhyaya 8, V. 20. 

32. I>asai:«m(iracAarita, (Boni'Sanskrit Series), p. 138. 

33. %. /Jid., VoLVIII. pp. 60ff. : ^ ' 
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Nemad District of the Central Provinces and parts of the Indore 
State (ancient Anupa or Mahishaka)®* and on the south by the 
Aurangabad District (ancient Asmaka). 

The rulers of Bishika, Vidarbha and Asmaka were thus 
holding the country round AJanta. All the three dynasties have 
left us precious monuments in the shape of some magnificent caves 
at Ajanta. 


THE EARLY RaSHTRAKUTAS OP THE SIXTH CENTURY A. D. 

BY 

DR. M. H. Krishna, 

Director of Archaeology, Mysore. 

In the Mysore Archasological Report for 1929, pages 197 to 
210 while editing the Pandurangapalli grant of Avidheya, I 
identified him as a Rashtrakota prince and in my notes I discussed 
some points concerning the Early Rashtrakutas of the Maharash- 
tras, who ruled in about the sixth century A. D. Subsequently, 
i wrote a paper for the Mysore Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference 1935 on the Rashtrakutas of the MaharSshtras. This 
article was published in the it. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar Comme- 
moration volume pages 55 to 63. In this article I examined the 
evidence available regarding the early Rashtrakutas of the 5th 
and 6th century A. D. and concluded that : — 

1. In North Dakhan consisting of the present day Marathi 
speaking areas and their neighbouring districts, a number of 
Rashtrakuta rulers held power between the end of Harisheuti 
Vakataka, c 470 A. D. and the Ihole inscription of Pulakesin 11 
of 0 634 A. D. 

2. During the earlier part of the period Prasanna of the 
Khariar seal founded a kingdom, which rose to be an empire 
extending from the borders of Bengal to Malva and from Malva 
to Pandarpar under this able son Mana or Mananka or Mananiatra 
and the latter’s son Devaraja. The two reigns probably extended 
approximately over two generations from about 575 or 580 A. D. 

3. This Early Rashtrakuta Empire appears to have broken 
up into three independent kingdoms with Sarabhapura near Raipui*, 


34. Mahishaka was probably tbe country, of which the capital 
was Mahishmati. It is well known that this city was also ihe capital of 
Anupa. See Jiaghuvamsa, canto VI, vv. 37 and 43. 


Manapura in South Malwa and Nasik or Ajanta as the capitals 
respectively of Jayaraja, Bhavishya and Avidheya. 

4. While nothing definite is known about Jayaraja’s succes- 
sors and Avidheya’s successors, Bhavishya’s son was Abhimanyu 
who granted the Untikavatika plates in the presence of Jayasimha, 
Governor of Harivatsakotta. 

5. Subsequent Eashtrakuta rulers like Indra, son of Krishna, 
mentioned in the Kauthem grant, Appayika and Govinda of the 
Ihole inscription and Nannaraja of the Multai plates appear to 
have been defeated and subordinated to the Ohalukya Empire 
from the time of Jayasimha to that of Pulaketin II. 

6. Three at least of these Eashtrakuta kingdoms claiming 
to consist of ninety-nine thousand villages formed some kind of 
confederation and were overcome by Pulakesin II who thus claimed 
the overlordship of three Mahirgshtrakas. 

7. Thus stands revealed the story of the Eashtrakuta power 
rising into an empire c 500 A, D. and living a broken existence 
subsequently until at last its several parts were overwhelmed by 
the Chalukyas of Badami. 

Dr. Altekar's Views. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar whose book on the Eashtrakutas and Their 
Times is so well known has contributed an article to the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute for 1943 (pages 149 
to 155) on the subject “Was there a Eashtrakuta Empire in the 
Sixth Century A. D. ? ’ He holds the view that there was no 
big Eashtrakuta Empire extending over the whole of the Deccan 
during the sixth century A. D. for the following reasons : 

(a) The silence of the Ihole inscription about the defeat of 
the Eashtrakuta king Indra by Jayasimha is conclu- 
sive proof that the statement made by the Kauthem 
grant is a myth invented by the later Chalukyas. 

(&) The existence of the Nala, Maurya, Kadamba and 
other powers in the Deccan at the time of Kirtivarman 
disproves the existence of a mighty Eashtrakuta Empire 
embracing the whole of Deccan. 

(c) Since the dynasties of Jayaraja and Avidheya do not 
describe themselves as Eashtrakutas, there could not 
exist a Eashtrakuta Empire. 

'{d) If there were any Eashtrakuta families by the middle 
of the 6th century A. D. ' they must have been petty 
local rulers. ’ 

(e) Govinda of the Ihoje inscription cannot have^been a 
Eashtrakuta. 


if) Dr. Kristina's chronoiogical scheme is seif-contradiciiory 
about the date assigned to Indra. 

(g) The view that a Rgshtrakuta Empire existed in the 6th 
century A. D. is altogether untenable. 

In the light of this criticism I have attempted to make a 
restudy of the records bearing on the subject including new pieces 
of evidence like the Badami Fort inscription of Pulakesin I which 
gives- for his conquest of Badami the definite date 541 A. D. 
While feeling thankful to Dr. Altekar for the contribution made 
by him towards the elucidation of the problem, I find that while 
I am in agTeement with him about some minor points of criticism, 
I definitely differ from him in his main conclusions. I shall try 
to reply to the points raised by him hereunder. I have also care- 
fully studied the relevant paragraphs in his work on ‘Tlie Rashtra- 
kutas and Their Times.’ 

I. About the area under the Early Rashtrakotas, Dr. Altekar 
has refuted the idea of the Rashtrakuta power extending over 
‘the whole of the Deccan’ from 475 to 610 A. D. He is attacking 
not my statement but some imaginary statement ; for, in my 
article, I have definitely stated that the area involved is North 
Dakhan or in other wqi’ds ‘the present Maratha country and the 
Central Provinces’. Andhra, Karnata, etc. do not appear to have 
been controlled by the Early Rashtrakotas. 

II. Dr. Altekar denies the existence of a single empire from 
475 A. D. to 610 A. D. I have only stated that the empire existed 
for about two generations under ManSnka and Devaraja and 
then broke up into three or more parts which were probably 
independent and perhaps cooperated as a confederation occasion- 
ally. Dr. Altekar fias done injustice in attributing exaggerated 
statements to me and refuting them. 

III. Now about the other details ; 

(a) Ravikirti’s silence in the Iho}e inscription can never bo 
' conclusive proof that what it omits to state never took 

place. Such negative evidence should be used with 
gi-eat caution. The Ihole inscription is very detailed 
but not exhaustive even about the history of Pulakehn 
II and surely not about his predecessors. Numerous 
instances can be cited Hke Kubjavishnuvardhana’s 
viceroyalty at Vengi. N% are the Kauthem grant 
and the other similar grants of the later Chilukyas 
utter lies and fictions of the imagination. They are 
genuine grants recording truth about contemporary 
events and tradition about the earlier periods. Tliey 
are highly useful as corroborative evidence arid for 
filling up gaps where there is no other evidence avail- 
. able. Their evidence about the Early Ghalukyas of 


Badami is generally a repetition of earlier inscriptions 
and should not be rejected unless it is opposed by some- . 
thing more contemporary and reliable. 

(6l The existence of the Nalas in Baster, Mauryas in 
Konkan, Kadambas in Karnata, Mankhans in Central 
India Kelachuris in Malva and the Somavansis in 
Kosala yet leaves the Marathi country unaccounted 
for and it is exactly here ani in the neighbourhood 
that the three Mahgrashtras appear to have existed. 

(c) Though Avidheya does not describe himself as a Rashtra- 
kuta, the fact that he is described as a grandson' of 
Mangnka "who is identified as a Rashtraketa in. the 
Untikavatika plates is sufficient to establish that 
Avidheya is a Rishtrakuta. As for Jayaraja, if the 
identification suggested by Sten Konow and approved 
by Fleet and Dubreuil and myself is accepted, of 
Manamatra with Maninka and Sudevarija with Deva- 
raja, then Jayaraja may be identified as a Rashtraksta. 
It is not nhcessary that every Early Rasntrakuta 
king should proclaim his family name. Perhaps it 
had not yet become so very famous as to be inevitably 
mentioned. 

(d) Dr. Altekar himself, in his Rashtrakgtas and Their 
Times, page 11 ff. has agreed that there were Ifeshtra- 
kuta kingdoms in the 6th century A. D. to the north 
of the Chalukya Empire. He now. thinks that they 
were only petty local rulers. Whatever may have 
been the size of each' kingdom, the Ihole inscription 
has recorded the tradition that the well known Maha- 
rashtrakas were three in number and they claimed 
99,000 villages. When we consider that the whole of 
British India has to-day about two lakhs of villages, 
the three Maharashtrakas claiming about half the 
number must have been a considerable territory even 
making allowance for exaggeration and for difference 
of counting. 

(e) Appiyika and Govinda of the Iho}e inscription are not 

mentioned as Rashtrakutas. This fact may be due 
to the want of sufficient popularity and fame for the 
name Rashtrakgta. As stated above this family name 
was borne ' by all but is not mentioned by alL The 
identification of Appayika as a RaShtrakuta made by 
Bhandarkar and Fleet and others has been supported 
by me because of the fact that his territories extended 
to the north of the Bhima river which sometime ago 
was ruled over by Avidheya who has now been proved 
to be a grandson of Mananka Rasher akuta., He may 
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even have been a great grandson of Avidheya, I sug- 
gest that Krishna and Indra may have been two of the 
intervening generations. I accept Dr. Aitekar’s criticism 
that the gap between India’s date and Appayika’s 
date is rather long and admits of the possibility of 
several intervening generations. In the genealogical 
table suggested by me on page 62 of my article, a 
misprint has occurred since the lowermost three vertical 
bars should have been really printed as dotted lines 
as shown in the manuscript. But about Govmda who 
appears to have surrendered to Pulakesin II and became 
a subordinate of the Ohalukya emperor, there is very 
good reason for us to identify him with Govindaraja, 
the grandfather of Nannaraja of the Tivarkhed and 
Multai plates. Dr. Altekar gives Govinda the approxi- 
mate last date 610 A. D. which suits Govinda of the 
Ihole inscription very well enough. The territory 
involved namely Marathi. Central Provinces and 
South Malwa is identical, I suggest that the two 
Govindas might be identical and that Nannaraja might 
have been a grandson of Govinda who is said to have 
been defeated by Pulakesin II in the Ihole inscription. 

(/ ) The chronological scheme suggested by me ten years 
ago needs a slight modification, though not a very 
^ridus one. The discovery of the Badami Fort ins- 
cription of Pulakesin I with the definite date 541 A. D. 
pushes Jayasimha back by at least five years. As I 
have stated above between Abhimanyu and Govinda, 
and Avidheya and 'Apply ika several generations than 
one might have intervened. We know very little 
about this period. I give below a slightly revised 
genealogical table with the suggested dates. 

(g) Dr. Altekar has, I believe, overstated his position when 
he says the view “that the iteshtrakuta Empire existed 
in the 6th century is altogether untenable”. That 
there was a considerable Rashtrakuta power under 
Mananka- and Devaraja is undeniable. That there were 
several Rashtrakuta kingdoms in the days of Avidheya 
Bhavishya, Abhimanyu, Karkargja, Govinda, Svamika 
and Nannaraja is also undeniable. That these rulers 
ruled between about 520 A. D- and 620 A. p. is also 
clear. That to the north of the Ohalukya territory 
there was a large area of the so-called 99,000 villages 
having the name the three Maharashtrakas is also 
undeniable. That the Rashtrakuta kings had every- 
thing to do with the Mahara^tra area ,is highly 
probable. 

Thps I conclude that between tjje extreme view voluntarily 
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attributed by Dr. Altekar to his opponent and the extreme vie-w 
taken by Dr. Altekar in his conclusion, there is a considerable 
amount of truth which shows (1) that between the end of the 
Vakatakas and the rise of the Ohalukyas, the Early Rashtrakuta 
were a great power in North Dakhan ; (2) that between 470 and 
520 A; D. there was a Rashtrakuta empire spreading over the 
modern Marathi country for a time (3) that it got broken up into 
the three Maharashtrakas which continued to exist for a century 
more until they were subordinated by the Ghalukya power. 

III. Prof. V. V. MirasMs Views. 

In the 1 ‘ecently received issue of the Annals of the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Institute for 1944 pp, 36-50, Prof. V. V. Mirashi of 
Nagpur has contributed an article on the Rashtrakutas of Ma.na- 
pura in examination of the views advanced by myself, Dr. Altekar 
and others. He agrees with me in thinking that Avidheya of 
the Pandurangapalli plates and Bhavishya of the Untikavatika 
plates are both descended from Mananks and Devaraja and are 
Rashtrakutas. He also agrees that Nahnaraja of Achalapura 
and his ancestors Swamika, Govinda and Durga were the des- 
cendents of Abhimanyu son of Bhavishya Rashtrakuta and thus 
with some short breaks in the middle one Rashkakuta family had 
a continuous existence from Manaka about 375 A. D. to Nannaraja 
about 630 A. D. But his agreement with me is confined to the^ 
two important points. 

Prof. Mirashi agrees with Dr. Altekar in thinking that there 
was no extensive Rashtrakuta Empire between 375 and 610 A. D. 
but the arguments he advances are quite different being based on 
a different reading of a few important geographical and other 
words differing from the readings published by me in the Mysore 
Archaeological Report for 1929. Since his views have been before 
me only for three days, I prefer to take some more time for 
their detailed examination before I pronounce any final opinion 
upon them. But I note down here the thoughts that strike me 
immediately so as to elicit further remarks from scholars assembled 
at the Indian History Congress before I make up my mind finally 
about them. • 

(1) Prof.' Mirashi disagrees with the identification ihade by 

Dr. Sten Konow and supported by Fleet, Dubriel and myself that 
Manamatra and Sudevaraja of the Khariar plates are the same 
as Mananka and Deyaraja of the untikavatika plates and conse- 
quently of the Pandurangapalli ^ant. It is possible that they 
may be different but it is highly probable that they are identical 
since the chief words Mana and Devaraja are identical and 
chronologically they belong to the. same period following on tibe 
end of the Vakataka Empire. f 

(2) In the first line of the Pandurangapalli plates where 
I had read the words Vasudhadhipatiranga, Prof. Mirashi reads 


Vasavadhivasakatea and thinks that since there is no Anga there, 
there is no question of an empire extending to Bihar. In the 
second line he reads ‘Srimat-Kuntalaram Prasasita’ instead of 
‘Sri Satkunta dharaya prasasita’ and thinks that Mananka was 
the lord of Kuntala. Further he tries to identify Manapura. 
Untikavatika and Peta-Pangaraka all near the Satara district. 
As things are Fleet’s identification of these places with tl>ose in 
the Narmada valley and South Marwar appears to be more accept- 
able. The Untikavatika plates were also discovered near 
Hoshangabad. Thus to my mind instead of Mananka’s dominions 
being confined to the neighbourhood of the Satara district, I think, 
they extended over southern and northern Maharashtra into 
Malwa and in all probability into the Sarabhapura or Chatisgarh 
area also. The readings ‘Kuntala’ suggested by Prof. Mirashi 
in the second line I reserve for future consideration, since there 
are some difS.culties in accepting it though it makes better sense. 

(3) Prof. Mirashi reads in line 17 ‘Anenadi kule kamyaka- 
Javala Vatika’. To my mind the reading ‘Anevali’ is clear and 
it is a place five miles south-east of Pandarpur. The identifica- 
tion of Pandurangapalli with Pandarpur is also definite and we 
need not search for it near Javali. 

(4) Prof. Mirashi agrees with me in thinking that Govinda 
whom Pulakesin II defeated as mentioned in the Ihole inscription 
-can be identified with Govindaraja, the grandfather of Nannaraja, 
to whom Dr. Altefcar has suggested the date 590-610. 

This is only a provisional note on the views advanced by 
Prof. Mirashi. I propose to examine them in detail and publish 
a paper on a restudy of the Early Rashtrakuta problem. Govinda 
to my mind was the Rashtrakuta ruler of Vidarbha comprising 
Berars and the neighbourhood. His territory was called a Maha- 
rashtra. Prof. Mirashi and I are agreed that it is one of the three 
Maharashtras conquered by Pulakesin II, a second one being 
south-western Maharashtra extending from Pandarpur and the 
Bhima river north- ward to Khandesh or the Ashmaka area. Hie 
problem is to find out where the third Maharashtra was. I suggest 
that it was the Chatisgarh area with Rayapur as its centre. 
This last suggestion is based on the probable identification of 
Mananka' with Manamatra. Until other evidence turns up to 
subvert it, I think, we may in this respect agree to follow Konow’s 
identification which has been supported by Fleet and Dubriel. 

As I have already stated the Early Rashtrakuta Empire 
existed only for about fifty years from 475 and then it appears 
to have broken up into the three Maharashtras containing three 
important states and perhaps many smaller ones. The Rashtra- 
kuta kings predominated in this area. Ultimately they were all 
gathered up under the banner of the Chalukyas. 

I give below a table consisting of the suggested ehronology 
and genealogy of the Early Rashtrakutas. 
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Genealogical toMe.of the early Bashtrakutas 
Prasanna (C. 470 A. D.) 
Mananka or Manamatra {G. 475 A. D.) 
Devaraja or Sudevaraja (C. 49Q A. D.) 


L 


■J 


Jayaraja of Bhavishya (0. 515 A. D.) Avidheya (C. 515 A. D.) 

Sarabhapura j j 

(G. 515 A. D.) Abliimanyu (G. 525 A.D.) Krishna (G. 520 A, D.) 


Ghalukya Con- 
quest (C. 610) 


Durga (0. 570-590) 

Govinda (C. 590-6.10) 

1 

(Ghalukya Conquest 
0.610) 

Svamika (A 610-630) 
1 

Nanna (C. 630-650) 


Indra (C. 530 A. D.) 

Appayika ? (C. 610 A.D.) 
! ■ 

Ghalukya Conquest 
(C. 610) 


Observations by Prof. V. V. Mirashi. 

Prof. Mirashi pointed ’’‘‘out that the theory of an extensive 
Rashtrakuta Empire in the 6tb century A. D. is based on the 
identification of Mananka with Manamatra and of Devaraja with 
Sudevaraja, which is untenable. Manamatra and Sudevaraja ruled 
over Southern Koshala and not over any part of Maharashtra. 
He further pointed out that Mananka is described as the ruler of 
Kuntala which comprised the upper valley of the Krishna. The 
rulers of the Northern Maharashtra before the rise of the Chalu- 
kyas were the Kalachuris and not the Rashtrakutas. Prof. Mirashi 
then showed that these Early Rashtrakutas ruled over the country 
south of the Godavari and had there capital at Manapura which 
he identified with Man in the Satara District, They are referred 
to as lords of Kuntala in the inscriptions of the Vakatakas of the 
Central Provinces and Berar. This identification throws interest- 
ing light on the date and life of the famous Sanskrit poet Kalidasa 
who, according to tradition, was sent by his patron Vikramaditya 
as an ambassador to the court of a king of Kuntala. As these 
Rashtrakutas of Kuntala appear, on the evidence of palaeography, 
to have flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries A. D. Vikrama- 
ditya the patron of Kalidasa, could have been none other than 
Chandragupta II of the Gupta dynasty who is known to have 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya. 



RUDRADEVA AND NaGADATTA OF THE ALLAHaBAD 
PILLAR INSCRIPTION. 


• BY 

Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, 

Calcutta University. 

Several kings both of the Arygvartta and the Dakshinapatha, 
who ruled contemporaneously with Samudragupta and came into 
conflict with the Gupta emperor, are known from the Allahalsd 
pillar mscription. It is however, a matter of regret that all of 
these contemporaries of Samudragupta cannot be satisfactorily 
identified. In the following lines, we propose to offer a few 
suggestions as regards the identification of two of them, viz,, 
Rudradeva and Nagadatta, both of whom are described as ruling 
in the Arygvartta, i.e., India to the north of the Vindhyas. 

Rudradeva is the first name in the list of the Arygvartta 
kings who are said to have been made victims of “violent extermi- 
nation” \prasahh-oddhara'i}a) by Samudragupta. He has been 
identified by some scholars with Rudrasena I of the Vgkataka 
dynasty. This identification has however been challenged by 
Prof, Raychaudhuri who points out that “the Vikgtakas can 
hardly be regarded as rulers of Arygvarta, and they were far 
from being uprooted in the time of Samudragupta” {PHAI, 4th 
edition, p. 448). Of course the second argument of Prof. Ray- 
chaudhuri may be regarded as depending rather too much on the 
language of the oJBftcial prasasti. As a matter of fact, the 
language of Harishena, authpr of the Allahabad pras'osti, would 
hardly be unjustifiable if Samudragupta was successful in subduing 
Rudradeva even for a short period of time or in annexing even 
a small portion of his dominions. But the first argument of the 
Professor appears to be really unassailable. The Vgkatakas were 
principally rulers of Vidarbha or Berar in the Dakshingpatha and 
had their headquarters in that country. Even if therefore they 
held sway over a small territory to the north of the Vindhyas in 
addition to their Deccan possessions,, it is not easy to believe that 
the Vgkataka king would be mentioned at , the head of a list of 
Arygvarta rulers prepared by a Gupta official. 

It appears to me that Rudradeva of the Allahgbgd pillar 
inscription may be identified with the Baka ruler Rudradgman II 
of Western India or more probably with his son Rudrasena III 
who is known to have issued coins as a Mahgkshatrapa during 
the period 348-78 A. D. (Rapson, caiolopwe, intro., pp. 142, 157) 
and was certainly a contemporary of Samudragupta. Of course, 
it is not impossible to surmise that Samudragupta defeated Rudra- 
dgman II and placed on the throne one of the .latter’s sons, 
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Kudrasena III, in the manner advocated by the Manmamhita 
(VII, 202) ; 

sarveshan-tu viditu-aisham samasena chikirshitam, 

sthapayet tatra tud-vamsyam kuryack-cha samayakriyam. 

Rapson however long ago pointed out that the period between 
the dates Saka 273 (=351 A. D. and Saka 286) (=364 A. D./, 
which separates the earlier from the later coinage of Rudrasena 
III, “was probably maked by some political disturbance during 
which the coinage ceased” {op. pit., p. 145). In this connection, 
the numismatist drew our attention to the similar interval between 
the reigns of the Kshatrapa Yalodaman II and the Mahakshatrapa 
Rudradaman 11 (father of Rudrasena III). It is not improbable 
that the political disturbance suggested by rumismatic evidence 
was only the result of a crushing defeat that Samudragupta may 
have inflicted on Rudrasena III. Thus the Gupta emperor may- 
have counted upon the Saka ruler as his feudatory and may have 
even annexed the eastern districts of the latter’s dominions which 
probably comprised parts of Malwa, Rajputana and Kathiawar. 
The Sakas may have revived their struggle with the Guptas after 
Samudragupta’s death or when the Gupta emperor had been old 
and infirm. Elsewhere I have tried to prove that Chandragupta 
II, son of Samudragupta, ascended the throne in 375-76 A. D. 
Those scholars, who believe that an elder son of Samudragupta 
named Rgmagupta ruled between the death of his father and the 
accession of his younger brother Chandragupta II, might suggest 
that the date of Samudragupta’s death was not far removed from 
364 A. D. which marks the beginning of the later series of Rudra- 
sena’s coins. They might further suggest that Rudrasena III 
utilised the advantage offered by Samudragupta’s death and the 
weak reign of his immediate successor Ramagupta who may have 
ruled for sometime in the period 364-78 A. D. 

But I have elsewhere dealt with the difficulty in accepting 
the historicity of Ramagupta. There no doubt seems to have been 
a popular legend (probably recorded) to which Blna’s Harshacharita 
refers and upon which Visakhadatta’s Devickandragupta drew. 
Like all kavyas with a historical background, however, Visakha- 
datta’s dfisya-kavya doubtless contains a great deal of what is 
imaginary, The author of the remarkable dramas, Devichandra- 
gupta and Mudrarakshasa, is not mentioned in the list of celebrated 
writers known to Bana in the introduction of the Harshacharita. 
This appears to suggest that Visakhadatta flourished later than 
the early part of the 7th century A. D. when the Harshacharita 
was composed. Whatever however be the exact date of Visakha- 
datta, it seems probable that later references to xhe Ramagupta 
story in epigraphic and literary sources are borrowed from the 
Devickandragupta. But even if most of the details of the i)m- 
stcHfy may be assigned to the realm of ? fancy and 
folklore, one may be doubtful yy^ther the very important charactep 



of Baniagupta in the drama was entirely a creation of Vi^kha- 
datta’s ^imagination. It mast however be admitted that Rama- 
gupta is not represented by coins and is , conspicnons by his 
absence in Gnpta epigraphy. Even if this fact can be explained 
away, it certainly leaves the case not quite free from doubt. In 
the present state of our knowledge therefore, although Rimagupta’s 
place in the Gupta genealogy and history does not appear to be 
altog et her absurd, it will be wiser to wait for definite evidence as 
regaros his reign and existence. 

Before leaving the problem of the identity of Rudradeva of 
the Allahabad pillar inscription with Saka Rudrasena III, we 
have possibly to discuss two other points. The first question is : 
who was the Sakai’i Vikramaditya of Indian traditions ? This 
person should no doubt be identified with Chandragupta II who 
finally crushed the Saka power of Western. India and annexed the 
latter’s dominions to the Gupta empire. It is however interesting 
to note that the actual struggle was probably begun by another 
Vikramaditya. Samudragupta is known from his coins to have 
assumed the titles Parakrama {=Parakra?narika) and Sri-Vikrama 
(=Sri-Vikramaditya, cf. Allan, Catalogue, pp. 24-34 and 56 ; JN8I, 
V, p. 140). The first historical Vikramaditya is not therefore 
Chandragupta II as we have so long supposed, but his father 
Samudragupta. It must however be remembered that even though 
the central figure of the traditional Sakiri Vikramaditya is no 
other than Chandragupta II, that legendary kiing is not created 
out of a single personality, but has absorbed in himself the achieve- 
ments of all the Vikramadityas of the Gupta dynasty and possibly 
also of some other early post Gupta monarchs assuming that 
dignified title. This is definitely suggested by the story of the 
munificence of Vikramaditya, father of Baladitya and contempo- 
rary of Vasubandhu, as known from the 8u-yu-ki of Huen Tsang 
and Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, as well as by that of the 
valour of Vikramaditya, son of Mahendraditya and vanquisher 
of the Mlechchhas, as recorded in the Kathasaritsagara. The 
father of Baladitya (Narasinhagupta) seems to be Purugupta, 
while the son of Mahendraditya {Kumaragupta I) may be either 
Skandagupta or Purugupta. Kalidasa may have lived at the 
court of any one of the early Gupta Vikramadityas. 

It may be argued that the separate mention of Rudradeva 
and the Saka-murundas in the Allahabad pillar inscription renders 
the identification of Rudradeva _ with a Saka ruler unlikely. 
But double mention of some of the Aryavarta kings, e.g., Achyuta, 
Nagasena, etc., is to be noticed in this record. Moreover, there 
may have been other Saka principalities in the north-western 
part of India outside the realm of the Saka Mahakshatr'apas of 
Western India. 

Nagadatta is another king of the Aryavarta, mentioned in 
the A-llahabafi pillar inscription, IJe has however not yet been 
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identified, and no satisfactory identification of this ruler seems 
to be possible in the present state of our knowledge, 1 would 
however like to offer a suggestion for the consideration of scholars. 

According to the Puranas early Gupta rule was confined to 
Prayaga (Allahabad) on the Ganges, Saketa (Ayodhya) and 
Magadha (South Bihar). Scholars have suggested that this 
description refers to the reign of Chandragupta I, father of Samu- 
dragupta. The Allahabad -pillar inscription however mentions 
Samatata (Tipperah region in south-eastern Bengal) and Kama- 
riipa (Gauhati region in eastern Assam) as countries bordering 
on Samudragupta’s empire. This would probably suggest that 
Samudragupta was responsible for the annexation of northern 
and south-western Bengal to the Gupta emph’e. It is therefore 
not unlikely that the names of these Bengal rulers should find a 
place in the list of Arygvarta kings incorporated in the Allahabad 
pras'asti. As a matter of fact king Chandravarman known 
from the above list has been identified with the king of Pushkarana 
(Pokharna on the Damodar river) of the same name who is known 
from the Susuniya (Bankura Dist.) inscription. It is therefore 
very probable that southwest Bengal was conquered by Samudra- 
gupta from this ruler. Who could then be the king of northern 
Bengal ? A king named Nagadatta is mentioned in Harishena’s 
list immediately before Chandravarman. Of course this fact 
may not indicate any geographical or political relation that may 
have existed between the two. But his surname Datta may 
suggest his relation with the celebrated viceregal family of the 
Dattas of Pundravardhana capital, of North Bengal under the 
Guptas. It is well known that name-endings in a large number 
of cases were crystalised into surnames in Bengal as early as 
the age of the Imperial Guptas. It is also known that the 
Pundravardhana-bhukti (province of North Bengal under the 
Gupta emperors) was being ruled by Chiratadatta, Bratmadatt 
and Jayadatta during the reigns of Kumaragupta I and Budha- 
gupta. It may not be altogethers impossible that Nagadatta 
was a king of North Bengal and an ancestor of the Datta viceroys 
of Samudragupta’s successors. He may have been defeated by 
Samudragupta and accepted the latter’s suzerainty. The viceregal 
family of the Dattas was in power for a long time. In a record 
of 543 A. D„ however, a prince of the Gupta family is found 
to be the viceroy of the Pundravardhana-bhukti.* 


*The author owes some suggestions to Prof. Raychaudfauri. 



I’HE WORSHIP OF SAMBA AMONG THE EARLY 
Ranch ARATRINS. 

BY 

Dr. Jitendranath Banaejea, 

Calcutta University. 

The early Paficharitrins were ardent worshippers of the 
Vrishni chief Vasudeva-Krishna,, the reputed founder of the Bhakti 
cult centering round his name, and several prominent members 
of his family such as Samkarshana (his elder brother), Pradyamna 
(his son by Rukmini), and Aniruddha (the son of Pradyumna). 
These were regarded in the developed Pancharatra theology as 
the emanatory forms or Vyahas of Vasudeva who in his Para 
aspect was the highest object of Bhakti among the Bhagavatas. 
He was the sole possessor of the six ideal Gunas, viz., Jnaiia, Bala, 
Virya, Aiiwarya, Sakti and Tejas, each of his three relations 
possessing two of these Gunas in turn. Evidence of an archeo- 
logical character helps us in ascertaining the fact that the worship 
of some, if not all, of these forms of the highest god Para Vasudeva 
was in vogue in some parts of northern and central India in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era,‘ But that the 
early Bhagavata or Pancharatra religion countenanced the worship 
of another relation of Vasudeva Krishna can also be definitely 
proved with the help of literary and arohmological data. This 
relation of Vasudeva was none other than Samba, his son by 
Jambavati, who, though reviled and held up to ridicule in certain 
comparatively late epic and Puranic passages, was undoubtedly 
an object of great veneration among the Paricharatrins in the 
early formative period of their religious system. It is true tliat 
Samba did not find a place in the order of the Vyohas, the belief 
in the sacred concept of which was one of the foremost doctrinal 
tenets of the earlier Pancharatra and the later Sri-Vaishnava 
religion ; but there is little or no doubt now that he was wor- 
shipped along with his father Vasudeva Krishna and three other 
principal relations of his mentioned above, as early as the first 
century of the Christian era. There is reason to believe that he 
was accorded on occasions a position no whit inferior to that of 
the other three in the early period and it is only in comparatively 
late times that he fell due to some reasons or other from this 
august position. 


1. The Nagari inscriptions and the fragmentary capitals of the 
votive columns found at Besnagar and Pawaya fully prove that at least 
three of them, viz, Vasudeva, Samkarshana and Pradyumna, if not all, 
had their respective shrines ; of. Banerjea, The Development of Hindu 
Iconography, pp. 100-02, 114- 15. 
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The Mora (7 miles west of Mathura) well inscription of the 
time of Mahakshatrapa S'odasa who flourished in the first half 
of the first century A. D.' gives us valuable information in the 
matter. This partially damaged inscription was first published 
by Cunningham, then edited by Vogel ‘whose transcript was 
reprinted with a photo-lithograph of the inscription in its present 
state by Eama Prasad Chanda’ who made _an attempt to correct 
the reading of its second line which is its most important part 
from the present point of view.| Vogel read the line in 
question as Bhagavata Vri{sh)t}e(na) panichavij'at}am pratima and 
remarked afterwards, “in the second line it refers to images of 
the five heroes. The words are distinct in Cunningham’s facsimile 

.It seems quite plausible that these ‘five heroes’ were the 

five Pandava brothers whose exploits are extolled in the Maha- 
bharata.’’^ Chanda found fault with the reading '•Bhagavata 
Vri (sh) 'r}fi Xna) 'd.n6i suggesting Bhagavato Vfish’t}eb in its place 
interpreted this part of the record as referring to not only the 
images of the five Pandava brothers but also to that of Bhagavan 
Vrishni, <.e. Krishna- Vgsudeva. Luders, however, after a careful 
study of the whole inscription gave us a far more acceptable 
reading of the same which is given below : 

(1) Mahakshatrapasa Rajuvulasa Putrasa svumi 

{%) Bhagavatam Vrishnina(m) pmnchaviranam pratima{h) 
saUadevagri 

(3) Ya{s)=I'o (sha)yah sailam srimad^^griham—atulam— 

udadha samadhara 

(4) Archadesam sailam pamcha jvalata iva paramavapusha 
His translation of the above lines runs thus, — (1) Of the son of 

Mahakshatrapa Rajuvula, Svami (2) The images of the holy 

panchaviras of the Vrishnis the stone shrine (3) who the 

magnificent matchless stonehouse of Tosha {udadhasamadhara 

being obscure is left untranslated) (4) The five objects of adora- 

tion made of stone radiant, as it were, with highest beauty’. 
There is no doubt that the whole inscription records the setting 
up of five beautiful stone images representing the holy panchaviras 
of the Vrishnis in a stone temple probably caused to be built by 
Tosha, very' likely a lady of Iranian extraction. Luders rightly 
suggested that “Paficha viranam hardly means simply ‘of the 
five heroes’ which at any rate in correct Sanskrit would be pan- 
chanarp, virar}.am'\ and he was inclined to take the term as 


2. Ounninghain, Arch. Surv. Reports, Vol. XX (18851, p. 49, pi. v, 
No. 4. Vogel, Cat. Arch. Mus, Mathura, p, 184, No. Q. 1. Chanda, Mem. 
Arch. Surv. of India, No. 1 H919), p. 22, pi. vi. No. 5, and Mem. Arc/i. 
Surv, of India, No. 5 (1920), pp. 166-67. 

3. Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. cf India, 1911-12, pt. II, p, 127. 
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denoting a fixed group or body. But failing to fix the identity 
of the pancha Vrishniviras himself, he turned to Alsdorf for any 
light which might be thrown on the problem by the Jain a scrip- 
tures. Alsdorf explained the term as referring to the five Vrishni 
heroes, viz., Buladeva, Akrura, Anadhrishti, Sarana and Viduratha 
after collating several data from such Jaina texts as Antagadasao, 
Nayadhammakahao, Harivariisapuvaipa, TrishaHhtisakika-punis- 
acharitra etc.^ But it must be observed that none of the above 
texts expressly lays down that the five persons named above 
collectively stand for the pancha Vrishniviras, the first iwo texts 
simply alluding to a group of five great heroes with Baladeva as 
their head Bala-devapamokkha panchamahavira). Of the., several 
other objections which can be raised against this identification of 
Alsdorf, two only need be mentioned here. Firstly, barring Bala- 
deva in the list of five Just mentioned, the other four, viz., Akrura, 
Anadhrishti, Sarana and Viduratha are comparatively little-known 
members of the Vrishni clan, and their association to one another 
was remote and indirect ; it would be too much to expect that 
their images were enshrined in a stone temple along with that of 
Baladeva at such an early date.» Secondly, thei*e is no valid 
reason for our turning for explanation of the term in question 
to Jaina literature instead of Brahmanical texts which should 
throw proper light on it. The utmost help which is rendered to 
us by some of the Jaina works named above is that we know 
from them that their authors were aware of the five Mahsviras 
headed by Baladeva, but they had no knowledge about the 
idehtity of the four other constituents of the group.® Now, the 
opening verses of the chapter 97 of the Vayupurana, one of the 
early authoritative Brahmanical purinas, throw full light on this 
problem of identification. The Suta (reciter of the Pui’ana) while 
recounting to the assembled Rishis the names of the gods who 
were originally men says ‘Samkarshano Vasudevah Pradyunina 
Samba eva cha Aniruddhascha pafiohaite vamsavirah prakjrttitah’. 
These five manushyapr akriti devas, viz., Samkanshana, Vgsudeva, 
Pradyumna, Samba and Anirilddha are described by the author 


4. For Luders' edition and translation of the inscription in question 

as well as Alsdorf’s reasons for bis suggestion see Epigraphia Indica, 
VoL XXIV, pp. ia4-98. • 

5. The ytsAnupMfaHa tells us that Akrura, Anadhrishti and Vidu- 
ratha were the respective sons of Svapbalka, Sura and Bhajamana, 
little known members of the Vrishni cJan, and Sarana was one of the 
lesser known sons of Vasudeva by Rohini, Pishnupurana, See. IV, 
Ohs. 14-5. 

6. The Buddhist Ghata Jataka similarly gives a confused account of 
Vasudeva Krishna. It describes Vasudeva and his brothers as the son 
of Kamsa's sister Devagabbha and Upas agara, they were made over to 
a man called Andhakavenhu and Ms wife Nandagopa, an attendant 
of Devagabbha. 
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of the Parana on previous authority (praktrttmh) as the heroes 
of the dynasty, evidently the Vrishni dy nasty.'’' It should be 
noted that here also Samkarshana (Baladeva) leads (cf. the term 
Baladevapamokkha of the Jaina texts noted above), and the 
names of the other fom' are mentioned in the correct dynastic 
order, viz., Vasudeva (Baladeva’s younger brother), Pradyumna 
(Vasudeva’s elder son), Samba (Vasudeva’s younger son) and 
Aniruddha (the son of Pradyumna). An analysis of chapter 15, 
section iv, of the also helps us to spot the names 

of these very five principal Vrishni chiefs who were apotheosised. 
It has already been said that four of the above, S.5mba excepted, 
formed the Ohaturvyuhas of the Bhagavatas, and the worship 
of at least three of them viz., Samkarshana, Vasudeva and Pra- 
dyumna, if not all, was. prevalent in northern and central India 
in the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. What 
is, however, of special interest for our present discussion is that 
both early epigraphic and literary data just discussed at some 
length definitely show that Samba was given an equally honoured 
place, not certainly in the order of the Ohaturvyuhas, but in that 
of the Pancha Vrishhiviras — the five manushyaprakriti devas, with 
Vasudeva -Krishna, Samkarshana and others, A few more literary 
and archseolegical data can be collected, which would prove that 
the worship of Samba was in vogue among the eai’ly Bhagavatas. 
A part of chapter 57 of the Bf’ihatsanihita, which describes the 
images of several select divinities belonging to different cults lays 
down details for the construction of not only the image of Samba, 
but also that of his wife.s The last few verses of chapter 85 of 
the Vishtiudharmottara, Book III, contain the rules for the mak ng 
of images of various divinities associated with the Bhagavata 
cult and Samba finds an honoured place among them,'** 

It is time for us now to see whether any early images of 
Samba have so far been discovered. Vogel noticed some fagments 
of images lying on the site of a round shrine at Mora where the 
inscription discussed above was found, and he observed, “that 
there might possibly be some connection _ between these fragmen- 
tary sculptures and the ‘images of the five heroes’ mentioned in 


7 All the different editions of the Vayu have the same reading. 

8. Images of Samba and Pradyumna are described after those of 
Vishnu, fVasudeva), Baladeva and Ekanamsa, the sister of the last two. 
It is curious, however, that Aniruddha is not named in this context. 

9. VishnudharmoUara, III, oh, 85, w, It is to be noted that though 
images of various deities associated with Vasudeva-Vishnu, such as 
Devaki, Yasoda, Ekanamsa, Baladeva, Rukmini, Satyabhama, Prad* 
yumna, Aniruddha, Samba, the wives of the last two, Yuyudhana 
(Satyaki) and the Pancha Pandavas are described, there is no mention 
anywhere in the tent of any one of the four other supposed constituents 
of the Panohaviras, Akruta, Anadhrishti, Sarana and Viduratha. 



the inscription.'^® These consisted of two torsos of male images, 
the lower half of a female statuette and the pedestal of a standing 
image of which only the feet are now preserved. The four sculp- 
tures are now exhibits in the Mathura Museum, numbered E20- 
E23. Of these the two torsos {E5i-E2'2) which stand for no fore- 
igners but ‘some Hindu personages’ are of superior workmanship 
and being carved in the round, can not be assigned to a later date 
than the Kushan period, but may be considerably earlier’, Luders 
admitted the possibility of their representing two of the Paficha- 
viras, though he was aware that this view could not be definitely 
proved. But it must be observed that in spite of their sadly 
mutilated state, they bear the clear stamp of individuality with 
two distinct types of necklaces and different arrangements of the 
waist-girdles, and have very -good claims for being regarded as 
divine images. Both the torsos ai’e exceedingly well-modelled 
and the neck and ears of no E22 show clear traces of trivali 
\three parallel lines signifying skin-folds — a mahapurmhalakshana) 
and elaborate kundalas (ear-rings) respectively. But their head.s 
and hands being broken it is not possible for us to determine 
whether any of the two might have originally stood for Samba. 
We can, however, turn to another class of sculptures of the 
Kushan period also hailing from Mathura and see whether we 
can pick out his image from among them. These are seated 
figures, some definitely shown I'iding in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, while in the case of others the chariot is either completely 
absent or just faintly suggested. These figures are usually dressed 
according to the mode of the northerners {udichyavesa), and hold 
in their two hands either lotus flowers (not very distinct in many 
cases^ or mace, sword and other indistinct objects. They are either 
described as so many images of Sarya or statues of some Kushan 
kings, according as their attinbutes are clearly recognisable. Even 
when the latter are indistinct, other iconographic traits seem to 
give out their identity. Thus, one of the earliest such figures 
recovered from the Baptasamudri well at Mathura could be dis- 
tinctly recognised as Sury a not only from the quadriga in which 
he is placed and the plain halo with the indication of rays behind 
his head, but also from the small shoulder wings (peculiar to this 
example — this feature alludes to the Rigvedic conception of Siirya 
as a beautiful-winged celestial bird — divya suparna garutman), 
though the objects held in the hands are not clear. Sometimes 
these figures do not hold lotus flowers at all but carry a club {gada) 
in right hand and a staff {dando) in the left ; yet these have been 
described as Sury a on account of the northern dress and the faint 
indication of a chariot drawn by four horses of which the front 
pair only are shown (but in these cases the presence of a quadriga 


10. A> S. L A. B., 1911-H, pp. 127 ff. and pis. Vogel has since 
changed his mind and described the male statues as standing for Yakshas ; 
he sculpture de Mathura, Ars Asiat tea, Y oh XV, P. 116. 
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is usually surmised by the peculiar sitting posture of the principal 
figure — ‘with knees raised i.e. riding in a car’— Coomaraswamy). 
One such sculpture now in the collection of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, (Boston Mus. 21.1706), has been described by Coomara- 
swamy thus.— “Surya— squatting figure with knses I’aised i.e., 
riding in a car. Wearing a conical cap or helmet, chain armour, 
a dhoti ? and boots ? or socks, also ear-rings, necklace, bracelets 
and perhaps a sacred thread; The right hand holds a club {gada), 
the left a staff {danda). Horses represented below to right and 
left, the front pair (of the four) only being clearly defined. 
Whether or not the deity is intended to be represented as wearing 
high boots, as is usual in the early northern forms with Iranian 
affinities can not be clearly determined in the worn state of the 
sculpture. Apparently some kind of leg armor is intended. The 
absence of any indication of toes suggests the use of sock or 
boof’.ii The identification suggested in this case apparently 
I'ests on very sound data, but the attributes in the hands of the 
figure stand somewhat in the way. Neither can it be forth-with 
identified as a Kushan royal statuette, for its other iconographic 
traits indicate its affinity with the north Indian Stirya type. I 
have a suspicion that it is one of the ways in which Samba was 
represented in early times when his worship was in vogue, and his 
mythical association with the north Indian Sarya cult is probably 
emphasised by the artist in this manner ; one type of Ssrya image, 
was known as Sambaditya .12 Two other images, one of them 
in the Mathura Museum, are described by Coomaraswamy as 
‘representing a royal personage, apparently a Khushan king in 
tunic and boots, with the same attributes, but without horses, and 
seated on a throne flanked by lions and marked in front by a fire 
altar ; the other in purely Indian custume, torso nude, and holding 
in the left hand a cup, and flanked by two small figures of 
women, is apparently a Bacchanalian Yaksha’ (H. /. J. A., p. 68). 
This last a little bit summarily described may stand for Samba 
and may not represent a mere Bacchanalian Yaksha as surmised 
by Coomaraswamy. In it the staff in usually placed in the left 
hand of such figures is replaced by a drinking cup, the attribute 
in the right hand, viz., a club being left unchanged ; it should be 
noted that the mode of dress is purely Indian. The female atten- 
dants and the wine cup presumably led Coomaraswamy to describe 
it as the figure of a sensual Y aksha. But the club or a gada in 


11. This sculpture is made of cream-coloured Mathura sandstone ; 
it is dated in the first century A. D. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of (he 
Indian collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Voi. 2, Sculpture, 
1923, p. 46. 

12. TheSkanda Purana (YII, 1,100) mentions the enshrinement 
of an image of the son named Sambaditya in Prabhashakshalra ; accord- 
ing to the same authority (YII, 1-139, 22), the sun was called Samba 
at Vardhamana {Vardhamana eh a Sambaut^am). 
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the right hand fully tallies with the description of Samba in the 
ifonngraphic texts. The Brihatsamhitn (ch. 57, 40) tells us that 
Sfimhn shctuld be made with a cdub in his hand {Sanibascha 
tiadahasta), while the same text refers to the image of his consort 
holding a shield. The Vishnudharnioltara (Book III, ch. 85,) also 
enjoins that tlie image of Simba should be made in a similar 
manner i&r/Hhn/i karyo gadahastak simipascka viseshatah). Th(i 
drinking vessel in the ieft hand of the last Mathura sculptm*e 
can bo explained with the epic and puranic references to S.imba’s 
love for wine,— barring Vgsudeva the other constituents of either 
the Chaturvyiihas or the Pafichaviras have this weakness. The 
Mahabharata (I, 219, 9) describes Samba and Eaukmineya {i.e. 
Pradyumna) as well-clad in celestial garland and garments and 
roaming like so many gods a little worse for the drink at a festival 
(Baukmimyascha Sambascha kshivau samara durmadau Divija- 
malyambaradharau vijarhatemarariva)^ ^ Other types of Simba’s 
image of early date should be sought for at Mathura and its 
environs and my own impression is that they are to be found 
among the sculpture group noticed above. What Coomaraswamy 
describes as the statue of a Kusbau king (Jf. J. 7. A., p. 68, fig. 64) 
is hesitatingly identified as the figure of S rya by Vogel Ars 
Asiatica, voi. xv, p. 46), on account of wdiat appears to be a lotus 
bud in his right hand, and several other featui’es. Mythologically 
Samba like his father appears to be much more intimately asso- 
ciated with Mathura than with Dwarka. He is specially 
remembered for the part played by him in the introduction of a 
new form of sun worship in India. i* Of the,' several ; places ^in 
northern India which are mentioned in the Puranas as containing 
Surya shrines first established by Samba, Mathura is one.^® 
The Varaha Purana tells us that when Samba on being .enjoined 
by Narada to go to Udayichala for the worship of the sun for 
being cured of his leprosy expressed his inability to travel so far 
on account of his deformity and disease, he was advised to worship 
the god at Mathura. After .establishing three sun temples, one 


13. Iconographio texts dealing with the images of Samkarshana 
and Aniruddha often lay stress on their inebriety, and images of the 
former with a wine cup in one of his hands are well-known. Asuggas- 
tion can be offered in this connection; all of p .the’ 'sculpture groups of 
Mathura showing sportive and inebriate postures may not stand for 
the so-called Bacchanalian Yakshas, in some at least we may see the 
boisterously mirthful Yadavas of yore represented in the company of 
their sweet-hearts. 

14. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism Saivism and 'Minor Religious 
Systems, pp. 153-55. 

15. R. 0. Hazra, 'Three most prominent] places of Sunworship in 
ancient India’, Bharatiya Vidya, 1943, pp. 213-16. 

16. Varaha Purana, ch. 177, vv.t 36 )&'39 Yatfeoda^acfcafe 
maradhya labhate phdam Mathutayarn tatha gatya satsurye labliare 
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at Udayagm.another_named Kalaw^^ 

and the third named Mulasthana _ on ^ ^ named Sambapura, at 
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'^phalam. KHshnagan godbhave snalm suryamaradhya yatmtah Sarvya- 
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Sambapuramnama Mathuranam kuiesvara . ^ Sambas 

18 Of. the Bhavishya Puraua Varaha. Purana'a 

In.lruineiHelltj in 'he ‘ntrodnotion o| this cult m I J '^jJ^gi^the M«ge- 

•aoooant omits all refetsnoes to h*h“"ipa a , 

rwrorthl‘."i^=.lo7r » h.,onn..n- 

Z'Mrina Parana, i, 48» 36-7. 

12 
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the incestuous conduct of this son of Jambavati for his 1600 (or 
ICOOO, as the Farafta naively puts) stepmothers, for which he was 
cursed by his father Yisudeva Krishna to be a deformed leper. 
All these facts definitely prove that he was ])ositively out of court 
with the orthodox sectaries. But wdiy is this disgrace — why is 
this obloquy which is cast upon the head of one who was once 
one of the holiest (Bhagavat) and an object of devoted love and 
adoration ? Is it for his earlier mythical association with Saiva 
cult (cf. the story of his birth which is told in the Anusfisana Parva 
of the Mahabharata^Simha. was born to Jambavati as a result of 
Siva’s grace) or for his later such connection with the north Indian 
sun cult which was certainly introduced into India from out side 
- -both of which were undoulitediy formidable rivals of tlie Pancha- 
ratra-Bhagavata-Vaisbnava sect at one time or other? But what 
is the real explanation of the origin of these myths V Why is 
poor Samba singled out from among the Pancha Vrishni Viras 
for all these myths which presumably had such a disasti-ous result 
on his position in the cult ? Was it because he was the son of 
Jimbabati, the daughter of the Riksha— or Kapi-raja Jambavan 
who as bis mythical accoiuit in the epics and the Puranas shows 
did not apparently belong to the Aryan race '? 


SCHISM AKD SARNATH 
(A study on different sects occupying Sarnath) 

BY 

Mr. ADRIS BaneRJI, Curator, Museum, Sarnath. 

Schism practically commenced with the master’s parinibbana. 
After his passing away, Mahakassapa, warned by Subbaddi’s 
outbursts, decided to hold a recitation of the Dhamma and Vinaya. 
This is found in the Culavagga as well as in the Mahaparinibbana 
8utta. The assembled monks then asked Mahakasspa to select 
the delegates and 499 arhats were selected. Ananda seems to 
have been ignored. The assembly met on Vebhara (Sk. Vaibkara) 
hill near Rajgir, under the patronage of Ajatasattu. But Digha- 
Af*A:oya makes no mention of it, and from this Oldenburg opined 
that, it was a pure invention. Tliis Council is often confused with 
that held at Vesali with 700 monks. But Thomas gives weighty 
reasons for disbelieving Oldenburg, asserting that, at the very 
best it proves that Cidavagga’s mistake lay in connecting the 
cause of the FIRST council with Subhadda’s outWrsts. The 
assembly of 700 monks at Vaisali is given prominence by the 
Mahavamsa ; and is generally taken to be true; but E. J. Thomas 
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1. Vinaya. 1, p. xxxvii ; and Oldenburg— Buddha, p. 391. 

2. E. J. Thomas—The L’fe of Buddha, London, 18,3 i, pp. 165-66. 

3. [Na mki*] ye kenapi samghe ^^‘e^o^H^.....\‘Hulztscb-Corp^^^ 
ctiption Indicarum Vol. i, p. 163. Sarnath Special Pi a 
Bahandarkar — isoha (1st edition), p. 333. 

4. For different interpretations consult- Oompte Medu, 

op. 30ff. for Senarfs opinion. Venis translates it as place f f ' 

eJPiSB, Vol, iii, p. 4. Bhandarkar takes it to be sort of kachen P- 

p. 334. VI 

5. Hulztsoh— op. ett, p, 162. ■ 



l3y makamatras probably the dharma-mahamatras ar*e meant, 
whose creation, and definition of whose functions, are enu. 
raerated in R. E. V. ; but here they are not specifically mentioned 
as such. 

To realise the situation, we have to appreciate the condition 
of the samgha upto the time of Sarnath Pillar Edict. The 
Buddhist church at the time of Gautama — the Buddha’s death, 
was certainly not powerful, but, it was well organised, and the 
germs of future greatness were there. Neither the aniarosity 
of the Jains nor the rivalry of the older Brahrainical faith were 
able to stamp it out. The story of division of Buddhas mortal 
remains, amongst the nations of India, may signify the races 
inhabiting the homeland of Buddhism — the eastern India. Accord- 
ing to the Divyavadhana, Asoka is reported to have built several 
thousands of stupas, but excavations so far have enabled us to 
find only few ; at TaXila, Sanchi, Sarnath and the Chhatra-Tope 
near Ramnagar in Barelly district. With the exception of the 
Kanakamunis stupa, referred to in the Nigliva pillar Inscription ; 
and possibly the Pisrawa Stupa, no Pre-Mauryan stupa has so 
far been found in India. The tradition that Asoka dug up old 
stupas, probably imply the need felt in his time, to strengthen 
the faith in every part of his empire, where the faithful will have 
some concrete object to worship and venerate. We may therefore 
pardonably conclude that before Asokas time Buddhism had not 
such a powerful following, though it is not negligible. 

At Sarnath, the excavations of the area to the west of the 
Main Shrine, have failed to bring to light any antiquities of the 
pre-Mauryan epoch. Are we to conclude from this that Migadava 
(Sk. Mrigadava) was unoccupied. Any such conclusions are ruled 
out by the contents of the special edict. The existence of the 
monks and nuns in whose samsalanam a copy was expected to 
be kept, implies habitation, though it might have lacked the 
grandeur of the Asokan days. It is not the purpose of the present 
paper to belittle the achievements of the early Buddhists, but, 
a proper evaluation has become imperatiye to appreciate that it 
was in a small circle, that schism had set in, and its prevention 
was of utmost importance, because, it was inscribed at three 
different places. What was the nature of this schism ? Mahu- 
vamsa tells us that, a Council of the Buddhist elders, the THIRD 
COUNCIL, was held at Pataliputra in the 18th year of Asoka’s 
reign. At that time the samgha was divided into two schools : 
Thera vada and the Mahasanghikas, The first was sub-divided into 
two sects, while the second had four sub-divisions. Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, however, holds that even in Asoka’s time the church 
was undivided, atleast the edicts are addressed to the whole 
samgha.^ But already in bis time, this is what I have long 


1. Bhandarkar— pp. 95-97. 



believed, some sectarian tendency had been shown, and the pillar 
inscriptions were issued to fight these tendencies, and to stamp 
them out in their embryonic stages, without giving official re- 
cognition to these dissenting schools. The orthodox school, on 
the other hand thinks since in the iTattoati/m an attempt 
has been made by the President of the Council, ‘ who met at 
Eataliputra under Asoka’s patronage, to controvert the doctrines 
of the heretical schools, it is clear that, the schools had already 
originated at this time. But the author of the Kathavatthu does 
not specify the schools but merely tries to meet the various theses.^ 
Rhys-Davids says that an analysis of the data leads to the con- 
clusion ‘that at the time that Kathavatthu was compiled (c. 250 
B. C.) only a small proportion of , the seventeen schools had 
survived.’ Thus we find that two great authorities, Rhys-Davids 
and Bhandarkar, hold contradictory theories. Any serious dis- 
cussion of the merits and demerits of these would merely lead 
us to a different topic ; the only point with which we may concern 
ourselves is that by the time of the Sarnath Special Pillar Edict 
Asoka’s vision perceived the danger threatening the samgha, from 
sectarian differences, and he tried to avert the danger. It is 
quite possible that, this edict was promulgated, after the Council 
had met at Pataliputra, when it was thought necessary to take 
some action against the samghabhedakas. 

After Asoka, the road declines. The disintegration of the 
Mauryan empire, and usurpation of the throne by Pushyamitra 
Sunga, brought in an era of militant Hinduism, and as a political 
necessity perhaps, Buddhist monuments were allowed to suffer. 
The need of fresh integument to the Dharmrnarajika Stupas at 
Sarnath and Sanchi prove that. The ex-volo records of the 
Persepoiitan capitals, belonging to the late Mauryan epoch, are 
of little help to us and till we come to the reign of Rajan Asva- 
ghosha, we have no recorded information to rely on. For this 
monarch we have one line commencing from the end of the 
Mauryan edict. The beginning and the end has been deliberately 
defaced. The attempt to chisel it being quite clear. 

ra parigyeho Rafio [m]^ Asvagkoshasya chatarisa savachhare 

hamata pakhe divase dasame suvithaye 

Of Rajna Asvaghosha, in the fortieth year, in the first 

fortnight of winter, on the tenth day, for the good road 

Dr, Vogel read no letters after the mention of the date.^ 
In 1912 however the late Dr. A. Venis I’ead them as sutithaye 

1. Moggaliputta Tissa. 

2. Mahasanghikas were those who held the ten points objected by 
Yasa and to decide which the Council at Vaisali was held, 

3. There is a superfluous (jn«s»aw sign after no. ’ ' 

4. £p jprap/na /ndia, Vol. viii, pp. ll'l ff. 
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4 200 9 and depending on the calculations made by Mr. Chotelal 
referred it to the so-called Mslava-Vikrama Era.' His reading 
was challenged by the late Dr. Fleet and Dr. Vogel who read 
Hukhathaye and siwithaye { Vogel ). I have carefully verified 
these readings with the original on the pillar ; and I agree 
with Dr. Vogel that this is to be read as suvithaye. The 
absurdity of the calculations made by late Mr. Chotelal has 
already been demonstrated by the late Dr. Fleet, and if it is 
to be read I will read it as 172, and when referred to the Milava 
Vikrama Era the date becomes 115, But the palaeographical 
evidence, as pointed out by the late R. D. Banerji, makes it 
impossible. 3 

The identity of Asvaghosha is uncertain, and Dr. Vogel has 
given good grounds to think that he can not be the great Buddhist 
patriarch ; and palaeography makes it impossible to make him 
a satrap of the Kushana ttings. Moreover the inscription on the 
umbrella staff dedicated by Friar Bala, aquaints us with the 
form of the honorifics of the Kushana governors and viceroys, 
which wei'e Kshatrapa and Mahakshatrapa. It is doubtful, whether 
the Kushanas permitted their consuls and pro-consuls to assume 
semi-royal dignities. This Asvaghosha ruling as he did in the 
1st century B.G. was probably connected with the Kshatrapas 
of Mathura. There is a second inscription of his found at Sarnath, 
but that is very fragmentary.' 

Accidental finds of epigraphs, testify the fact that .shortly 
afterwards, if not coeval with Asvaghosha, the sarvvastivadin 
sect occupied holy Migadgva and the methods by which they 
tried to establish their supremacy apart from throwing light on 
the mutual jealousies that governed the relations between the 
different sects of Buddhism considerably heighten the interests 
of the school themselves. One of them was found on the Asokan 
harmmika, which was later on removed to enclose a, brick stupa, 
in the southern chapel of the Main Shrine. It would l)e found 
on the east side of the railing. 

1. “Mcfta [r] yanam sanwastivadinam parigahetavaih.” 

“Homage of the elders of the sarvvastivadin sect.”'’ 

The second inscription occurs on the northern side of the base 
of the railing ; — 


1. Journal vf the Royal Astatic Society, 1913, pp. 701 09. 

2. Ibid, pp. 703-07. 

3. The Origin of the Bengali Scrip', Calcutta, 1919, p. 18. 

4. Epigraphia Indica, Vo}, viii, p. 172. 

5. Annual Report of the Archaeoiogioal Survey of India, 1904-05, 

;plate:rai:xxii,; . ■ .tAA 
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2. ^‘■Acha7-ya7iam sa7'vvastivadinam pardgralie.’' 

“ Homage of the elders of the sarwastivadin sect.”^ 

There is a third inscription on the top of the stair-case on 
the .eastern side of th& Dha7'7n7narajika Stupa found by Babu 
Sohanlal in 1907-08.2 It reads :-~ 

Achar [ar] yaTiam sarvvastivcdinafh parigrahe. 

“Homage of the elders of the sarwastivadin sect.” 

The most important feature of the first two records is, 
that, in both the instances the commencing words were inscribed 
after defacing an earlier record ; while the latter part parigrahe 
and parigahetavath 'were allowed to exist, with the result, that 
we have in the same epigraphs, characters of different centuries. 
While the third inscription was inscribed, after defacing by 
chisels an earlier record, on the right side of the staircase, (as 
one ascends it), existence of which was not noticed previously. 

I am publishing an estampage of it, as it shows some of the 
characters, though very indistinctly.-^ The first part of the second 
inscription, was assigned to 2nd century A. D. by R. D. Banerji 
while the latter part of the first inscription is little earlier than 
1st century B. C. This conclusion is confirmed by two kinds of 
data made available to us. If we compare parigahetavam with 
p>arigrahe (PI. fig.), we find that the characters on the eastern 
side of the railing are slightly earlier than those on the southern 
side. The second most noteworthy feature is tlie language em- 
ployed, while the first is in Prakrit, the second is in Sanskrit. 
The Asvaghosha ins(n-iption is in Prakrit ; and extant evidence 
goes to show that, till the beginnings of the Christian era, 
Sanskrit was not used. With my limited knowledge, I feel 
that Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman is the earliest 
record to use Sanskrit. Before however, we proceed to evaluate 
the archaeological evidence, it will be worthwhile to pay some 
attention to the sarwastivadin sect. 

Sarvvastivadins, were one of the 18 schools of Buddhism, 
and as the name suggests, they believed in the existence of 
everything external and internal.® They were known to Hindu 
philosophers of a later age as vaibhasikas. It is derived from 
the word vibhasa meaning option, which is the great commentary 
compiled sometime after Kanishka’s reign. The history of the 
school practically commences from c. 240 B. C. as we find in the 


1. Ibid, 1906-07, pi. xxx, fig. iv, and pi. fig. of this paper. 
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Katharuttfiu few qu^^stions were directed towards this sect. 
Till the l)eginninKS of the chrisUan era, they did not seem to have 
enjoyed much prominence. By the time that Mathura Lion 
Capital was inscribed they seem to have been well-placed in 
Mathura.^ Next comes the Kharoshthi inscriptions which show 
that it was an influential sect in the Punjab, Gandhara and 
Sindh, from the time of ICanishka, if not earlier. Thus the 
Kanishka Casket inscription tells us that the relics were meant 
for the acceptance of the Sarvvastivadin teachers fsarvvastivatmu). 
In the Zeda inscription of year 11 Hipea Dhia in digging a 
well prays for the glory of the school (sarwastivadati). In the 
Kurvam Casket Inscription Smedavarmma dedicates the alleged 
remains of Sakyamuni to the teachers of this sect {sarmettimdana). 
While the Tor-Dheri Inscription extends the influence of this 
school up to the Loralai district of Beluchistan.^ Amongst the 
Brahmi Inscriptions, may be mentioned the Saheth-Maheth 
Umbrella Staff Inscription of the Tripitakacharya Bhikku Bala, 
which records the dedication of an image of Bodhisattva at the 
bhagavate-chamkame, in Sravasti as a gift to the elders of the 
sarvvastivadin sect.^ The Kaman Inscription of the year 74 
(which comes to c. 152-53 A. D. if it is referred to the Saka era) 
mentions the dedication of an image of Sak^^amuni in the Mihira 
Vihara by a monk named NanMca for t!ie sarvvastivadin 
acharyas* It is quite clear therefore that, there are good 
grounds for believing that from the time of the Kushanas this 
sect held a prominent sway in northern India, The Council of 
the Buddhist elders held at Kashmir, under the patronage 
of Kanishka, was presided over by sarvvastivadin Vasumitra. 
Pa-Hien found them in China and Patliputra ; Hiuen-Tsang 
noticed them in Kashghar Udyna, Matipura, Kanauj and Rajgir.^ 
In central Asia, the expeditions led by the late Sir Auriel 
Stein, found some sarvvastivadin texts._ In the eighth century 
Safikaracharya tried to refute their doctrines.® Finally Madhava- 
charya in the 16th century, had to deal with the doctrines of the 
Vaibhashikas. Thus a school originating in the third century B. 0. 
had its doctrines recognized till atleast 14th century of the 
Christian era. 

An analysis of the archaeological evidence leads to the 
same interesting conclusions. The railing in the southern chapel 
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of the Main Shrine was not always there. It was but the Aarm- 
mika of the original Dharmmarajika Stupa. In civoa. 150 B. C., 
as the excavations testify, the stupa built by Asoka had been 
sufficiently damaged to have necessiated encasement. The same 
was the case at Sauchi. So the damaged harmmika was brought 
down and placed around the brick stupa, which still exists with 
the stump of an umbrella in it. At that time, as the steps built 
to give access to the stupa, prove the ground level was lower than 
it was when the pxesQXii kankar flooring was laid around the 
chief shrine. When the present Main Shrine was built arrange- 
ments were made to design a special chapel for it. But before 
that, somewhere between 3rd and 2nd century B. C., the sect 
holding prominent sway at Sarnath, had inscribed their name 
on the base of the Maury an railing.^ Still later, the sarvva- 
sffwadfn sect, obtained the control of the holy site, and for some 
reason they defaced the earlier e.T-■yo^o record, substituting their 
name. How do we explain their action except by sectarian 
jealousies. With regard to the brick stupa, it is noteworthy that, 
people who inscribed their names on the Asokan column, who 
utilised the Aarmmfte and monolithic steps, for a totally diffei’ent 
purpose, did not at a later date, when the present Main Shrine 
was erected, try to do away with these venerable remains, unless 
it was of special sanctity or an object of great veneration to the 
Buddhists. The Buddhists like the Hindus never hesitated to 
use ancient materials for new purposes. The inscribed pillars of 
many balustrades that once stood on the holy site were utilised 
as lampstands by the faithful at a later date.2 

, After the sarvvastivadins comes the sammitiya sect, and 
the Asoka pillar received the third record in the characters of the 
3rd century A. D. It reads 

Acha [a] [ri] yyanam parigrahe Vatsiputrikanam.* 

“Homage of the elders of the Vatsiputriya [sammitiya] sect,” 


1. It is this early sect who were responsible for the utilisation of 
the harmmika as a railing around the stupa. Be they the theravadins or the 
mahasanghikas. There seems to have been considerable animosity between 
them and the sarvvastivadins,. fox which they decide to deface their name. 

2. DCa)15 and 16 of Sarnath Museum. These are not the only 
instances. I)(il6 of the same museum proves utilisation of Gupta pilasters 
as pedinents in mediaeval times ; while D(f)7 show that a latex Gupta 
pilaster was utilised as ceiling slab ; and as identical slabs have been 
used in Ganj i-Sahidan Mosque, Benares we may infer that it was used in 
Kumara-devis temple. There is a Gupta architrave with festoon garlands 
in the drain from the Main Shrine. Lest however the itheory of utilis- 
ing ancient fragments are carried too far, I should point out that Mr, A. G. 
Mukherji, I.S.E., now a Superintending Engineer, Central Public Works 
Department told me that in early days the P. W. D. in carrying out con- 
servation to ancient monuments utilised such fragments, 

3* Plate fig. 
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Who were these Vateiputriyas? M. Valee Poussain points 
out that according to the Abhi-dhamma-kosa-vyakhya the sammi- 
tiyas formed ^ part of the Vatsiputriyas,^ while the tradition 
preserved in the BMnna-nikaya dharmmci-chakra sutra by Vasu- 
mitra states that, this school originated in the third century after 
the demise of the Gautama the Buddha.^ Prom the notice taken 
of its contents in the Kathavatthu, it is clear that, they were 
known in Asokas time. The next evidence of their existence is 
probably this ex-voto record. Most criticized view of this school 
is pudgalavada ; as this theory entailed a. belief in permanence 
and atman which was condemned by Gautama and other schools. 
There were special rules of discipline, concerning the undergarments, 
girdle, remedies and beds. Their texts were written in Apabhramsa. 
in the 7th century of the Christian era, Hiuen-Thsang found them 
in large numbers, at Sarnath. They were also established at 
Ahichhatra (modern Ramnagar in the Bareliy district;, Sankissa 
in Parruckabad district, Hayamukha, etc. Rajyasri the queen 
of the last Maukhari King and sister of Harsha wms a nun of 
this sect. 

These small epigraphs therefoi*e help us to reconstruct the 
Mstoi'y and conditions of Migadava. Samghabh^dakas v\ere known 
to Buddha as w’e have seen before, but the dissentients gathered 
force -within a short time of his death. Asoka who found 
schismatic differences serious, held the Council at Pataliputra, and 
under his patronage two extremely necessary steps were taken, 
first Moggaliputta Tissa tried to controvert their theories. Secondly, 
the special pillar edicts were inscribed at Sarnath and Ssnchi etc., 
with a view to punish the samgkabhedakas. With the down fall 
of the Maurya empire, the site was neglected. Greek Invaders 
or visitors established images of provincial Greek divinities, where 
tathagata had preached. With the passing of Pushyamitra the 
reiegious policy of the Sunga emperors seem to have become more 
liberal ; and the Dharmmarajika Stupas at Sanchi and Sarnath 
received their first integument. With the conquest of Mathura by 
Saka-satraps, it again seems to have received royal . support. 
Later on con-fcemporaneously with the Kushanas the servvastivadins 
controlled the holy site, and defaced earlier records. They in 
their turn were replaced by the Vatsiputriys-sammitiyas. » 

Archaeologically, the ei-a immediately preceding Asoka, seems 
to have been barren. It is in the reign of this monarch that 
principal monuments were established, or to be more correct erected. 
With the decay of the dynasty, the exotic art they introduced 
made its exit ; and the age has been made remarkable by the rise 
to prominence of the indegenous school. At first the products 


1. Hastings — Voh ix, p. 168. 

2. Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 

Vol. i, p. 3, « 


were stiff and awkward, the forms stood out perpendicularly from 
the surrounding mass. But in course of time the modelling gathers 
force, and a well balanced sense of chiaroscuro heightens their 
dignity, even real naturalism could be claimed for them,‘ Utilisa- 
tion of the principal Maury an monuments, attempts to label these 
as their own continued till Kushana times. During this period, that 
is Kushana regime, attempts at fresh benefactions with materials 
not available locally, consistent with the economic and political 
position of the empire were made. How refreshing is the intrusion 
off the red-sandstone Karri; and the red-sandstone image and its 
huge umbrella with the works of the previous epdchs? With the 
liquidation of the Kushana empire, history repeated itself, and 
we find Sulakshmana, Vatsiputriyas and Kirtti having recourse 
to old methods-utilising earlier remains. We meet with a resur- 
gence of building activities and beneficiaries when the Catholic 
Guptas, established their hegemony over the warring princelings 
of Northern India. No longer, ruins of earlier period brought 
from their places of neglect to satisfy pious needs. We find again 
the age old quarries of Chunar, working at its full capacity. 
Under the enlightened despotism of the Hindus the lonely Miga- 
dava, received the deserving attention — which ruins of several 
monasteries, thousands of sculptures, reliefs and stelae testify. 

II 

In the above section, v^e have concerned ourselves solely with 
epigraphical evidence, regarding the sectarian history of Sarnath. 
In the following passages, wm propose to take up the evidence 
of the sculptures, whose proper evaluation tend to show gradual 
evolution, brought about in Buddhist ritual and worship by impej.'- 
ceptible infiuences. It is only wheli the court art of the- Maury a 
empire made its exit, and indegenous art makes its reappearance, 
when the craftsmen after overcoming difficulties of material, again 
went on embellishing different architectural members with their 
free fantasias, that the first fundamental feature of early 
Buddhist church art is perceived. It is the absence of the figural 
representation of the master. Sarnath very happily has furnished 
us with portrait heads of kings(?) or warriors, but the image of 
the Master is conspicuous by its absence. In the alamvanas (the 
copingstones) we find the stupa being worshipped by men and 
mythological animals.^ Foucher’s researches have shown, that 
his presence was indicated by symbols.® The masters figure being 
significantly absent.- From this we may rightly assume that the 


1. I am informed by Colonel D. H. Gordon, D. S. 0. that he 
arrived at the similar conclusions from a study of the Sunga terracottas. 

2. 90 N., and D(a)40 and 43 of Sarnath Museum. 

3. A. Foucher— The Beginnings of Buddhist Art. 



Buddhists had traditional objection to the representation of the 
master. This continues till the Christian era. 

The year bi iV. D. is memorable to Sarnath for a significant 
eluinge. In tins year Ifriar Bala, established a red-sandstone 
image of Bodhisattva at the lords chamkama.'^ This is significant, 
because it shows that in Bala’s time, tradition held that a certain 
spot at Sarnatii was the chamkama (that is lie used to go and 
come back in a straight line).^ The image too was found in the 
urea between Dharmmarajika Stupa and the Main Shrine, the 
name of which Vihara was Mulagandhakuti. By which, it was 
implied that, the temple occupied the site of the first hut in which 
the Buddha spent the first vassa (monsoon) at Migadava. His 
first abode after renunciation. More than that, it was the image 
of a Bodhisattva and not that of Buddha, which shows that, 
in spite of the evolutionary processes at work, the pious monk 
could not call it a full fledged Buddha image. Eeligious ortho- 
doxy dies hard. The earliest known specimen which is called 
the Buddha im age, is that found at Mankuwar, dated 129 G. E. 
(448-49 A. D.). 

From the 5th centui’y of the Christian era, the Benares 
artists created a new. type of Buddha image. It was a plain 
figure sitting or standing in abhaya-mudra with the sanghati 
either covering one shoulder or both. The drapery was diaphanous 
and the hems were left raised. The palms had a soft cushion 
like appearance with lines clearly indicated. The head including 
the protuberance of the skull was covered with curls turning to 
the right. The urna was invariably absent in the Benares school. 
The most significant departure was the absence of the folds of 
the drapery, as in earlier schools, which was probably, due to 
Hellenistic influences. When the Bala image was made the art 
of Mathura had already come in contact with Indo-Hellenistic 
art. The Kushanas came through Bactria and Afghanisthan, 
after conquering Greek Kingdoms.® In Gandhara the images 
had the folds arranged in reliefs. At Mathura the torso was 
generally left plain and the indications of the fold were generally 
indicated upto the arm-pit. While at Sarnath, it was a simple 
garment falling smoothly over the body without any folds. This 
type of image at one time made a greater appeal to the Buddhist 
world and is found at Ajanta Cave No. xix, at Nalanda and in 


1. Baranative bnnhgavato chamkame (El, Vol. viii, p. 176. Bala 
makes an identioai claim in the Umbrella sta^ Inscription of Sravasti. 
Was clefayanarama the second gandhakuti ? 

3. The level seems to have been disturbed, it was found above the 
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the countries of Greater India. The drapery and modelling of 
Borobudur Buddha show Sarnath influences, while several frag- 
ments noticed by Salmony prove that it extended upto Thailand.^ 
In describing the Bronze torso from Sukhothai, Salmony was 
touched by its difference from the lower Indian examples and by 
the ‘unusually bold treatment of the drapery which stands out 
from the body like wings’.. ....... ‘for all that, the modelling of the 

leg and the fold has the free fantasia on Gupta motif” But what 
he failed to point out is the exact source of inspiration. At first 
the art in India shows an economy of mudras, the earliest of 
which is abhaya, but in the classical age of Indian antiquity, we 
find it completely overcome by several types : the hhumisparsUi 
dharmmachakra and the vat'ada. 

In the last part of fifth century and beginning of the sixth 
century the Mahayana images first begins to appear in Migadava. 
By this, the possibility of their earlier appearance, here as well as 
elsewhere, is not ruled out. But as evidence stands at present the 
image of Bodhisattva-padmapaiii, with its lithe grace and hems 
of the upper garment arranged in a series of superimposed fishtails, 
happens to be the earliest.^ To this group can be added the image 
of Bhrikuti Tara, which show a remarkable freedom from later 
embellishment. Later on same the fine image of Maitreya the 
future Buddha,8 Vajrapani-Bodisativa,-* Mafiju-Sri Siddhaika- 
vira.® All these go to show that the holy place was becoming 
the stronghold of Mahayana Buddhism. The germs of Mahsyanis- 
tic tendency is probably to be found as early as c. 240 B. C. in 
Kathanatthufi But it comes to the front ’witii the Council held at 
Kashmir by Kanishka. The difference between Hmeyana and 
Mahayana are fundamental, yet, Mahayana accepted the old 
teaching and was based upon it. Hinayanists are keen upon obtain- 
ing salvation for themselves, while Mahayanists are supposed to be 
endeavouring to liberate all created beings. Mahayana put the 
ideal of arhatship in the background and Bodhisattvahood in the 
forefront. As the Bodhisattva theory gained ground, not only 
imaginary beings, but prominent teachers or leaders of diflierent- 
school of thought, were regarded as Bodhisattvas. In this category 
comes Nagarjiuna. The second factor that brought about this 
change in Buddhism is its extreme elasticity and adaptability. 
Buddhism, we know, after originating in India, in course of time 
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croBsed all racial fvontiers-went and conquered in hospitable regions 
of Central xisia, Afghanisthan, Tibet ; it conquered the intellectual 
Chinese, from China it went to Korea. In the south it spread 
amongst the tropical jungles of Siam, Cambodia, Sumatra, Bali, 
Borneo, Java etc. But wherever it went it was transformed by 
national sentiments, or existing creeds and philosophies. Need 
it therefore occasion surprise that. In their homeland, a gradual 
change would be forthcoming in their ritual. Buddha himself 
had commanded that extremities should be eschewed. The divi- 
sions into various schools, and exchange of arhatship for mass 
Bodhisattvahood, had fertilised the ground for further logical 
developments. The people seldom change their habits and thoughts 
even when they are converted. How do we explain the occurance 
of the cult of the pippal {fictis relegiosa) tree and the custom of 
enclosing the sacred areas and objects, with railings, in Buddhism ; 
which, we find to have been the cultural traits of the people of 
the Indus Valley, milleniums before the birth of Buddha ? 

Late in the Christian era, therefore, we find an attempt made 
to introduce, the older relegious beliefs of Hinduism, into Buddhism. 
According to Rhys- Davids, one of the chief agents of this new 
type of Buddhism was Asanga, a monk of Peshawar, who wrote 
the first text book of the Yoga-chara school-— Yoga-chara-bkUmi- 
sastra, about the sixth centm*y of the Christian era ^ This new 
form of Buddhism, whose origin still remains a moot point, is 
known as mantrayana or vajrayana and at one time caught 
the imagination of the millions throughout the length and 
breadth of India. Its commencing stages are still unknown. 
The extant manuscripts are later than the images, the actual 
objects of worship and ritual. Thus the only inference possible 
is that, the tradition might have been handed down from preceptor 
to disciple in secret and these might have been written down at- 
a later date. Another possible explanation is that, the earlier 
manuscripts have not survived the ravages of time, and political 
vicissitudes, through which the country- has passed, the copies 
, from which our information was derived were later ones, when 
this type of esoteric Buddhism reached Nepal and Tibet. The 
first scholar who introduced to us to this type of Buddhism is 
Mon. A. Foucher in his work entitled Etude . sur V icono- graphic 
Baudhiqae de le Inde. At Sarnath till 10th century of the 
Christian era, Vajrayana images are not prolific. It is after this 
century that this school of Buddhism completely overshadowed 
earlier schools and got the control of the holy site. The images 


1. “He managed with great dexterity to reconcile the two opposing 
systems by placing a number of Saivite gods in the pantheon of this new 
Buddhism, and by incorporating into it a great deal of mystic tantrik 
doctrines from the prevalent animism.” T. W. Bhy -Davids— 
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of the Sakyamuni yf ere seldom dedicated at Saranth, -while hundreds 
of images of Bodhisattvas, etc., testify to the extreme hold enjoyed 
by them over popular imagination and how influential they 
were. Amongst the best instances of this class of images is that 
oi Khasarpana-lokesvara,^ Heruka,^ the images of various Taras, 
Chadakshi Lokesvara^ and single figures of his s'aMi, which 
I believe to be the most unique possessions of Sarnath Museum. 
Two particular forms of Vairayafi,a -wTorship may be noted. First 
the cult of Tara which enjoyed certain predominance here, evident 
from the large number of images of this divinity found in the 
excavations. Amongst these the most important is the fragmen- 
tary image of Vajra-Tara,^ which is another unique possession 
of Sarnath Museum. Secondly, tantrik practices led to the estab- 
lishments of Hindu tantrik shrines. 

Thus we find the whole scene unfolding before us, since that 
day when Gautama preached the first sermon, amidst jungle and 
deer herds. Since that day, different schools one after another 
occupied the holy site, and left their stamp on it. Until the 
original teachings of the ‘master’ were completely lost sight of, and 
large number of gods and goddesses created from prevalent cults 
to satisfy, the morbid piety of a degenerate people. The obscenities 
to whiohjhis type of Buddhists were addicted has been eloquently 
by Raja Rajendralal Mitter and B. Bhattachrya.^ It was a 
blessing that, the iconoclastic zeal of the Turkish converts- to 
Islam swept them out of existence, in India. That role of Muham-^ 
madan conquest has yet to be written.® 
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TOE AKOLA HOARD OF SATAVAHANA COINS 

, : " AY'':'':: 

De. K. Gopalachari 
Professor S. P. College Poona. 

In September, 1939, there was discovered in the Tarhata 
village (Mangrul Taluq, Akola District Bcrar) a hoard of 1600 
Sitavahana Coins. They have been ably read and interpreted by 
Mahamahopadyaya V. V. Mirashi in an article in The Journal of 
the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. II, (1940). Though his 
readings of the legends are correct, one cannot agree with all his 
conclusions. 

The present discovery eclipses those of the Chanda and 
Jogethembi hoards, as also the sack-fuls of coins picked up in 
Eastern Deccan. The Jogethembi hoard only directly proves the 
epigraphic inference that Gotamiputa Siri-Satakani defeated 
Nahapana and exterminated his dynasty. Whereas the Chanda 
hoard contains only the coins of 4 kings (Siri-Pulumavi, Siri- 
Satakani, Siri-T'ana Satakani and Siri-Kana), the present hoard 
contains the coins of six more kings, of whom Kumbha Sgtakarni 
is not known from any other source, and Vijaya Sgtakarni and 
Skanda Sgtakarni are known only from the Pnranas. As has 
been pointed out by Mahamahopadyaya V. V, Mirashi ‘there is 
not a single coin of any other dynasty, indigenous or foreign’ 
We may add, with the exception of Cada Sgti, all kings from 
No. 24 in the IPuranic Lists are represented in this hoard. The 
number of coins of each kings corroborates well his Puranic regnal 
period. No. 24 (a) who has 29 years to his credit has 600 coins, 
Siri-Yana with 28 years 248 'and Pulumgvi II with 24 years IW ; 
Siva-Siri-Pulumgvi who reigned for 7 years has 32, Vijaya who 
reigned for 6 years 4 ; Pulumgvi II with 11 years has 4 and 
Sivaskanda with 3 years 3 ; Of course the Puranas err by a 
narrow margin. Epigraphic records show that Gotamipata Siri- 
Satakani reigned for at least 24 years and Pulumgvi IV for 11 
years. Yet the-Puranas assign them 21 and 7 years respectively. 
The present hoard also enables us to explain why the Puranas 
have not included certain Sgtavgh ana names revealed by epigra- 
phic and numismatic sources. 

On the problem of metronymics the present hoard throws 
additional light. Rapson has noted that metronymics are absent 
on the coins of the Chgndg hoard. The same is the case without a 
single exception of the Akola Hoard, But on their coins from 
' Eastern and Western Deccan the same kings bear metrohymics — 
' #6 have Vasithiputa Sire-Pulumgvi Gotamiputa Siri-Yana Sitakani 
and Vasithiputa Siri-Oadasgti on', boins from the Andhradela and 
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Western Deccan ; and Siri Pujumavi, Siri-Yana Satakafii and Siri- 

Oadasati on coins from the Ctiianda Dt. One explanation 

is want of space. But this is not convincing, as coins from Eastern 
and Western Deccan are not any bigger. Even on smaller coins 
metronymics are generally found. 

In early inscriptions from Malwa (2nd and 1st centuries 
B. 0.) (Sanci Satdhara and Barhut Stupas) we get a crop of 
metronymics-Sariputa, Vgsithiputa, Mogaliputa, Eosikiputa, Goti- 
puta, Gagiputa, Kssiputa and Vgtsiputa. In records of the same 
period in Western and Eastern Deccan metronymic are absent. 
Only later Satavihanas bear metronymics. Later Maharathis, 
Iksvakus and Abhiras who were matrimonially connected with the 
Satavihanas also bear metronymics. It is clear that the Sita- 
vahanas transmitted their metronymics through the channel of 
marriage as the Iksvgka record unequivocally show. The question 
then arises could they not have got metronymics through the same 
channel? West Malwa came under Satavahana away in the 
first decades of the second centure B. C., and East Malwa some 
time between 175 and 125 B. C. It my be that marriages between 
the Satavahana and Ksatriya noble families in Malwa gave these 
metronymics to the former. 

The explanation for the absence of metronymics on the 
Central India coins is now obvious. The Satavghanas deemed it 
superfluous to vaunt their metronymics in the classical land of 
metronymics (many a thing dies in the land of its birth). In a 
land to which metronymics were new they used them freely (new 
broom Sweeps well). 

Mahgmahopadhygya V. V. Mirashi ascribes 573 coins with 
the legends ra'i }0 SiriSataka-qisa to Gotamiputa Siri-Sgtakni, 
23rd in the Puranic List. His arguments are as follows : — ^These 
coins cannot be ascribed to Siri-Yafia Satakani (27th in the 
Puramic List) for the royal title on these coins is rana for ranno 
while it is rana (for rano on the coins ofYajfia. Again the 
legends on these coins are in bold and archaic letters, whereas 
the general tendency in later times was to use small and thin 
letters’ (p. 87), on the coins of Gotamiputa from the Jogelthembi 
hSard rano and not rano is used. Ta with the horse shoe bottom 
on the Akola coin is more developed than that on the Jogelthembi 
coins. Ma with rounded bottom on the latter is also early. So 
the attribution of the Siri-Satakani coins to Gotamiputa is risky. 
Skanda Sgtakarni is 26th in the Purgnic List, yet his coins exhibit 
the same type of bold and archaic letters — sa and ta with horse- 
shoe bottom, and /jos with a bent and short vertical below the 
horizontal stoke. The alphabet of the Siri-Sgta coins from the 
Chanda as well as the Akola hoards presents three types — bold 
type with ornate ka and i stroke, medium type carelessly engraved 
and small type. Either they belong to three . Sgtakarni’s or to 
one whose long reign explain^ the variation. It ^is.not possible 

14 ' 
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to work three Satakarnis in to the Puranic List from 24 to 30 
and the present hoard which presents a continuous line of kings 
from No. 24 to No. 30 shows that the Puranic List of later 
Sata vihanas is correct. It would therefore be safe to attribute 
all these coins to Siri-Satakani, 24 (a) in the Puranic List, and 
successor of Siri-Pulumayi II. He setms to have enjoyed along 
reign of 29 years. 

Siva Siri-Pulumivi is the Sivalri of the Puranas, for as 
shown by Pargiter (jDynasties of the Kali Age p. 42) the Matsya 
Parana and one MS of the Vaya Parana give his name as Sivasri 
' Puionia. It is now necessary _to identify Visithiputa Siva-Siri- 
Satakani of the coins from the Andhradela (Rapson Catalogue of 
Indian Coins in the British Museum p. S9 and PL V). As siri is 
an honorific prefix siva which precedes it is also an Honorific 
prefix. Then the name can be that of any Vasithiputa Satakani. 
Inscriptions from Westeim India reveal to us a Vasithiputa Siri- 
Sgtakani Luders' List No. 994) son-in-law of Rudradaman, and 
a Vasithiputa Catarapana Satakani (Naneghat ins. holders' List 
No. 1120). The two names refer to the same king. Oatarapa 
like Chatrap can be a form of Ksatrapa on the analogy of 
Prakrt mial instead of chula for Ksiidra, and Camtamula for 
Chamtaniula Sailiskrt Ksantamula-Catavapa would be a form of 
Chatarapa Samskrt Ksatrapa. Sometimes the anaka ending in 
names is shortened into ana. The name Oafcarapanaka now 
becomes intelligible. It could only have been borne by a son-in-law 
of Rudradaman. As metronymics are absent on the Akola coins, 
and as there is only one Satakarni in the Puranic List from 24 to 
30 it would be safer to identify Vasithiputa Siva-Siri Satakarni 
with king No. 24(a) in the Puranic List. 

It is wrong to say as Mahamahopadyaya V. V. Mirashi has 
done that Siri-Saka Satakani is pot known from any other source 
numismatic or inscriptional. Prom the Andhradesa have been 
'piicfced up coins with the legends (Si) r a (ij-Saka Sadsa. (Rapson, 
opt. cist., PL III G. P. 2). /Sada is a form of Sata, both abbrevia- 
tions of Satakani. The alphabet of the Akola Saka coins- is not 
.earlier' than that of the coins of kings No. 24 to 27. But itis 
much earlier than that of the coins of Kumbha Satakarni. Kumbha 
ka and ra with long vertical and pronounced reascent of the 
lower end are much earlier than the Saka ka and ra with short 
vertical and no reascent. As the Puranas omit his name, he 
belonged to a local branch of the Satavahana family ruling over 
Vidarbha and part of the Andhradesa after the main line had 
become extinct. As Kumbha Satakarni also belonged to this 
branch, it seems to have had a long line of kings. 

V. V, Mirashi asserts that the present hoard throws welcome 
light on . the starting-point of Satavahana power. EZbiravela a 
contemporary of Satakani I, .3rd in the Puranic List says that 
disregarding ^takapi he despatched an army to the w^t which 
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TTcRVifl hpmna This river is ideatified with Kgnhan, 8 
n^nSrforl of N^pdr' on the grounds that in the Mahabhgrta 
irt calTod K^^aveL and modex^n Kr,na lies to the south-west of 
Kalinga. Benikataka of which Gotamiputa Siii-Satakaiu calls 
hknself Sami (lord) is the Dt. on both sides of Wam-Ganga. 
Benakataka was therefore an ancient country which was the 
Ee province of the Satavahanas, After the defeat inflicted on 
Sapana, Gotamiputa moved his capital to Paithan There is 
nlny a weak link in this chain. The Synchronism of Kharavela 
with Satakanilisnotquite certain as Kha-rave a s date cannot 
be morl precisely determined than within the limits of half a 
cLtury, and only 18 years separate Satakani 1 from Satakani II. 
SrKhsravela could have been a contemporary of Satakani II 
Pulumayi son of Gotamiputa Siri Satakani calls himself a Nava- 
narasami. Does it prove that Navanara was the second starting- 
point of Satavahana power. If Berp was the starting-point of 
Satavahana power why- are inscriptions of the fiist three kings 
found only in Haneghat and Nasik coins of the hirf and fifth 

kings have been picked up only in Western Deccan. The narliest 
Satavahana inscription from Central India belongs to the sixth 
or seventh king. The earliest whose coin has been picked 
from 0. P. is Apilaka 8th in the List. 


up 


It will do well to correlate literary and epigraphio testimony 
and not reject one for the other. Jain legends -fix Paithan the 
capital of the early Satavahanas. The Puranas call them Andhra 
servants and the Andhras inhabited Eastern Decean, the lower 
valleys of the Krsna and the Godavari. As already stated coins 
of the third king have been picked up in Western _India, and 
inscr. of the first three found at IN aneghat and Hasik. Andhi adesa 
could’not have been the starting-point of Satavahana power as 
expansion from the plains to mountainous regions is more difficult 
than the reverse. Moreover it would mean that the first and 
second king achieved the incredible feat of founding a dynasty 
on the ruins of the Mauryan Empire, and conquering Deccan 
from sea to sea. Only records and coins of Satavahana kings 
from No. 24 in the Puranic List are found in Eastern Deccan 
though the Amaravati Stupa has yielded insmptions belonging 
to different periods from the third century B 0. to the second 
century A. D. It will not do to say that the Puranas redacted 
at a time when the Satavahanas were ruling over the_ Andhradesa 
committed the mistake of calling them Andhi as. Andhra is a 
tribal Satavahana a dynastic and Satakani a surnam^ Tfie 
Naneghat and Nasik inscriptions, as also the Akola and Ohsfida 
hoards and the Apilaka coin prove the accuracy of the Puranic 
List of early and later Satavahanas. The writers who remembered 
well these ancient names, could not have been ignorant of their 
tribal affinities ; ' 

All pieces of evidence can be correlated if it is postulated 



that the SitavaBas were Andhras who took service under the 
Mauryas (Xndhra servants) and moved up west. The Yavanas 
and Kambojas inhabited north-western India and yet we find 
a Yavana Governor of Surastra under Asoka. Such dynastic 
drifts were common in ancient India. 

The present hoard throws light on the meaning of the Puranic 
List of Sitavahana kings. Kumbha Satakani is known from the 
Akola hoard and coins of Ruda Satakani 'picked up in Eastern 
Deccan are by type and metal connected with coins of the Chanda 
and Akola hoards. (Rapson, op„ cit. PL III G. P. 2 and G. P. 3). 
Sivamaka Sada is known to us from an Amaravati inscription. 
These names as also Saka Satakani and Kana Satakani cannot be 
worked into the Puranic List. Kumbha and Andra coins with 
the long verticals of ka and ra and a pronounced reascent at 
the lower end are much later than that of even Yana, Vijaya 
andCadasati (27, 28 and 29 in the Puranic List). WhereaJ, Oadasati 
ruled over Central Provinces Kalinga and the Andhradesa 
Kumbha Satakani ruled over only Berar. The Puranas included 
only those Satavahanas who ruled over Western and Eastern 
Deccan or at least a considerable part of Eastern Deccan and 
ignored local branches that followed the main. 

V 


MAYDRASARMAN KADAMBA’S TERRITORIES 

BY 

De. M. H. Krishna, 

Director of Archeeology, Mysore. 

I thank Dr. V. Raghavan of Madras for inviting my atten- 
jtion to the discussion going on in the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras and other Journals regarding the identification of the 
rivev Prehara. I take this opportunity of stating my views in 
the matter and discussing the boundaries of Mayeralarman 
Kadamba’s territories. 

For Mayfirasarman’s career we have 
The three Inscriptions, mainly to depend on the following three 

inscriptions: 

(1) The Tulagunda inscription of Santivarman Kadamba, 
usually dated about 420 A. D., which gives a detailed 
account of Mayurasarman’s romantic career and is the 
chief authority on the subject (Ep. 2 Ind. Vol. VIII, 94 ff). 
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(2) The Malavalli pillar inscription, Part II (Ep. Car. Vol. VIII 

Shikarpur 263) which is evidently a record of Mayura- 
sarman connected with the Sthanu Linga worshipped by 
the Satakarnis. 

(3) The Chandravalli inscription of Mayura published in the 

Mysore Archaeological Report for 1929, p. 50 ff. 

Though the Talagunda inscription was engraved about four 
generations after Maycra’s rhe, it has 
May ura’s eailj Career, generally been accepted as sketching his 

career more or less correctly. The facts 
as stated therein are now well known. Maycra was a young 
Brahmin student of Sthanukundora or modern Talagunda in the 
Shikarpur Taluk of the Shimoga District. Along with his teacher 
Viralarman he went to Kanchi, the capital of the Pallavas, which 
was a famous seat of learning. There at the ghatika or university 
he studied the Vedas and the traditional lore and evidently grew 
up to be a learned and sturdy young man. Being insulted by 
the cavalry men of the Pallavas he retreated to Sriparvata 
usually identified with Srisaila, and defeated the Banas. When 
the Pallava armies came to subdue his revolt he defended' himself 
effectively by guerilla warfare. The Pallavas appreciated his 
valour and peace was 'made, as a consequence of which Mayiira 
was appointed a commander of the Pallava army. On behalf of 
the Pallavas he made numerous conquests. 

Information about these conquests is furnished to us in the 
Chandravalli inscription which is definite 
Mayura’s Conquests. and clear except in regard to one geogra- 
phical name. The information thus obtained 
shows that Mayiira claimed to have overrun a good part of 
western Dakhan. I have discussed the details in the Mysore 
Archaeological Report for 1929. Trekuta included the area 
between Bombay and Surat which two or three centuries later 
was called also Aparinta. The second province Abhira included 
the area round about Nasik. The fourth word cannot be read 
without doubt. I read it in 1929 as Puriyatika. Ten years. later 
I tried to revise the reading. I find that ‘Pu’ may as well be 
‘Pa\ ’■ri' is correct. The first letter in the third line is better 
read as cha. The second letter is ta or ti and the third one is 
doubtful. It may be ka, but the tail is now invisible. So the 
word may be read Parichata. The revised reading does not change 
the identity of the country for Parichata, Parivata, Parichatika 
and Parivatrika all signify the same geographical area usually 
identified with the neighbourhood of the western Vindhyas. 
Sakasthana in its southernmost interpretation could be Gujarat 
and nothing further south. Sendraka is evidently the districts of 
Shimoga and North Oanara. Pmata, is the Mysore District. MiJi- 
khari was a kingdom in the northern Central Provinces or South 
Bihar which might have then extended far into the south. The 
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Pallava territories did include the Kanchi and Amaravati areas. 
When I prepared a map {vide M. A. R. 1929, pi. 12) to illustrate 
Mayura^arnian’s claims, I also felt that the area mentioned may 
have been only overrun by him and not permanently retained. 

I thought that he might have annexed only the southern parts 
of the teiTitories of the defeated kingdoms or that the confederated 
forces of ‘Wie Abhira, Trekuta, Saka, Parichata and Maukhari 
powers had been defeatea by him in some battles thus enabling 
him to claim to have defeated all of them, but it could not be 
denied that his actual conquests extended to Gujarat including 
app''oximateiy the modern Kannada and Western Marathi 
districts. There were of course some scholar's who doubted 
this claim. 

Mayura was yet acting as a commander of the Pallava 

army. When he set up the Ghandravalli 
Territorira Ceded by inscription he was not yet a king for no royal 
the Pallavas : titles are claimed for him in that record. 

Thus his conquests spread from the Pallava 
boundaries to near Gujarat. But when the Malavalii Pillar 
inscription. Part II was engraved, the Kadamba, evidently the 
first of them, Mayura, was a king. Information about this impor- 
tant change in his status is given by lines 20 and 21 of the 
Talagunda inscription. The Pallavas were so pleased with his 
bravery in battles and possibly his victories over their enemies 
that they offered him a crown with their own hands and made 
him king of a large territory, two of whose boundaries are men- 
tioned. The south and the east were presumably bounded by 
the territories retained by the Pallavas whatever their demai'ca- 
tion line might have been and on the north-east were the Mau- 
kharis. On the west was the western sea and on the north (and 
not on the east as previously interpreted was the Prehara whose 
identification becomes important. 

5 , . In the Epigraphia Carnatica Volume VII, Shikarpur, 176 B.L. 

Bice read the word as Premar a. In the Epi- 
Prehara. graphia Indica Volume VIII, Page 35, Kiel- 

f horn read it as Pre^am and on page 29 he 

thought that it was a river on the east of Mayara’s territories. 
Kieihorn read the second letter of the word with a short vowel. On 
restiidying the inscription I find that the vowel is definitely short 
and the word reads Prehara, The tail of ha reaches to the full 
height of the letter, while above it is not seen the long medial vowel 
a as a horizontal stroke with a curved end. The identification of 
this name has now been made in. connection with the discussion 
going on in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. Mr. Moraes 
(]^adambakula p. 16) and Mr. Govinda Pai (Journal of Indian 
History XII, P. 359 ) accepted the faulty reading Premara and 
identified it with Halwa. Dr. D. G. Sarkar in his Successors of 
thf Satayahanas, P, |39 thought that it is an unidentified river, 


noqdblv the Tungabhadra. Mr. M. Venkataramayya in the 
•Journal of Oriental Resarch, Volume XII, P- 308 considered that 
Prehara is an unidentified territorial division like Satavahanihara. 
In the same journal Volume V, Part 2, Dr. Raghavan has drawn 
our attention to the fact that the poet Dandi mentioned^ in 
the Avniitisuiidarikatha the ihvers Prehara and Murnla as existing 
in Aparsnta The existence of Murala in Apargnta' is supported 
by Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, Canto IV stanza 55. Dr. Raghavan II 
has in another article drawn our attention to the fact that in 
Jinasena’s Purvapurana, Praharg and Muravg are rnentioned as 
two rivers rising from Sahyadri. From the maps it is seen that 
Pravarg is a river starting from Trimbak hill south of Xasik and 
falling early into the Godgvari and the river Mula flows to its 
south There can now be no doubt that there is a river Breharg 
in Aparanta and that in all probability it is identical with 
Pr8;V3'i'a^ He msiy V6ry well inlsr thsjt it foiniBd 3* northcin 
boundary of Mayurasarman’s territories as ceded by the Pallavas. 


The Tglagunda and the Chandravalli inscriptions corroborate 
each other in this respect. For the invasion 
Evidence of Chandra- or invasions of Maygrasarman as discussed 
valli Inscription. above extended far to the north, it may be 
doubted whether he, was able to retain all 
the territories invaded by him including southern Gujarat and the 
Vindhya area ; but he may well_be expected to have retained the 
territories reaching up to the Abhira and Tr^uta areas. It is 
found that the river Pravarg starts to the north-east of Bombay 
close to Igatpuri and flows by the towns of Akola, Sangamner, 
Belapur and Nevasa and joins the Godavari just on the boundary 
between the Ahmednagar and the Aurangabad districts. It flows 
west to east at a short distance to the south of 20 North latitude 
which almost passes through Nasik. 

In the map published by me in the Mysore Archgeological 
Report for 1929, Plate XII, I have included 
Mao of Mavura’s in Mayurasarman’s territories extending 
Territories. between the Godgvari. and the Vindhyas. 

This indicates the territories invaded by him. 
Only a part of these, and a major part may have been finally 
retained The fact that the Preharg is mentioned and not the 
Godavari may also be significant. Very probably Mayura’s 
territories were confined only to the western pait of the Dakhan. 
We are uncertain as to the exact position of the demarcation line 
between the territories of the Kadambas and those of the Mau- 
kharis afid Pallavas, For the present we may feel satisfied with 
the discovery that Mayura’s territories extended from about My- 

sore far beyond Bombay to at least, a few miles south of Nasik, 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF PHYSICIANS IN ANCIENT 
INDIA FOR THEIR CARELESSNESS IN 
MEDICAL TREATMENT 

BY 

Dh. LPDWIK STERNBACH, University Lwow, Cracow (Poland), 

Hon. Professor on Ancient Indian Culture, Bharatiya Vidya 

Bhavan (Bombay). 

I, To the curiosities of the Ancient Indian Law belong 
infer aim the notion of legal responsibility of physicians for their 
carelessness. Although the Indian Law is not the oldest in which 
this legal responsibility is put in force, it is one of the oldest. 
Probably the oldest code in which we can find the rule coircerning 
the medical responsibility of physicians for their carelessness is 
the Hammurapi’s Code of Law. According to this code the 
phydeian who operates on a man or an animal and causes death 
is liable, in case of a man, to the penalty of having his fingers 
cut off (lex tallioms) ; and in case of a slave he has to give another 
slave of the same kind.‘ 

The' Ancient Indian Dharmasastras and Arthasastras codify 
this question in a similar manner but their codification is more 
detailed and from the point of law better arranged. 

%. It is evident from the Dharmasastras that the physicians 
belong to persons of a lower class. as® ref ers to Mn. and states 
that neither a physician ( ) nor a trader, nor an actor, 
nor he who obeys a Sudra’s command, nor a thief can be called a 
Brshmana.3 

The food of a physician ( ) is considered as pus* and 
should^ never be eaten by a Brfhmana,5 a physician ( ) 
must not be invited to a Sraddha® say the Dharmasastras, which 
is one more proof that their position was rather low. 

However, life is stronger than lawL'^ The physician (called 
^ ) who saves another person’s life because of his learning is 
highly esteemed and honoured. 


- 1. and others. 

2. Vas, 111-3. 

3. I have not found this Jule in Mn. 

4. Mn. iy.220. 

5. Mn.IV, 212, Y.I.162, CXVII-17, VI-LI-IO, Vas. XIV-2, Ap. 1* 
6, 18. 21, 1-6, 19, 15. M. B. H XII-35.30, 

6. Mn. Ill- 152, VI. LXXXn.9. 

?. 
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As it results from the Ancient Indian Literature he is once 
accompanied to the door of the palace^ and another time he 
receives a remuneration amounting to 200,000 kghapanas which 
he has to share with the king Bimbisara^ etc.* and even the same 
Dharmasastras which say on one place that the physician is a 
person of low class, and in another mention him among mother, 
father, sacrificial and domestic priest, teacher, child, old and sick 
persons, paternal relatives, kingmen, maternal connections, brother 
etc.^ and state that one should never have a dispute with these 
persons. However, neither Mn. nor Y. use for the meaning of 
a physician the word or but use the word %rs which 

means “highly educated”.® ^ 

The importance of the physicians and his great importance 
in everybody's life is also evident from Vi'^, where we read that 
a snitaka must not live in a kingdom in which ‘ there are no 
physicians, also K. understanding their necessity states that the 
physician ( should be in the vicinity of the king for his 
personal safety ;8 he also hands over to the king medicines which 
have been proved, by experiments.* 

The physician ( ) is also considered as a non suspicious 

person even if he moves in the vicinity of royal buildings or goes 
at night in spite of curfew orders, and this regardless of what 
work is actually performed by him.^o 

K. also considers physicians as persons who enjoy confidence 
and therefore decides that,, for instance, the envoys should use 
as spies for their own aims some persons disguised as physicians 
( or to use physicians ( ) as spies in order to 

make place and break it as soon as it is convenient for the king 
or commander-in-chief.^* On the other hand K. advises the use 
of physicians ( ) as spies in order to poison seditious 
ministers'® or persons of seditious character.'* ’ 


1 . 

2 . 

3. I, J. Meyer’s Das al tindisohe Buoh von Weit und Staarsleben, ' 
Leipzig, Zus. 521, 27 (p. 813-814) 

4. Mn. IV-179-180, Y- 1-157-158. _ 

5. Mn. IV-179. Y-I-157. 

6. Therefore one can be in doubt as to whether these passages 
relate to physicians. In any case, if it relates to physicians it relates 
to a special kind of them. It is to highly educated ones. 

7. ’i?I.LXXI-66. 

8. K. 43, 19 (& 21). 

9. K. 44. 1-2 (& 21). 

10. K. 146. 6 (& 36). 

11. K. 31,4-5 (&16). : 

12. K 316, 11 (& 123-124) ' ; 

13. K, 240, 3 (& 89). . . . 

14. 246. 13 (& 90). ' y 
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3 . Tile res|»nsibUity of physicians for their careless medical 
treatment is only settled in three Dharmassstras, namely in 
Mana va-D ha rraafast ra,’ Ysinavalkya-DbarmaMStra } Visnu- 
Smrti-^ and in Kautiiya's Arthasistra.* 

AUhonght the Ancient Indian source of law does not protect 
the patient directly because the patient does not get any indemnity 
in case of careless medical treatment on the part of the physician, 
neither his heirs got it in case of the death of the patient caused 
by a physician, but physicians are liable to penalties for their care- 
less medical treatment which is collected by the king ( State ). This 
penalty is not similar to the penalty fixed in the Hammurapi’s Code 
because the AncientTndian sources of law do not fix the lex tallimis 
but impose on the physician a fine, the extent of which varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

1. TTie Ancient Indian sources of law make a difference 
whether 

(а) Persons, or 

(б) Animals 

are subjected to medical treatment and, in case of persons, whether 
the patients are 

la) Ordinary persons, or 
(5) King’s men (servants). 

The rule concerning the responsibility of physicians for 
careless medical treatment is expressed in Mnfi in the following 
words. 

“All physicians who act incorrectly are liable to punishment”. 

This responsibility for the “incorrect acting” is settled in 
detail in Y. and VI Y,® states : 

iRJTT3%W ^11 

' “A physician who acts incorrectly should pay the first 
amercement in case of animals, the middlemost in case of men and 
the highest in case of king’s men”. VL'^ states : 

wmi II 


Mn. 

Y. 

VI. 

K. 

Mn,IX.284. 

Y-11-242. 

vi V-m-175. according to Dutfs edition and VI V- 175-177 


fifcpirdin^ to Jolly’s edition. 
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“A physician who acts incorrectly should pay the highest 
amercement in case of persons of the highest rank” ^,171). 

“The middlemost (amercement) in case of persons (172).” 

“The first amercement in case of animals” (173) 

These two Dharmasastras regulate this question in an iden- 
tical manner. They distinguish three penalties in three different 
cases. 

Mn.^ regulates this question in a different manner. We 
read there 

g Tieqil; 

“In case of non-human beings (physicians are liable to) the 
first, in the case of human beings to the middlemost amercement”. 

Hence, Mn. distinguishes two different cases and two different 
penalties. 

On the other hand K®. settles only one case i.e. the responsibi- 
lity of physicians for their careless medical treatment of persons 
only. We find there the following sentence : 

I 

“Physicians who undertake medical treatment and death 
occurs in case of carelessness (are confined to) the middlemost 
(amercement). In case of increase of disease because of negligence 
““the punishment fixed for injuries should be applied”. 

But Mn.® says : 


| 

Y* and VI® also use the word which strictly speaking 
means “without any result” or “uselessly”. Therefore, it is doubt- 
ful whether means “without any result” or “incorrectly”. 
It is a great difference from the point of yiew of law. To act 
without any result does not mean any guilty act but under the 
meaning “incorrectly” we understand a guilty act, at least 
cvlpa levis. 

This indistinction is explained by the commentators. 

Medh® says that the word ffisqr means the complete lack of 
medical knowledge or carelessness on the part of the phpician. 
We read there.'^ “The prescribing of , medicines by dishonest 
practitioners may be done in two ways.” 


T. Mn:'lX-284. 

2; £.203* 13 (& 76). 

3. IS-284- ~ 

6. ‘ Medh. ad Mn. 131.184. 

7. According to Jha’s translation of Maau-Sinrti, Oalcutta 1923 

Vol. V-p. 211-212. ' ; 



^ 1. It Eit j be due to the man entirely being devoid of theore- I 

tical and practical knowledge^ or ■ . f 

2. To negligence or greed, even though the knowledge of the ' 
wionce is there.” 

Medh. does not even Mention uselessness or cure without 
any result as probably it was for Medh. completely self-evident 
that it does not apply to this case. 

Mit.^, commentator on Y. understands under the expression ; 

such a physician who in order to gain his livelihood poses ■ 

himself as a well qualified physician but in reality does not know f 

the science of medicine. i 

It is evident that Mit. knows only the first contingency as i 

stated by Medh. Hence it is not negligence or carelessness but f 

ignorance of medical treatment, * . , 

However, probably, life brought about another settlement, ! 
and the physician became chiefly responsible for his carelessness 
and negligence. It seems to be evident from the only ancient 
Indian source of law which clearly regulates this matter, that is 
Kautiiya’s Arthalastra ; we read in K. 

■ -IS 

Hence K. settles this matter in the wisest manner K. considers 
two different cases. This distinction is made not ad personam 
but ad rem. The penalty depends on the fact whether : 

(а) the patient died, or 

(б) the illness of the patient increased, 

and it is indifferent to what social class the patient belonged. 

,7. As mentioned above according to Mn. the penalty depends 
on whether 

(1) a non-human being, or 

(2) a human being 

suffered a loss because of medical treatment, and according to Y. 
and Vi. whether it is ; 

(1) an animal, 

(2) a middle class man, or 

(3) a king’s man. 

Under the expression (a non-human being) Medh^ 

understands horses, elephants and soforth and Mit.s under the 
expression — lower animals. 


1. Mit-ad T. n-242 p. 137. 

2. Medh, -ad Mn. IX-284, 

3. Mit, ad Y-lI-242 p. 137. 



It is unquestionable that, from the point of view of law, the 
expression fcRs^used in Y and Vi.^ is not well used by the author 
or authors of these Smrtis and the word ^TfTTSq in Mn.2 is a much 
better expression because the codificators’ aim was in piinciple to 
take under protection every living being which is not human. 
However, in practice this rule could be applied only to such living 
things as were cured by a physician or better to say by a veteri- 
narian i.e. a physician for animals ( only. 

Although Mn. mentions only human beings ( ) as victims, 

Y, and Vi. mention the or on one hand, and msf 

or rrsqrr on the other. 

VsiJirgf or a:Tn7i?T3q are persons of a higher class, especially 
king’s officials {king’s persons) and or ngq are other common 
persons, persons of middle class. According to which category 
of persons the victim belongs, the fine will be greater or less. The 
rule is that the higher the social class to which the victim belongs, 
the higher will be the responsibility of the physician for his care- 
lessness. On this subject Mn. is more democratic as he imposes 
the same penalty on the physician for his carelessness regardless 
of the social class of the victim. , 

8. In principle the fine is the same in all the ancient Indian 
sources of law. In case of non-human beings, that is animals the 
first amercement will be imposed.-'* But according to Mn. and Vi. 
the first amercement amounts to 250 panas^ arid according to Y. 
to 270 panas.^ 


In case of human beings, regardless of their rank, Mn. 
imposes the middleniost amercement i. e. 500 panas.^ According 
to Y. and Vi. in case of persons who belong to the middle class, 
the middlemost amercement is to be imposed.'^ According to Vi. 
this middlemost amercement amounts also to 500 panas^ but 
according to Y. amounts to 540 panas^. In case of persons of 
the highest rank— the highest amercement^o is to be imposed, 
this highet amercement amounts according to Vi^^ to 1000 panas 
and according to Y.^® to 1080 panas. 


Y- 1-242. VI V- 173. 

Mn. IX-284. 

Mn. IX-284, Y-II-242, VI V-173. 
Mn. VIII- 138, VI.IV.J4. 
Y.I-365. 

Mn. VIII-138. 

Y. II 242, VI-V-171. 

VIIV-14. ^ ^ 

Y-I.365. 

Y. 11-242, VI- V-172. 

VIIV.14. 

Y-I.365. 





According to K. in the case of the patient’s death, it is the 
most dangerous case, the middlemost amercement is to be imposed^ 
which amounts from 200-500 panas®, and in the less dangerous 
case, that is the prolongation of the disease, the punishment fixed 
for injuries should be imposed.® This last penalty varies and 
amounts to 3-24 panas.^ 

The rule applied here is very clear and self-evident ; depending 
on the higher class of persons wronged (Mn. Y. Vi) or on the higher 
wronged object (K) the higher penalty is to be imposed. 

9. In K. we can find two other very interesting administra- 
tive and police rules which refer to physicians. 

We read on one place ; 



“Physicians who undertake a perilous medical treatment 
without informing and if death follows, are confined to the lowest 
fine”. 

In other place we read : 


fill?! ( 

“Any physician who undertakes in secret the treatment of 
a patient from wounds or excess of unwholesome food or drink, as 
well as the master of the house, are only innocent when they 
report to the gopa or sthanika, otherwise both of them are equally 
guilty with the sufferer.” 

In other words the physician in order to safeguard himself from 
a penalty which could be imposed on him when treating a grievous 
case which might cause death, should inform the corresponding office 
i. e. the gopa or sthanika. In case he does not inform the office 
and death occurs he is liable to the first amercement which amounts 
from 12 to 96 panas besides which, the physician should immedia- 
tely inform the gopa or sthanika in case of being called to a patient 
who might be suspected of concealing his whereabouis. For the 
medical treatment of such a person, regardless of whether it be a 
wound or an excess of unnwholesome food etc,'^ the physician, 
as well as' he who entertains the patient in his house, is liable to 
the same penalty as the patient. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


K. 

K. 192. 

K. 

K. & n. 

K. 203, 13. 
E. 203, 13. 


7. The diseases are eautUerated oaly by example. 
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This rule is well known in contemporary codes as well. These 
are the rules which are introduced particularly during war or in a 
state of emergency in order to find out the whereabouts of partizans 
or underground workers. 

The police State of Ohandragupta Maury a^ introduced in the 
4th century B. C. special “modern” legal rule«. It illustrates one 
more peculiarity and couriosity of the Ancient Indian Law. 


THE KALIYUGAEaJAVETTaFTA AND THE 
IMEEEIAL GUPTAS 

BY 

PeOF. JagAE Nath, Oriental College, Lahore. 

In the Journal of the Bihar Eesearch Society Vol. XXX, 
Part I, pp. 1-46, Dr. B. Bhattaoharya has published what may be 
called as annotated translation of certain verses alleged to belong 
to an ‘old Purgna’ called the Kaliyugargjavrttanta. Although 
these verses have been before the Indologists for the last twenty- 
eight years— ever since their publication in 1916 by Mr. T. Narayan 
Shastri, in his work, ‘The Age of Sankara’. Dr. Bhattaoharya 
claims to have thrown new light on the history of the Imperial 
Guptas, and he pities the lot of all previous writers on Gupta 
History. He is even highly indignant, at this negligence of the 
writers on Ancient Indian History. It is proposed to examine in 
this paper, whether these verses^ have really necessitated a revision 
of some important facts of Imperial Gupta History, as suggested 
by Dr. Bhattaoharya. 

Before I start to discuss the new points of view based on the 
information supplied by these verses. I feel it is imperative to go 
into the question of the authenticity of these verses, particularly 
because Dr. Bhattaoharya has himself stated that he has not 
consulted any Manuscripts of the work called Ealiyugargjavrttgnta, 
but has taken these verses from Krishnamachariars ‘History of 
Sanskrit Literature’. Mr. Krishnamachariar, too does mot refer 
to any MS or printed edition of this ‘Old Purgna’. He has taken 
the verses from the Age of Sankara by T. S. Narayan Sastri who 
is also absolutely silent regarding any details of the MS. 


1. I admit that Kautilya’s Arthasastra gives a splendid picture on 
the State and legal rules of the time of Ohandragupta Maurya and his 
Minister Kautilya, although it is doubtful whether this Arthasastra was 
really written in these times. ' ft- 

See Appendi|C. 
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A Manuscript of the work called Kaiiyugarajavrttanta is 
preserved in the Government Oriental MS Library, Madras.* It 
contains 26 complete Adhyayas, while the 27th is incomplete. In 
this work we find an account of Cola King Sundara who ruled 
from 956 to 973 A. D. 

There is mention of Bhoja of Dhiri, who ruled in the eleventh 
Century A, D. (1018-1060 A. D.) Evidently, therefore, the work 
was composed or recast at the end of the XI Century. In this 
account of Kings which comes up to the XI Century A. D. there 
is no mention of the Guptas. Not a single verse or a single name 
is to be found in this MS. Another MS. bearing the title Kaliyuga- 
rajacarita is described by Eev. W. Taylor at pp. 215-217 of Cata- 
logue Raisonne of Oriental Manuscripts Vol. III. In this MB. 
the account of the various dynasties comes down to Saka 1672 

i.e. 1750, the time of Ahmad Shah. It is, therefore, a very late 
work, and its information cannot be trustworthy for the early 
period. This is clearly borne out by some ridiculous statements 
made in this work. It assigns a reign of 210 years to Ghandra- 
gupta, and of 2000 years to Vikramaditya, 

From the foregoing, it is clear that the so-called ‘Old Purana’ 
really does not exist. Instead, we have some accounts composed 
at different dates, and these evidently represent attempts made 
in different times to present the account of a particular ruling 
dynasty, in a historical setting. No MS. has been traced . in 
which the verses quoted by M. T. Naray an Sastri, may be found. 
In reality, these verses are of recent origin. They seem to have 
been composed after the discovery of the Bhitari Seal of Kumgra- 
gupta, in 1889, as they contain an account of those Kings of the 
Gupta Dynasty only, whose names were known from the inscrip- 
tions, and who alone were regarded as Imperial Gupta rulers 
by the Epigraphists. This account, for instance, does not include 
the name of Budhagupta, apparently because up to that time 
Budhagupta was regarded by Dr. Fleet and others only as a local 
ruler of Malava, and not an imperial Gupta monarch. Now we 
know it definitely, that Budhagupta was a member of the Imperial 
Gupta Dynasty, 3 and his sway extended over Bengal, Bihar, 
United and Central- Provinces. Had the account been based on 
genuine tradition, faithfully handed down in works of the Purana 
category, there is no reason why the name of Budhagupta, who 
was certainly an important ruler of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty 
should have been, omitted. There are other discrepancies also. 
This account omits the names of Purugupta, Visnugupta and 
Vainyagupta, who are all known to us from coins and sealings. 


2, No. 2160, Vide Catalogue, p. 1476. 

3. Vide, his Seal published by Dr. Hiranand, in ‘Nalandfi and its 
Epi^aphio Material’ p. 64. 



Instead of Purugupta, it mentions Sthiragupta as the father of 
Narasinhagupta (here spelt has Nrsimhagupta). The text of the 
Bhitari Seal owing to its illegibility, in certain portions could not 
be definitely fixed for sometime ; and Sthiragupta was an alter- 
native reading suggested by Dr. George Buhler.* Such conjectures, 
however, are no longer possible. The real reading is Purugupta, 
as adopted by Fleet and Hoernle, and is supported by the Nalanda 
clay sealings of Narsinghagupta, Kumaragupta II, Budhagupta, 
and Visnugupta. These verses appear to have been composed in 
the nineties of the XIX Century, and their author evidently adopted 
the form of the name approved by Buhler. The duration of the 
reigns of the various Gupta Kings is approximately in accordance 
with the rough calculations adopted by V. A. Smith in the earlier 
editions of his Early Histoiy of India, and before the Gupta 
chronology had been revised in the light of the discoveries of the 
Sarnath Inscriptions. 

Now let ixs examine some observations of Dr. Bhattacharya. 

(i) Samudragupia— a parricide. 

Dr. Bhattacharya remarks, “But the most amusing of all 
superstitions is that Samudragupta was selected by Chandragupta 

as the Crown Prince in an open Durbar The real fact is that 

Samudragupta actually killed his father.” 

According to Dr. Bhattachai’ya, Candragupta I by killing 
two Andhra Kings and by cheating Kumaradevi had committed 
offences which could not go unpunished, and ‘his son meted out to 
him the punishment which he so richly deserved.’ 

^ All these comments are directly opposed to the letter and 
spirit of the inscriptions of Samudragupta and his successors. In 
the Allahabad Pillar inscription and in all the later records of the 
Dynasty, Samudragupta is styled as ‘favoured by the feet of 
Candragupta, which indicates the former’s reverential attitude 
towards the latter rather than any hostility or ill-will. Samudra- 
gupta was highly devoted to his father. In the Eran inscription 
it is stated that he was apointed to the throne by his father who 
was ple_ased with his devotion, valour etc.-’’ If Samudragupta was 
really disgusted with the conduct of his father, we cannot expect 
these respectful references in his own records. Dr. Bhattacharya 


4. Cf. V. A. Smith, “Dr. Buhler tells me that after very careful 
examination, he thinks that the correct reading is Sthira, and Sir 
A. Cunningham is inclined to accept this reading”, T 

JBAS. 1893 p. 831. i f. n. . 
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hag sadly missed the imjxirl of the verse® in the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription. Tim verso definitely refers to Samudragupta’s own 
coronation to the throne. The entire verse portion preceding line 
1*? In the Allahabad Pillar inscription is connected with Samudra- 
giipta by the pronoun tasya occuring in the lieginning of that line, 
and cannot refer to anybody else. In this verse also Candragupta 
is described as highly pleased with his worthy son who received 
his blessings for a prosperous reign. That Kumiradevi, was ever 
ill-treated by Candragupta is altogether out of question. The gold 
coins which bear the portraits and names both of Candragupta 
and Kumiradevi, conclusively prove that Kumiradevi was honoured 
by Candragupta in a manner, in which perhaps few queens in 
history have been honoured,’’ and the statement of the ‘Purina’ in 
this respect is definitely wrong. Then, if Candragupta was so 
affectionately disposed towards Samudragupta as depicted in the 
inscriptionsj and if Kumiradevi had not been wronged as proved 
by the numismatic evidence, what was the head and tail of Candra- 
gupta "s offence for which Samudragupta took the drastic revenge ? 
If the murder of the Andhra Kings wms a real fact which had so 
much exasperated Samudragupta, why did he quietly wear the 
Crown, that had been obtained by foul means, instead of restoring 
the throne to the Andhras ? 

{£) Candragupta as JRajyasycda 

In this ‘Puranic Account^’ Candragupta is said to have 
married a Licchavi princess the younger sister of the queen of 
Gandrasri, and is styled as Rajyasyalaka. This is evidently 
wrong. A rajyasyala is the brother of the queen of the ruling 
King* Here the ‘Purana’ says something which is nonsense. 

{3) Skandagupta’s Reign, 

According to ‘this account’ Sfcandagupta ruled for 25 years, 
from Gupta year 137 to Gupta year 162 (vide Dr. Bhattachaiya’s 
table, at p. 46). But Skandagupta’s reign ended much earlier. 
There is no coin or inscription of Skandagupta which bears a date 
later than 148 ; while there is evidence to show that two other 
kings had ascended the imperial throne before the year 162. The 
Sarnath inscriptions of the years 154 .and 157 point to the ruFe of 
Kumaragupta II and Budhagupta respectively. This shows that 


7, Even if these coi^is were struck 'by Samudragupta as memorial 
medals* they show his great affection for his father Candragupta* Why 
should he have commemorated a father whom he despised and regarded 
“as 'a cheat*- 

8, Vide Verse 4* 
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Skandagupta had died at least before the Gupta year 154, and 
could riot have ruled for 25 years as stated in this '■Old Purana’ 
Further Dr. Bhattacharya says that Parakramaditya was the 
distinctive title of Skandagupta, But this title is not found on a 
single coin of Skandagupta. The titles , found on his coins are 
Kramaditya and Vikrama'litya. 

(4) Kumaragupta U and Isanavarman. 

According to verse 26 quoted by Dr. Bhattacharya, Kumara- 
gupta son of Narasiinhagupta achieved a victory over Isanavar- 
man, Here the author of the account has 'uncautiously betrayed 
himself. He is evidently compiling his account from the inscrip- 
tions, but being not quite conversant with historical details he has 
fallen into a pitfall. Kumaragupta who defeated Isanavar man 
was a member of the later Gupta Dynasty founded by Krsna'- 
gupta.® He is not a son of Karasamhagupta, but of JivitaguptaT. 

(5) Varahamihira and Candragupta II. 

Dr. Bhattacharya assigns the dates 378 to 414 A. D. to 
Candragupta II, and yet he states that Varshamihra ‘was a gem 
of the court of Candragupta’, ' Varahamihra according to the 
testimoney of his own works lived between 505 and 587 A. D. 

(6) Bhatarka. 

According to this ‘Purana’ Kumaragupta son of Hrsimhagupta 
was served by Bhattarka. Commenting upon this Dr. Bhattacharya 
remarks, “we can recognise in this Bhattarka the Senipati Bhatarka 
who was the founder of the powerful Valabhi Dynasty. On the 
break up of the Gupta Imperial power in the year 565 A. D. Sempati 
Bhatarka must have set up an independent kingdom in Gujrat and 
Kathiawad”. This statement shows how the implicit faith in the 
accuracy of this ‘Purana’ has led Dr. Bhattacharya from one 
blunder to another. Bhattarka lived long before 565 A. D. His 
third son Maharaja Dhruvasena I was ruling in 526 A. D. and his 
second son Maharaja Dronasiniha had ascended the throne some- 
times before 502 A. D. foivin that year she issued the Bhamodra 
Mohotta grant. Bhattarka, therefore, must have lived considerably 
earlier, as Dronasinrha was preceded by his elder brother Dharase- 
na I. This would bring Bhatarka to C. 475 A. D. Just one hundred 
years earlier than the date assigned by Dr. Bhattacharya, on 
the authority of this ‘Old Purana’. the Kaliyugarijavrttanta. 


9. Vide A-phsad Inscription of Adityasena, Flett Oil.. Ill, page 
200 S. 

The reference to Isanavarman’s defect is to be found in the line 
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APPENDIX 

The account of the Imperial Gupta dynasty alleged to be found 

in the Kaliyugarajavrttanta. 
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DHARMA-PATTANA 


BY 

i li. V. S. AGRAWALA, Curator Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

The well known Sanskrit lexicon the Amarakosha (circa 
fourth century A. D.) gives the following synonyms for black 
pepper’- ; — 

1. Vellaja, 2. Maricha, 3. Kolaka, 4. Krishna, 5. Ushana, 
and 6. Dharmapattana. 

The last of these names, i. e., Dharmapattana, is of particular 
interest as it is apparently based on a place-name. Kshiraswami 
(second half of 11th century^) thinks that the coiTect word was 
Dharmapattana with a long initial vowel, and explains it as 
Dharmapattana bhavam Dharmapattanam. 

It means that this name for pepper was so given as it was 
produced in the country of Dharmapattana. Bhanuji Dikshita, 
another scholiast on Amara accepts Kshiraswamin’s derivation 
but says that the word was Dharmapattana without the initial 
lengthening. Whatever be the form of the word Dharmapattana 
. or Dharmapattana, both authors agree that the geographical source 
from which the commodity took its name was Dharmapattana. 

The question arises as to what was this place called Dharma- 
pattana from which black pepper was imported into India as early 
as the Gupta period ? A clue to its identification is now available. 
In a recent article on ‘.Negapatam and Theravada Buddhism’ 
(JGIS, XI, pp. 17-25). Dr. S. Paranavitana refers to the Buddhist 
K afigha of the country of Tambarattha which is mentioned in an 


1 

Krishna seems to refer to the black colour of the pepper and 
Ushuna to its hot quality. "Maricha may be a name from a non Sanskritio 
language. Kolaka seems to be another geographical denomination, 
derived from Kolkai on the Tamraparni in the Tinnevelly district, referred 
to as Kolkhi by Ptolemy. It was the ancient capital of the Pandyas, 
and a flourishing seaport upto about 700 A. D. It appears that the, cargo 
from Dharmapattan and Malaya regions was unloaded at Kolkai and 
then redistributed. Kolkai thus was the clearing emporium for pepper 
and other goods. (Smith, Early History of India, pp. 468-70 ; Dey's 
Geographical Dictionary, p. 102 5 D. ’ 0. Sarkar, Successors of the 8ata- 
vflAanas, p. 845-46). , t 

2. Kshiraswamin's Commentary on Amara, edited by Pt. Har Dutt 
Sharma, Poona, Intr. p. V. 
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inscrlptioji^ from Polonnaruva, of Sundaramahadevi, queen of 
Vikramabahu I (1116-1137). He writes: “In my edition of the 
inscription, I have given reasons for the identification of Tamba- 
rattha mentioned therein with the country round Ligor (Nakhon 
Sri Thammarat, the ancient Sn DharmaxMja Nagara) in the Malay 
Peninsula’. < Nakhon Sri Tammarat is about 200 miles noi’th of 
Kedah and situated on the east coast of the southern peninsular 
extension of Siam to the north of the Malay peninsula. Nakhon 
in the Malayan language means ‘town’ and Sri Tammarat seems 
to preserve the ancient name of Dharmai’iishtra, which in the 
inscription occurs as Tamba-rartha. It is this place which appears 
to be the Dharmapattana of the Amarakosha. In that case 
Tammarat, Dharmarashtra, Dharmarajanagara^ and Dharmapat- 
tana would be but different forms of one and the same name. 

TheBrihat Samhita of Varshamihira (XIV 14) also contains 
a reference to this place under the name Dharmapattana. It is 
enumerated there amongst countries lying in the south direction 
and is distinctly referred to as a dvipa, i. e. an oceanic country. 

Some light can perhaps be thrown on the genesis of the name 
Dharmapattana as applied to a city in distant Malaya. Dharmama- 
haraja was the title assumed by the early Pallava king Sivaskan- 
davarman who ruled in the early part of the 4th century A. D. (about 
300 A. D. ; Sarkar, The Successors of the Satavahanas, p. 165, 171) . 
In their inscriptions he and other early Pallava kings say that they 
were ever energetic for the upliftment of Dharma which had sunk 
by the sins of Kali age Sarkar, 

op, cit., p. 39). The fourth century seems to redound with the ideals 
of Dharma revival. Kalidasa also refers to his ideal hero and 
Gonquerer as Dharma-vijayi, (Raghu. IV. 43). The title Dharma- 
maharaja travelled far beyond the confines of India and began to 


3. strJT srirkr 5f«r ttstfr i 

# 5!«ruCTRr =?t%§ ii 

4. The Inscription has been edited by Mr, Puranavitana in the 
Epigraidiia Zelanica, Vol. IV, pp. 67-7£. See also. Dr. Paranavitana’s 
paper on 'The Religious Inter course between Ceylon and Siam', in the 
journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1932, No. 851 
p, 196, stating that Modern Ligor was known in olden days by several 
names as Sridharmaraja, Nagara Sri Dharrnaraja, Nakhon Sri Tammarat, 
Tambarattha and Tamralinga. 

5. Prof. Nilkanta Sastri gives Dharmmanagari as the ancient name 
of Ligor in his arch Geological map of Indonesia accompanying the paper 
on Sri Vijaya. BEFEO, Tome XL, 1940, Map facing p. 310, Chau Ju-kua, 
the Chinese inspector of foreign trade at Chauan-chou writing in 1225 
in his Chu-fan-che, mentions Tan^malinga a dependency of Sri- Vijaya, 
identified by modern scholars as Tamralinga in Ligor (Nilakanta Sastri, 
(^d,p.294). 
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be emulated by kings of Champa and Malaya. King Bhadravarman 
of Champa styles himself as Dharmamaharaja in the Chho Dinh 
inscription {vide R. C. Majumdar, Champa, Ins. no. 2 ; B. C. Chhabra, 
Expansion of Indo- Aryan Culture during Pallava Rule, p. 2, J. A. 
S. B.. 1935). South India under the early Pallavas exercised consi- 
derable influence on the early colonisation of Champa, Kambuja 
and the adjoining colonies of the Malaya land. 

The foundation of the city of Dharmapattana or Dharmara- 
shtra was probably the work of these Brahmanical settlers from 
India who transplanted the Hindu religion and the Sanskrit langu- 
age so successfully in a foreign land, and it is no wonder , that 
the designation of Dharma which was then in the air tratelled 
with them and was applied to a newly founded city. 


INDIA UNDER THE GUPTAS 
(A Study in Economical Life) 

BY 

Mr. Satya Prakash Srivastava, Sahitya Ratna 
(On the basis of epigraphic and numismatic evidence) 

Our sources for the study of the economic life of the people 
in Gupta India are not so abundant as for political history. But 
the coins supply us with some valuable information. This, coupled 
with the incidental references found in inscriptions and also with 
the information left by Fahien in his Memoirs, give us a complete 
picture of a full-fledged culture and civilisation based, as it were, on 
secure national resources. 

Society in Gupta India presented the picture of a feudal 
structure with the king at its head and the basis of the splendour 
of these times was the economic development of the country; 

Growth of numerous important cities in India was responsible 
for the economic prosperity of the countiy. The inscriptions corro- 
borate the statement made by Eahien that Magadha was a 
prosperous country \yith large towns teeming with wealthy popu- 
lation. We have mention of some different cities in the Gangetic 
plain namely : Indrapura^, Ohandrapura* Garagaratatapuram i.e. 


1. Bulandshahr District. 

3. Damodarpur Copper Plate Ins. of Bhanugupta, 
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a city on the bank of the river Gogra ; Ayodhia and Pataliputra, i; 
the capital of the Guptas’. The north of Pataliputra was also 
flourishing with important industrial cities like Vaisali and Tira. ’■ 
Some other cities existing in the Central and Western India, as i 
revealed by inscriptions, were Airikina, the place of enjoyment of 
Samudragupta (Svabhoganagara) No.’2. Nasti. UJjain, Dasapura 
(Modern Mandasor-Ins. No. 18), Girinagara (Ins. No. 14) and ■ 
Manapura, near the river Son. (Ins. No. 31.) ' 

Now, as to the centres of economic activity, it can safely be 
said that Pataliputru still flourished as the capital of the imperial . : 
Guptas, and Pahien has testified to it in his Memoirs. Though it I; 
remained the Imperial Capital officially, it appears from the ins- 
criptions that Ayodhia rose to prominence during this period and = 
enjoyed royal visits now and then.* 

Gargaratatapurain is described in inscription No. 17 as being j 
adorned with inigation wells (Vapi), tanks (Tadaga), temples and ] 
halls of the Gods (Surasadmasabha) drinking wells (Udapana), ; 
pleasure gardens (upavana) of various kinds (Nana-Vidha) cause- /| 
ways (Savikrama) and reserviors (dirghika). In the western j 

Malwa, the city of Dasapur was flourishing with succession of | 

storeys like rows of aerial chariots (prasadamalabhiralatiikritini), ( 
with paintings (Chitra Karmani), waving flags (Chalat-patakani) | 
white and high (No. 18). The Lata in the Central Gujarat was J 

also famous for its temples, assembly halls of the gods and Viharas 1 

(Devakula Sabha). 1 

The alx)ve descriptions of the cities point to the achievement * 
of a high degree of architectural skill which, added to the magni- 
ficent public works of the cities as noticed above, testifies to their 
economic prosperity. Some of the cities were also highly indus- J 
trialised so as to develop important industrial organisations which j 
we study below in Vaisali and Indrapura. 

Agriculture was undoubtedly the principal industry of the ■ 
people but arts and crafts were also flourishing vigorously. The 
writers of the age speak of the sixty-four arts (Kalas) among which i 
were included metal, cloth, leather, stone, wood and many other 
industries. The great iron pillars at Delhi and Dhav were raanu- * 
factured in this age. The forging of such iron-bars is not frequent - 
in Europe even yet. The product of Indian Craftsmen were carried 
by land and sea to distant regions. The ancient Hindus had 
highly developed the art of ship-building, and they embarked from 
the sea-ports of Tamralipti, Kudar, Kayal, etc. on the eastern, 
and Broach, Sopara, Kalyan etc. on the Western coast. : 

^ ■ ' I 


3. MS. No. 16. 

4. Karmafianta Tns. and Damodarpur Ins. of Bbanugupta. 
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They carried Indian goods and Hindu culture to the colonies 
which they established in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula (Burma; 
Malacca, Cambodia, and Annam) and the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago (Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Philippines, etc.). The guild 
system was the characteristic feature of the industry of this age. 
The guilds were corporations of industrial men who were engaged 
either in a single profession or various professions. Thus the guilds 
(Shreni or Puga) of Oilmen (Tailaka) of Indrapura and the guild 
of silk weavers (Pattavayirsreni) of Dasapura are illustrations 
of both classes of guilds. The constitution of the latter gives us 
a clear idea of the highly advanced nature of the guild system 
of the age and is thus worthy of study there. 

The Mandasor Ins., of Bandhu Verman narrates that a guild 
of silk weavers immigrated from Latavisaya into Dasapura, where 
the members of the guild followed different occupations according 
to their taste. 

Some specialised in the Science of Archery (dhanurvidya), 
some on story telling (Kathavidah), some in discourses of religion 
(Dharma-prasanga)l, some in their own business of Silk-weaving 
some in the Sciences of Astrology (Jyotish), some distinguished 
themselves in war (Samarapragalbhah) in destroying their enemies 
and others in the life of celibacy and piety as saints. This was 
thus a composite corporation combining in it rather curious con- 
tradictory interests secular and religious, practical and spiritual, 
literary and military. This shows once again the mobility of 
labour and the elasticity of its occupations. 

The guild so successful carried on its trade as to build “a noble 
and unequalled temple” of the Sun with the stores of wealth 
acquired by craft (Silpa-avaptair-dhana-Samudayaih). The guild 
had a long existence of about 40 years extending from 437 A. D. 
to 473 A. D., even when it was munificent (bhuyah Sren : 1,30 so 
as to restore the temple which fell into disrepair. The guilds were 
thus not of transitory existence but of permanent or long standing 
nature, successfully developing the interests it represented. 

Another guild of composite nature is the one revealed by the 
inscriptions on the clay seals found at Basarh and connected with 
the time of^the Impeiial G-uptas. It was a corporation (nigama) 
of bankers ([sresthis), traders (sarthvaha) and merchants (kulika). 
There were found the seals of private individuals, who were them- 
selves bankers, traders, and merchants, and, perhaps, members 
of the guild. One Hari is known as both Kulika and Prathama 
Kulika, the leader of the merchants. It seems as if during those 
days some thing like a modern Chamber of Commerce existed in 
Upper India at some big trading centre, perhaps, at Pataliputra. 
We thus realise the existence of a sort of hierarchy among guilds 
comprising unitary guilds like that of Oilmen, composite guilds 
like that of Silk- Weavers and the ^ild of traders, bankers and 
merchants noted above which may be called a Chamber of Com- 
iperoe. ' r I 
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Tlie guilds had their presidents (Sresthi) or headmen (pravaraya) 
for instance, jivanta for the guild- of Oilmen (Ins. No. 16). The 
commercial men had risen to great importance through their orga- 
nisations so as to be admitted a share in the local administration. 
For instance, the Vishayapati of Kotivarsa was aided in adminis- 
tration by a Board of advisore (Samvyavahara) constituted by 
members representing mainly commercial interests, namely, the 
city banker (Nagara Sresti), trader (Sarthavaha) and the merchant- 
in-chief (Prathama Kulika), 

There are numerous references to banking, which shows that 
banking was prominent in centi'es like Vaisali and Kotivarsa, 
Banking and currency facilities are vitally important for the 
gowth of commerce. The guilds of this age, fi*ee from bad ■ and 
rigid restrictions which characterised the French Guilds of the 
17th and 18th centuries, developed the Indian trade by mobilising 
both labour and capital and promoting its interests effectively 
through organisations. 

The guild acted as banks receiving permanent deposits 
(Aksaya nivi) of cash or properties, and stood as trustees for the 
beneficiaries providing for the purpose stated by the founder of 
the trust from the interest (Vricldhi) of the trust property, without 
diminishing its original value and this policy to be adopted by 
the trustee is called “Nividharma” in Damodarpur inscriptions. 
In the Indore copper plate inscription ofiSkanda Gupta; a Brahmin 
called Devavishnu is said to have endowed the Sun Temple and 
transferred the temple properties to a guild of Oilmen of the town 
of Indraputa with the condition that they should provide to 2 palias 
of oil to the temple. . , 

Under the contract of trustee-ship, it could hold the property 
even if it shifted from that place provided it continued in internal 
concord. But besides receiving and managing the trust prOpertiep 
of others, these popular bodies also endowed charities at the public 
charge, for instance, the guild of Silk-Weavers of Dasapura cons- 
tructing and endowing the Sun-temple. . 

Now as to the industries themselves, the inscriptions reveal 
that the silk -weavers of Dasapura produced fine silk "“agreeable 
to the touch, variegated with arrangement of different colours 
pleasing to the eye.” 

The Silk garments were regarded as very fasionable and the 
silk industiy was greatly patronised. This is why the Silk Weavers 
earned great Wealth by the craft so as to leave ample funds even 
for public char .ties. 

The industry of architecture was also considerably developed 
and storeyed lauiidings were constructed. The inscriptions provide 
abundant evidence of widespread construction of temples all over 
the country. “The accident that nearly the whole of the Gupta 
empire was reputedly overrun and permanently occupied by 
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Muslim armies, which rarely spared a Hindu building, accouili; 
for the destruction of almost all large edifices of the Gupta age.” 
Still there remain numerous magnificient buildings belonging to 
this period ; for instance, temples at Sanchi, the stone temple at 
Deogarh in the district of Jhansi etc. The allied arts of sculpture 
and painting also reached high perfection. It was in this creative 
epoch that two of the finest caves at Ajanta were excavated. 

The Gupta age witnessed great development in Metallurgy 
as well. The use of different metals like gold, silver, copper, and 
iron was frequently made. The different instruments of warfare 
described in Ins. No. I were made of iron. The pillar at Delhi, 
made of wrought iron and the huge copper image of Buddha of 
Nalanda are specimens of marvellous skill in the metallurgical 
art. The coins of the Imperial Guptas point to the use of a variety 
of jewellery consisting of necklaces, earrings, armlets and 
anklets etc., .which throw light upon the delicate side of the art 
as well. ,, 

Now turning to agriculture, the immemorial and staple 
occupation of India, we find that attempts were made to open all 
parts of the country to agriculture and bring the whole land 
under cultivation by grants of waste land (Khila) on liberal terms, 
for instance, 3 dinars for one Kulyavapa.^ The land was held 
in small fragments as appears from the areas of the lands, which 
constituted different grants, and large estates were not much 
common. The prohibition contained in the grant of No. 60 against 
the ‘agraharika’ introducing people from other villages to settle 
in his agrahara perhaps point to the lack of pressure on 
land. Besides all this, agriculture was not in any way backward, 
and irrigation work was carried on by means of wells (Vapi), 
tanks (tadaka) and lakes constructed by damming up streams, 
for instance, Sudarsana Lake. Irrigation Works were maintained 
by the government. For example, when the lake Sudarshana 
burst due to excess of rains, Chakrapalita, the Nagararaksaka or 
city Magistrate of Girinagara constructed within two months 
at an immeasureable cost (Vyayamaprameyam) of wealth, an 
embankment of solid masonary work (gharitopelana) of hundred 
cubits in length, 68 in breadth and seven men’s height. 

Inscriptions also reveal to us the metrology of the Gupta 
age. The unit of measure of land was Kulyavapa and that of 
weight was pala, which, as Fleet observes, was a particular 
weight — 4 Suvarnas (gold pieces) or 64 mashas (beans). The coins 
were known as both Suvarnas (Nos, .2, 4 and 69) and dinaras 
(Nos, 7, 8, 9, 62 and 64), the Kushana name. * ' 

Though the gold coins of the early Guptas were struck on 
the model of the Roman standard,, the later emperors issued their 
coins on the indigenous suvapia: standard (1464 -grains). The 
currency consisted of gold, silver and copper as well, .4:; - A 


Since the standard of living of the people of any age varies 
with the economic prosperity^ of the country, it can safely be 
maintained that the people are the index of the economic position 
of a country. 

The citizens of Dasapura ai-e referred to have enjoyed upon 
the ‘flat roofs of houses with Sandal wood perfumes (chandana). 
palm leaf -fans (Talavrinta) and necklaces (hara). The fasionable 
women of the age adorned themselves with the golden necklaces, 
betel leaves and flowers and also with a pair of coloured silken 
clothes (pattamaya vastrayugam). The ordinary dress of a 
man was a pair of upper and lower garments as indicated in 
inscription No. 65. 

The country was inlaid as it were with philanthrophic 
institutions like alms-houses to relieve the poor of the society. 

The dress of the royalty consisted of a close fitting cap, coat 
and trousers as is testified to by the early coins and standard 
type of coins. They were, later on, replaced by turban. Dhoti and 
waist cloth with Sashes floating behind.^ The ornaments of the 
king consisted of necklaces, earrings and armlets. The queen’s 
dress included a long loose robe and her jewellery, earrings, 
necklaces, armlets, anklets, etc.^ 

The furniture of the royal house-hold, as represented on the 
coins included couches, and wicker stools. 

India in the Gupta age was on. a sound financial footing 
and hence it foretold the national welfare of the age. The 
Emperor Samudragupta “possessed an abundance of elephants, 
horses, money and grain” (hastya-asva, ratha dhanadhanya 
Samriddhih) and was thus a very strong monarch both in point 
of riches and power. 

Again, the gold currency of the age was another bright 
feature of the National wealth of the country. 

Not only were, thus, the elemental needs of life satisfied, 
but its luxuries were also provided ; the civilisation had its basis 
buried deep into rural economy but steadily developed into urban 
form with all possible amenities, trade, arts, crafts etc. 

It is, in short, trade, craft, industry and agriculture that 
created most favourable grounds for the intellectual outbursts 
in the Gupta period; and ultimately characterised India as the 
golden age of northen India. 


1. Damodarpur copper plate Ins. 

2. Lion slayer type of coins of Eumargupta I. 

3. Asvamedba type of coins. 


A NOTE ON AN INSCRIPTION FROM CHEZARLA 

BY 

Dr, K. GopalaCHARI, Professor, S. P. College, Poona. 

The inscription is on a stone slab and is much mutilated and 
defaced was found in Ohezarla, a village in the Tenali taluka of 
the Guntur district. The language is Sanskrit, though the inscrip- 
tion begins with the - Prakrt word kalissara. The characters are 
of an early South Ihdian type. On palaeographical grounds the 
inscriptioir may be assigned to the 6th century A, D. It records 
the grant of a village by a Prthiviyuvaraja who is extolled in a 
long string of laudatory epithets, many of which relate to his 
strength and prowess on the battlefield. The name of the donee 
and other details about the grant are lost in the midst of the 
mutilated passages. The Prthiviyuvaraja is known only by his 
surnames Ranamahamalla and Satsahhamalla. It is further said 
that he was born of King Kandara’s daughter,^ and that his army 
fought a battle at Dhgnyakataka. He was a worshipper of 
Paramesvara. 

King Kandara is styled Sitetarabannanatha and Trikutapara- 
vatpati. The practice of singling out places in this way was 
prevalent in the Satavahana period also.^ Sitetarabanna is 
Krsnabenna,® and all the records of the Kandaras have been found 
in' the Ountur district. The identification of Trikutaparvata is 
not so easy. In his Buddhist Remains in the Andhradesa, Dr. K, R. 
Subramaniam connects this Trikuto with Triparvata of the 
Kadambas. True, any three-peaked hill may have been called 
Trikuta, The Nasik hill is called Tiranhu. In the Ramayaua it 
is said that Lanka was built on Trikuta.* But in the IpQr plates, 
Mgdhavavarman II, called Trikuia-Malayadhipati. This joint 
mention of Trikuta and Malaya should dispose of any attempt 
to identify the Trikuta of these records with any three peaked 
hill in Jjhe eastern Deccan. Malaya which is also mentioned in 
Nasik No. % is the Western Ghats. In Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, 
mountain Trikuta, from which the designation Traikutaka must 
be derived, is placed in the territory of the king of Aparauta (N. 
Konkan) ; and in the Surat plates of Vyaghrasena, all Traikutaka, 
he claims to have ruled over Aparanta. While editing the Ipgr 
plates. Dr. Hultzsch passed over the egithet, Trikuta, Malaya- 
dhipati with the remark that Madhavavarman claimed to have 


1. Benakatakasami. Nasik No, 4, Yol. VIH; Nayahi^sam^^ 

Nasik No. 3. 4. H'I;- 

2. Sit©tara'*black. 

3. Sundarkandam. Saiga 2 sloka I. 

4. lY. 58 ff. 
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been lord of Trikuta and Malaya (mountains), which were at a 
safe distance from his dominions. It is an empty or ornamental 
epithet suddenly making its appearance in only one of the Visnu- 
kundin records? In Nasik No. 2 Gotamiputa*' Siri-Satakani is 
called. Vijha-Chaoata-Parimta Sahya-Kanhagiri-Mam-Siriiam- 
Malaya-Mahida-Setagiri Cakom-pavatapati' Surely these are not 
empty epithets How could Madhavavarman or Kandara have 
got the title even though the mountains were at a safe distance 
from their dominions. We get the clue from a Vgkaiaka inscrip- 
tion.^ Verse 8 records the defeat of a lord of Kuntala by appar- 
ently Prthivisenas I and in verse 18 speaks of Kuntala, Avan ti, 
Kalinga, Kolaia, Trikuta, Lata and Andhra as having been sub- 
jugated by one of the_ later Vakatakas. At that time the 
Visnukundins were the Andhra power. Such defeats would have 
been repaid and the outcome of such prolonged hostilities must 
have been the marriage alliance referred to in the Ohikkulla 
plates of Vikramahendravarman. The defeat which the Visnu- 
fcundin inflicted on the Vakatakas must have provided for the 
forrner the occasion for taking over the latier’s titles or glories. 
The Kandaras would by defeating the Visnukundins with or 
without the help of the Pallavas got the title or glory for them- 
selves. This is the most probable explanation ; and the Chezarla 
inscription refers to a hardfought battle at Dhanyakataka. 

It is also intersting to note that the queen of king Kandara 
is called an Andhra ( Andhrasimdari ), and that Kandara was 
the king of a kingdom with two divisions or the king of two 
kingdoms. Since all the records of the Kandaras come from 
only the Guntur district the former explanation is preferable. 

2. The Pfthiviyuvaraja of this inscription. 

Only his surname 'Banamahamala' is given. Prthiviyuvaraja 
reminds us of Prthivivallabha and Prthividuvaraja of the Koppa- 
ram plates of Pulakelin IPs time. But the inscription under 
review is not a Oilukyan insciiption, as the family name and 
some epithets which are invariably found in the Calukyan records 
are ateent, though we have the word svakula. Malta eji,diug in 
the surname shows without doubt that it is a Pallava inscription. 
The sculptures of the Vaikunathaperumal temple at Kanci supply 
additional proof. One of the compartments mentions Srimalla, 
Eanamalla, Sangramamalla, and Pallavamalla as Hiranyavarma’s 
four sons. Compartment I mentions Hiranyavai-man and Para- 
mesvaravaram II (beginning of the 8th cen.). The Ramamaharaalla 


5. El, Vol. KI, pp. S19 ff. 

6. El, Vol. X7II, Ipur Plates of Madhavavarman II. 

7. ASWI, Vol. IV. pp. 124 ff. 

8. Perhaps the eleven Asvamedhas of Madhavavarman Were a 
reply or counterblast to the four performed by .the Vakataka king 
Fravarasena. 
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of our ins. cannot be the Eanamalla of the Kanci ins. ' as king 
Kandara cannot be shifted to such a late date. Moreover sur- 
names are not the monopoly of one sovereign. Moreover, the 
title of Yuvaraja was known to the earliest Pa Havas. The practice 
of registering the surnames of the ruling prince was apparently 
begun by Mahendravarman I {Satrumalla) and become very 
popular during the time of Narasiihhavarman II {Rajasimha). 

The Pallava prince is called Prathitan, prthiviyuvarajaha Pra- 
thita Prthiviyuvarajah gives sense.' Oan it be a scribal error 
for Prathitandraprthiviyuvarajah ? He would then be a Pallava 
prince. "Who ruled over the Andhradesa or a part of it, as viceroy. 


KING VASKUSHANA IDENTIFIED 

BY 

Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishramacharlu 
Govt, Epigraphist for India (Rtd.) 

On the pedestal of an image of Buddha found at Sanchi 
I and preserved in the Sanchi Museum of Archaeology now, is an 

I epigraph in Kushana characters which is of unique value. The 

I inscription was first read and published by Ramaprasad Chanda 

I in the Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sanchi, where, 

I however, the reading of the king’s name is given in an erroneous 

;; and untoward form, viz, Vasnushlna. Subsequently I had occasion 

I to examine the impressions of the record in the .Government 

I Epigraphist’s office in. about 1927 And then discovered that the 

I king’s name must correctly be read as ‘Vaskushana’-. N.G. Mazum- 

‘ dar who later published the record in Sir John. Marshall’s 

I Monuments of Sanchi (p. 386) has adopted the correct reading i.e., 

J Vaskushana’ and remarks that ‘the name is somewhat curious’ 

i but admits that the king ‘was probably of Kushana origin’. There 

■; does not appear to be anything curious or out of the way or 

t anything more curious than the forms Vasashka, Vasestea, 

; Huksha, Huvashka, Huveshka, Huveksha, Huviksha, Huvishka 

i and Huvishka’ assumed by the Xushana kings. On the other 

f hand, the name is in the nearest and most suggestive form to- 

j denote the Kushana origin of the king and from the date of the. 

I record i,e., Sa. 22 we should have no difficulty in identifying him^ 

1 with Vasishk, the successor of Kanrshka I. It may be argued; 

I against this identification that -thd' king is styled simp|ly rflyuh ; 

(rajno). But it must be remarked that - Kushana kings did Upj 
always adopt uniformly ' all ttteir titles and epithets in' all thpir 
’ epigraphs. For instance Kanishka I bears his titles jui mailed 



combinations and they do not always occur uniformly. Thus while 
in Luder’ List No. 22 dated Sa. 7 he bears the birudas ‘maharaja, 
rijatirija* and 'devaputra/ in No. 22 dated Sa. 9 he is styled 
‘mahinja’ only and in No. 23 dated Sa. 10 he l)©ars the titles 
‘maharaja’ and ‘devaputra ’ 

A consideration of all the above facts must only confirm the 
identity of Vaskushgna with Vssishka as suggested above. It 
may also be observed that Dr. Luders assigns his No. 33 dated 
Sa. 28 and No. 149a dated Sa. 24 to Visishka. 

The Sanchi inwription in question is incidentally of interest 
in being so far the earliest known epigraph of the Kushana 
period recording the installation of an image of Buddha. The 
other epitaphs of the Kushana kings up to Sa. 22 relate to the 
consecration of Jaina images while the Isapur record of Vssishka 
dated Sa. 24 records the setting up of a sacrificial post by a 
Brahman, 

King V^ashka of Luders’ List No. 161 dated Sa. 68 must be 
presumed to be Vgsashka or Visishka II of the Kushana line. 


THE CONTEMPORANEITY OF SAMUDRAGUPTA AND 
AUGUSTUS CAESAR OP ROME AND THE PROBLEM 
OF THE EPOCH OF THE GUPTA ERA. 

, ^ ' BY ' 

Mr. V. LAKSHMINARAYana, Andhra University, Guntur. 

Mr. D. N. Mookerjee tried to maintain that Samudragupta 
was contemporaneous with Augustus Caesar of Rome.’^ But we 
are not convinced with his arguments or rather suppositions. 
Mr. Mookerjee has been trying to prove that the Vikrama and 
the Gupta ei’as. are identical and so according to him, the Gupta 
era. started in 53 B. C.* Let us first examine the position of 


i. See ‘The contemporaneity of Samudragupta and Augustus 
Oa^r of Rome” by D. N. Mookerjee, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Ba^aroh Institute. Yol. XXII, Pts. Ill- IV, pp. 264 ff) ; 

■- ''' 2. I. H. Q , 1939, Vo!. VIII P. 85; “The contemporaneity o» 
Ghaiiidragupta and Kaniska’’, P. O. (i.e., Poona Orientalist) V, No. 4 
January, 1941 pp. 197-204; “The Gupta Era" J. I. H. XX. pt. 2, August 
1941. P.249; “Ohandragupta and Bhadrabahu”, ibid, XX. pt. 3; “The 
genealogy and chronology of the early imperial Guptas”, ibid., XXI, 
pts. > I and 9, April and August, 1942. pp. 34 ff. Also see “The Xrta era'*, 
N. I. A„ V,, No. 10, January 19 ;3, where he argues that the Gupta era 
0., and the e?a foqr hundred years earlier afeput 
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Mr. Mookerjee with regard to the contemporaneity of Samudra- 
gupta and Augustus Caesar and then, in the end, we will give 
conclusive evidence to disprove the theory of Mr. Moofcerjee that 
the Gupta era started in 58 B. 0. 

Taking up the arguments of Mr. Mookerjee about the con- 
temporaneity of Samudragupta with Augustus, we may analyse 
them into two chains of suppositions, one concerned with his 
identification of Amitrochades (Allitrochades) with Poros and 
the latter with Samudragupta, the other (chain of his suppositions) 
being concerned with how Strabo and others wrote Poros and 
Amitrochades (which stand for according to Mr. Mookerjee, the 
title and name of Samudragupta respectively) intending them 
for Bindusara, son of Oandragupta Maurya. There is no justifica- 
tion at all for identifying Amitrochades with Poros. Strabo says 
(ii, P. 70) that Megasthenes and Deimachos were sent on embassy, 
the former to Sandrakottos at Palimbothra (Pataliputra) and the 
other to Amitrochades his son. It is evident that Sandrakottos 
and Amitrochades his son were not contemporary Kings, but kings 
one after the other in succession. So firstly Megasthenes visited 
India and saw Sandrakottos. Later, Deimachos came to Amitro- 
chades. The latter cannot be identified with Poros due to the 
following reasons. Arrian says* that Megasthenes often visited 
Sandrakottos, the greatest king of the Indians and Poros still 
greater than he. So this statement implies that Poros was ruling 
at about the same time when Sandrakottos was reigning. But, 
as we saw above, Amitrochades ruled after Sandrakottos. Further, 
Amitrochades is said to be the son of Sandrakottos, while Poros 
was not his son at all. As Amitrochades is said to be the son of 
Sandrakottos, he is Bindusara. Now Poros is said to be greater 
than Sandrakottos but Amitrochades (Bindusara) was not certainly 
greater than Sandrakottos (Oandragupta Maurya). So it is very 
obvious that Amitrochades is not identical with Poros. 

Mr. Mookerjee distorts AMITPOXATHE into AMITPOEATHE 
on no sufiicient grounds at all. Then he tries to maintain that 
AMITPOKATHE stands for Samudragupta, and Poros for Para 
{Krama) or {Krtanta) parasu, two of the titles of Samudragupta. 
He takes only portions of these two titles, according to his con- 
venience. Thus he drops out, '•Krama' in Parakrama and takes 
into consideration only Para. In Krtantaparasu, he drops out 
of consideration not the later portion, as in the case with Para- 
krama, but the former. Thus he considers only portions of Samudra- 
gupta’s titles. Further Parakrama by itself is not a title of 
Samudragupta. He has the title Vyaghraparakram.a on the 
obvei-se of his tiger — type coins.'^ He has also Asvamedhapara- 
kramah as a title.^ Again, these titles where Parakrama occurs 

3. Indika, o. 5, frag. 1, J. W: Me Crindle. ‘Megasthenes and Arrian’, 

p. 200. - ■' _ ' ' 4.. 

4. John Allen “Catalogue of coins of Gupta dynastrips etc„”pi c?;; 

5. I6fd.,p. im. ; : y 
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are not borne by Samiidragupta-only. For example, Kumara- 
giipta I has the title Vyaghrabalaparakramah on the obverse of 
his tiger-slayer type coins. ^ In the light of the above facts we 
cannot agree with Mr. Mookerjee’g theory that Poros stands for 
the titles of Samudragupta, and to think that it stands so is a 
too farfetched argument. Why should one resort to all these 
theories, when there is the famous king Poros, who is obviously 
by the Poros mentioned by Anian ? Further • Poros is said to be 
vfisited by Megasthenes (Arrian, Indika, C. 5, frag. 1) Megasthenes 
came to India in the time of Candragupta Maurya. If Poros 
stands for a title of Samudragupta it is quite unintelligible how 
Magasthenee could have visited Samudragupta, even if the Gupta 
era is identical with the Vikrama era. 

Amitrochades is the son of Sandrakottos, Candragupta Maurya 
whose rale began in the early part of 4th century B. C. So Amitro- 
chodes cannot obviously be Samudragupta, even if one identifies 
the Gupta era with the Vikrama era. If AMITPOKATHE stands 
for Samudragupta, the question arises whether Samudragupta w'as 
reigning in the third century B. C. Thinking that the above 
question arises and finding that Guptas rules from the first 
century B. C. (according to his theory ot 53 B. C. being the epoch 
of the Gupta era), Mr. Mookei’Jee has tried to explain how in 
Greek accounts (like that of Arrian mentioned above (Samudra- 
gupta’s name (i.e., AMITPOKATHE) appeals, according to him, 
in .the ]plao6 of Biudusara, son of Candragupta Maurya. He 
expl^hs it by a series of mere suppositions which may be stated 
in this own words : — 

“.... rStrabo and others must have received their information 
from merchants, sailors, and travellers from. India from whom on 
enquiry regarding the name of the son of Candragupta (the 
Maurya), the greatest king of India, Strabo and others wei'e told 
that ? his - 1 name was Samudragupta Pora(kram) or {Krianta 
Parasu). The name of Candragupta Maury a’s son, Bindusara, 
was mosti probably not recorded in the accounts of Megasthenes 
and others as he was not such' a well-known emperor as his father. 
Hence Strabo thought that he was giving a collect information 
in stating the name of (Maurya) Oandragupta’s son as Samudra- 
gupta who was really the son of the Gupta Monarch Candragupta. 

Hence Arl-ianus says, Tt appears to me that Megasthenes 

did not see much of India, but yet more tnan the corapauiuub of 
Alexander, for he says he often visited Sandrakottos, the greatest 
king of the Indians, and Poros even greater than he.’ JNow this 
Poros was evidently intended by Strabo and others for Bindusara, 
but as the result of information imperfectly understood, Bindu- 
sara’s name was stated as (Samudragupta) Para (krama) or 


Q. Ibid, p, 81. 

7. Fleet. 'Gupta insoriptions’ p. 57. 



{Krtantaparasu) who was really greater than his father the 
G-upta emperor Candragupta I. This is certainly not true of 
Bindusara.” 

We may now comment on the above remarks of Mr. Mooker* 
Jee. He says that the name of Bindusara was not recorded by 
Megasthenes and others, as he was not such a well-known emperor 
as his father. It is rather surprising to hear this, because it is 
clearly stated by Strabo, as mentioned above, that Megasthenes 
was sent to Sandrakottos at Palimbothra and Deimachos te his 
son Amitrochades. Bindusara was the son, the only son, and 
successor of Candragupta Maurya, so far as we know. So it is 
sure that Amitrochades, (or to be more correct, Allitrochades) s on 
of Sandrakottos, is Bindusara. If Amitrochades is not Bindusara, 
who is the son of Sandrakottos visited by Deimachos ? As hinted 
above, there were no other sons to Candragupta Maurya than 
Bindusara. Mr. Mookerjee thinks that Bindusara was not men- 
tioned by Magasthenes and others as he was not so well-known 
as his father. But it is not very likely that Bindusara’s name 
was left out just because he was not so mighty and famous as 
his illustrious father. Megasthenes and others have certainly 
recorded things much less worthy than the name of an emperor 
like Bindusara. In fact they have not left out his name. , Strabo 
mentions him as Amitrochades, son of Sandrakotts. Strabo 
derived his information from Megasthenes and others. So it 
follows that Megasthenes and others did not fail to take note of 
Bindusara, as Strabo’s mention of him implies. To deny that 
Amitrochades is Bindusara on insufficient grounds and then to say 
that Greek writers did not/perhaps record the naman of Bindusara 
as he was not so famous as his father, is not a eonvincing 
argument. We have shown that Greek writers did not leave 
the name of Bindusara. If so, there is no reason why Strabo and 
others asked Greek merchants etc., who the son'of Candragupta 
(Maurya) was. It might be the Greek merchants knew something 
of contemporary India but one could not be sure that they knew 
the previous history of India especially the details of it like the 
name of Candragupta Maurya’s son, which, was, according to 
Mr. Mookerjee, left by Megasthenes and others, Even if we 
assume, for the sake of argument, that Strabo and others asked 
about the son of Candragupta Maurya, there fs no reason why 
the merchants were presumptuous and hasty noough to say 
that he was Samudragupta. (Parakrama) or (Krzantaparasu.) 
Mr. Mookerjee remarks that Samudragupta was really greater 
than his father the Gupta emptiror Candragupta I and that this 
is certainly not true of Bindusara. Mr. Mookerjee has lemarked 
like this probably with the following chain of logic in his ' mind. 
Amitrochades is Polios and the two stand respectively for Samudra- 
gupta and {Parakrama) or (Krtamaparasu). Poros, according 
to Arrian, was greater than 'Sandrakottos (Candragupta).' Evi- 
dently Bindnssra was not greater than Candragupta, his father, 


but Samudragupta was greater than Gandragupta I, his father. 

So Poros is certainly Samudragupta. But let us remember 
that in the statement of Arrian about Sandrakottos and Poros, 
Sandrakottos refers to Gandragupta Maurya and that there 
is no question at all of the father of Samudragupta. Let us 
also remember that the statmement of Arrian implies that 
Sandrakottos and Poros were contemporary kings and that there 
is no indication at all that the latter was the sun of the former. 
Poros is said to be greater than Ohandragupta Maurya, not 
Gandragupta I, father of Samudragupta. So Poros is not 
Samudragupta. He is also not Bindusara, as the latter was 
not greater than Gandrgupta Maurya. Thus as Sandrakottos 
is Gandragupta Mam*ya and Poros, a king contemporary with 
him, and not his son, there is no question at all of Candra- 
gupta I and of Samudragupta or Bindusara being greater than 
Gandragupta. 

Mr. Mookerjee, thinking that Poros stands for a title of 
Samudragupta, argues, on the basis of a statement of Strabo, 
that Samudragupta was contemporaneous with Augustus Caesar 
of Borne. Strabo says (XV^ 73) on the authority of Nikolaos that 
three Indian ambassadors wei’e sent to Augustus Caesar from a 
certain king Poros. We have already shown that Poros does not 
stand for {Para Krama) or {Krtantaparasu), said to be two of the 
titles of Samudragupta. Therefore we cannot accept that Samudra- 
gupta was contemporaneous with Augustus. 

Mr. Mookerjee bases his theory of the contemporaneity of . 
Samudragupta and Augustus on a statement of Dion Cassius also. 
Dion Cassius in his history of Rome (IX, 58) states that numerous 
Indian embassies came to Augustus at Samosin 21 B. C. Thinking 
That the gupta era started in 58 B. C. and that therefore Samu- 
dragupta was ruling in 21 B. C., Mr. Mookerjee feels confident 
that Samudragupta was contemporaneous with Augustus. But 
we will show shortly that the Guptas could not at all be ruling 
before 150. A. D. and that therefore the Gupta era never started 
in 53 B. C. 

We can prove beyond doubt that the Guptas or at least 
Skandagupta ruled long after 150 A. D. This we can do on the 
basis of the evidence provided by the Junagadh inscriptions, one 
of Rudradaman (dated 72 Saka) (150 A. D.) and the other of Skan- 
dagupta’s time dated the years 136, 137 and 138 in the Gupta 
era. But in the mean while the following remarks or the 
Junagadh inscription of Skandagupta may be borne in mind. 
“The inscription is on the north-west face of a large granite 
boulder, containing also 14 Asoka edicts and a long inscription 
of the Kshatrapa Rudradaman.. ....The characters belong to the 

, southern class of alphabets ; but the type is a later development 
of that which was used in inscription of the Mahakshatrapa 


Eudradaman on the' same rock ; it may be called the Saurgsctra 
or the Kathiawad alphabet of the fifth century A. D.* 

The junsga’dh inscription of Eudradaman is dated 72 (saka) 
= 150, A. D. Now if the Gupta era is identical with the Vikrama 
era and started in 58 B. C., the reign of Skandagupta begins in 
at least 78 A. D. as his Junagadh inscription shows (58 B. C. — 136 
G. E. = 78 A. D.). So according to this calculation, he must have 
reigned before Eudradaman. But Skandagupta is not mentioned 
in the inscription of Eudradaman. In this inscription the cons- 
truction of the Sudariana lake oiiginally by Oandragupta Maurya 
and its completion -by Asoka are mentioned while giving the- 
previous history of the lake. After this, it is said in the inscription 
that the embankment of the lake gave way in the year 72 (Saka) 
and so it was rebuilt strongly by Eudradaman. But previous to 
the date of Eudradaman’s inscription, the lake bursted in G. E. 
146 ( = 78 A. D. according to Mi-. Mookerjee’s theory) and the 
breach was rectified by renewing the embankment in 137 G. E. 
in the time of Gakrapalita, son of Parnadatta, governor of Surastra 
in the time of 'Skandagupta, This is the information about the 
lake which we get from the Junagadh inscription of Skandagupta. 
But the inscription of EudradanfSn does not contain anything 
about the repairs made to the lake Sudarsana in the time of 
Skandagupta, It ought to have mentioned the repairs if Skanda- 
gupta was really previous to 150 A. D. and reigned from 78 A, D. 
As it is, nothing is said about the repairs in the time of Skanda- 
gupta, though the inscription traces the history of the lake back 
to the time of Oandragupta Maurya. So it is an obvious fact that 
Skandagupta never reigned before the date of the Junagadh 
inscription of Eudradaman. The composer of the inscription would 
have referred to Skandagupta, if really the latter ruled before 
the time of Eudradaman. This must have been the case especially 
because Junagadh inscription of Skandagupta is on the. same 
boulder as that on which the fourteen rock edicts of Asoka and 
the inscription of Eudradaman are inscribed. Evidently the writer 
of the inscription of- Eudradman did not find Skandagupta’s 
inscription on the same boulder in his {i.e,, the writer’s) time, 
apporently because Skandagupta came long after the time of 
Eudradaman, So Eudradaman was certainly prior to Skandagupta 
by a long time. , If however we accept the theory of Mr. Mookerjee 
that the Gupta era started in 58 B. C. we have to suppose, against 
the concrete and indefatigable evidence -of the Junagadh inscrip- 
tion of Eudradaman, that Skandagupta ruled previous to the 
ti m e of Eudradaman from about 136 G. E. = 78 A. D. according to 
Mr. Mookprjee. This clearly shows that the Gupta era is not 
identical with the Vikrama era and that Skandagupta can . never 
be assigned to the first century A. D. If Skandagupta ruled from 

8. 68 C. E : — The latest date on Western Satrap coins is, as we will 
show below, approximately equal to 388 A. D. i.e., 68 G-.E. 90. is the earliest 
date on the Surastra coins of Oandragupta, II. ‘ : , 



78 A. D. to 88 A. D. the epoch of the Gupta era (58 B. C.) is wrong 
by at least 62 years, as the Juoigadh inscription, in which Skanda- 
gupta should have been mentioned'if he ruled before the time of 
Rudradgnian, belongs to 150 A. D- (150-88 A. D.=62). 

Our conclusion that Skandagupta did not rule before 150 A. D. 
is supported by paleographic evidence also. The Junagadh ins- 
cription of Skandagupta is written in a script which is evidently a 
later development of that which is used in Rudradiman’s inscrip- 
tion. _ It may be called, as already quoted, the Saurastra or the 
Kathigwad alphabet of the fifth century A. D. So Skandagupta 
must have ruled long after Rudradaman, as the script of the 
former’s inscription, found in the same place and on the same 
boulder where Rudradsman’s inscription is found, is a later deve- 
lopment of that of the latter’s inscription. If we . suggest that 
Skandagupta ruled from 73 A. D., and that for some reason or 
other Rudradaman might not have mentioned in his inscription 
the repairs to the lake Sudarlana done in the time of Skandagupta, 
we suggest what is paleographically absurd. If Skandagupta 
ruled before the time of Rudradaman, how can the former’s inscrip- 
tion be written in characters which are a latter development of 
those found in the latter’s ? Skandagupta must surely have ruled 
some centui'ies after Rudradaman and so Mr. Mookerjee’s epoch 
of the Gupta era is wrong by so many centuries as intervened 
beetween Rudradaman and Skandagupta. 

If anybody asks why there is no reference to Rudradaman 
in Skandagupta’s inscription, though Rudradaman ruled long 
before the latter, . we can reply readily and fittingly. Rudrada- 
man’s inscription is written, partly with a view to trace the pre- 
vious history of the lake Su'darlana. But evidently Skandagupta’s 
inscription is written from a different point of view and in a 
different mode. It was not intended to give a brief account of 
the history of the lake. Secondly, we must really object if Skanda- 
gupta’s inscription mentions any previous rulers connected in 
some way with the lake (any rulers like Candragupta Maurya 
■ or Asoka) and does not mention Rudradaman. But it mentions, 
no such previous rulers at all, being written in a different mode 
and from a different viewpoint from the Janagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman. So the objection does not hold good. 

The incorrectness of Mr, Mookerjee’s epoch of the Gupta era 
can be shown further, by applying it to the date of Oandragupta’s 
(II) conquest of the Western Satraps, That conquest took place 
approximately between 68 and 90, G. E. (i.e,,) 10 and 32 A.D., 
according to Mr. Mookerjee’s epoch.)® The mean date of the conquest 
(10 plus 32 : 2) is 21 A. D. This conclustion about the conquest goes 
against the indefatigable evidence of the coins of the Western 
Satraps. Those coins were issued till about 388 A. D. (the latest 
date on the coins is 310 or 31X® t.e., 310 Saka=388 A, D,) How 

9, Allan ‘*Oatal<}gu& of the coins of the Gupta dynasties etc.’' 
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could the Western Satraps continue to rule and issue coins till 388 
A. D. if they "were exterminated about 21 A. D. according to the 
theory of Mr. Mookerjee ? This shows that Mr. Mookerjee’s epoch 
of the Gupta era is incorrect by at least 367 years on this account 
(388-21= Western Satraps, as Mr. Mookerjee^thinks,^® the epoch 
is incorrect by more years than the above. 

Mr. Jagan Nath of Lahore has already disproved, along 
with some other theories of Mr. Mookerjee, that Candragupta I 
conquered the Western Satraps. To the arguments adduced by 
Mr. Jagan Nath already, we may add the following one to show 
that Candragupta I did not conquer the Western Satraps. The 
earliest date on Oandragupta’s (I or II) coins from Surastra are 
dated 90 or 90 X. It was Candragupta I who conquered the 
Western Satraps and issued these coins, it means Candragupta I 
had at last a reign of 90 years, which is prima facie absurd. Not 
only is it absurd but also it goes against the evidence of inscriptions 
and leaves no room for the reigns of Samudragupta and Candra- 
gupta II. It is Candragupta I who started the Gupta era, accord- 
ing to Mr, Mookerjee himself , (in 58 B. C. And as the earliest coins 
of Candragupta (I or II) from Surastra are of 90 (G. B.) it means 
he ruled till 90 G. E, at least. But the Mathura pillar inscription 
of Candragupta II, who succeeded Samudragupta, (or Rsmagupta 
according to some scholars) is dated 61 (G. E.).^'-* So Candragupta 
II must have ruled at least from 61 G. E. So Candragupta I could 
not have conquered the Western Straps and issued the Sursstra 
coins, as the latest date on the Westers Satrap coins falls in the 
reign of Candragupta II (according to Dr. Fleet’s epoch of the 
Gupta era) and as Candragupta I could not have reigned 
till 90 E. G. . 

So we have proved that the Gupta era^® could not have 
starts di in 58 B. C. and consequently Samudragupta did not rule 
in the first century B. C. If so, it is obvious that Samudragupta 
was not contemporaneous with Augustus Caesar of Rome. 


10. J. I. H. XX, pt. 3 p. 267. 

18. Ibid XXI. pt. 3, p. 162. . 

12. E. I. XXI. pp. 1 ff. 

13. The years in the Gupta era are sometimes referred in Gupta 

inscriptions by 'Vijiuarajya-sarfivatsare', But there are also some 
exceptions where Vijayara 2 V'i~samvatsare denotes not years in the Q. B. 
but regnal years. Dr. Fleet thought ("Gupta Inscriptions', p, 38. fn. 5) 
that as Viiayarajya-samvatsare usually refers to years in G. B , it may 
rightly be taken to refer to them by emmending it into 
S(imv’itsare\ But it need not be emmended. In all the instances Where 
it occurs in Gupta inscriptions, it occurs only as it is. So it was deli- 
berately engraved as it is. If it was written or engraved by tuiatake 
as it is, we ought to have met at least a Whglo instance. whftte:|i|. occurs 
as Fleet emended it. But we come across no such instance at < all and so 
need not emend it. We must take it as It is us a deliberate teohm<jue 
of referring to years in Q. h). , ’ Iv-' r , .■■''r' i-Uff"' .,i 


TWO PRaKRT FRzVGMENTS from AMARaVATI 

BY, 

Dr. M. Rama Rao 
Andhra University, Guntur. 

Two membei-s of the Andhra Itihasa Sarasodhaka Mandali, 
Guntur, _ Messrs. P. Seshadri Sastri B. A., L. T. and V. V. R. 
Somayaji B. A., visited Amai'avatl casually in June 1937. They 
found foundations being excavated inside the outer compound of 
the local Amaresvara temple for the construction of a small shrine. 
A number of broken marble stones lay scattered about. They 
examined some of these stones out of curiosity and found that 
two of them contained Brahmi letters. On getting these fragments 
cleaned they found that each of them contained a Prakrt inscrip- 
tion. They took estampages and sent them as presents to the 
Mandali. 

The first stone contains eight lines and possibly there was 
one more line. Some letters seem to have been damaged^ at 
either end of each line. The second contains definitely six lines 
though the latter half of each of the last three lines is damaged 
and missing. The Madras epigraphist states that these two 
fragments were in the outer prakara of the Amaresvara temple 
and numbers them as Nos. 329 & 330 of 1936-37. 

I am giving below tentative readings of the text of these 
two fragments. 

Text 


1. ' Sidhaih verasa mahs 1. 

2. ha vera dasasa va (ga)^ 2. 

3. hapatisa sathi 3. 

4. mulavasacetiya 4. 

5. sa therasa citaka - 5. 

6. votesa lapa 6. 

7. (ka) sa lasa kavi 

8. kaniputa deya 


B 

Sidham mahaceti 
civerakiyanam 
tasa gahapatisa 
matukasa sa 
kasa sapu 
rivaranam ca (sa) 


Summary 

A. seems to register the gift by a certain Verdasa, a 
merchant, in favour of a thera named citaka of the mulava- 
sacetiya. 

B. Seems to refer to the mahacaitya and mentions the 
gift of a householder of the Oiverakiyas. 


This letter is written below the time. 
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, ASOKA’S suVannagir! 

'• BY 

Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamaoharlu 
Government Bp-igraphist for India (Rtd.) 

Asoka’s (southernmost) province had its capital at a place 
called ‘Suvannagiri’ (Suvarnagiri) as stated in the commencement 
of the BraHmagiri and the Siddapura Rock-inscriptions, of the 
monarch. The district of Isila (identified with Siddapura) in 
which Brahmagiri and Siddapura were situated was subordinate 
to the viceroy at Suvannagiri. Dr. Hultzsch, following Rao 
Bahadur Krishna Sastri who identified Suvannagiri with ‘the 
country around Maski which abounds in gold-workings’ suggests 
that ‘it may pei'haps be identified with its synonym Kanakagiri, 
south of Maski and north of the ruins of Vijayanagara’ Carp. 
Inscr. Indicarum, Vol. I, pp. xxxviil and 177, f. n. 5). Against 
this identification arises the objection that Kanakagiri itself has 
not yielded any Mauryan associations, either archaeological or 
epigraphical. On the other hand, the Nallamali hill of the 
Pattikonda taluk, Kurnool District where the so-called Yerragudi 
rock -inscriptions of Asoka have been discovered lies in the vicinity 
and the limits of the revenue village of Jonnagiri’- in the same 
taluk. The ‘Jonnagiri’ cannot be ' sustained etymologically in 
pure Telugu as a component of jonria (millet) and giri (hill ). A 
Telugu word like jcnina cannot combine with a Sanskrit word 
like giri and yield a compound like Jonnagiri. So the only and 
apparent origin of the name is ‘Suvannagiri,’ corrupted in local 
parlance in later times into ‘Jonnagiri.’ I think that Jonnagiri 
is identical with Suvannagiri and exploration here might yield 
Mauryan remains like Bi'ahmagiri andJSiddapura. 
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A NEW AMARAVATl INSCRIPTION ’ 

BY; '• ’ • ^ 

Bb. V. RaGH AY an,. University of Madras. i 

The article is a brief _ description of a small slab from the 
Amarivati Stupa, which is in the possession of the author at * 
present. The slab has the carvings of stupas and seated Buddhas, 1 

a pair of them alternating each other, and carries a short insorip- | 

tion at the bottom. The inscription is in Prakrt, Brahmi characters v 
of the first century A. B. and in common -with many other simi- 
larly short inscriptions at Amarivati records the donation of that 
part of the carving. The donor is Lokadaya resident of Taraoara. 

The Text reads : 

Name Bhagavato. . Talacara vasatasa Lokadayasa. 


SUMMARY OP THE ARTICLE— KING OP KOSALA 
AT THE TIME OP HIUEN TSANG’S VISIT 

BY : 

Mr. P. 0. Rath 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Patna State. i 

Hiuen Tsang in his account states that, the king df Kosala f 

was a Khatriya but was well disposed towards Buddism. The | 

pilgrim most probably visited Kosala some time during the years | 

638,639 and 640. 

Siva Gupta, son of Harsa Gupta of Kosala, is better known 
by his title Balirjuna. This Siva Gupta was the father of Jana- 
mejaya Mahabhava Gupta, who became Trikalingadhipati. 
Historians like Pi'of. Mirashi and Prof. B. 0. Sarkar on grounds 
of paleography, language and style of the plates issued by the ; 

Somavansi kings of Kosala, have definitely given the opinioii j 

that they belonged to the 6th and 7th centuries. The Somavamsi , 

kings of Kosala and Trikalinga can be taken with certainty to [ 

have come immediately after them. So the views of Fleet, x 

Kilhora, R. B. Banerjee, B. C. Mazumdar and Pt. B. Mishra regard- 
ing the time of the Somavamsis do no more stand. 

'' ' ' Ufi \ ' 'i' 



Hiuen Tsang mentions Odra kingdom in northern Orissa, 
Kongoda in central Orissa and Kalinga in southern Orissa, 
and Kosala to the south-west of these Kingdom. The Bhauma 
Karas ruled northern Orissa, called the kingdom they ruled over 
Tosala. So the Tosala kingdom and the Bhaumakaras had 
disappeared by the time of the pilgrim’s visit. 

Janamejaya defeated the king of Odra and became Trika- 
lingadhipati. Other inscriptions of the Somavamsi kings of 
Trikalinga and Kosala, mention Odra country. Whereas Yayati 
II and his successors mention Utkala country in northern Orissa. 

So Hiuen Tsang came to Kosala when, some of the decendents 
of Janamejaya up to Yayati II was ruling over Koshala and 
Trikalinga. 

Inscriptions of Uddyotakeshari mention a period of trouble 
after Dharmaratha. This period of trouble extended from 619 
i.e. the date of Madhavaraja II, to 643 A. D, when Harsa 
conquered Kongoda. The Madhava mentioned as the rival of 
Dharmaraja was the grand-father of Madhavaraja the feudatory 
of Sasankaraja, The king Tivara mentioned as the ally of 
Madhavaraja I was the elder brother of Naghusa of Soma-kula 
and may be taken at Tivara II. This Tivara H’s name due to 
inglorious short period of rule is not mentioned any where. 
Whereas Naghusa’s rule being mentioned in the two copper plates 
of Uddyatakesari is omitted in the Brahmaswar inscription. This 
omission is due to Naghusa’s defeat by Sasanka raja before 619 
A. D. and also Harsa in 643 A.D. 

The Somavamsis were Khatriyas. The inscriptions of Nanna 
Deva, Tivara Deva and Someswara Deva of 10th century prove 
the ’Buddhistic inclination of the Somavamsi kings. 

Taranath’s accounts also mention one Nigesha king of 
Odivisa as ruling at the time of Harsa. This Nagesa, can be 
identified with Naghusa. Thus the evidence of palaeography 
* of the charters concerned, political geography of the countries and 
foreign Chinese and Tibetan accounts, all combine to show that 
Naghusa of Somakula, was the king of Kosala nay of Trikalinga 
i.e. Odra, Kongoda, and Kalinga at the time of Hiuen Tsang’s 
■ visit to Kosala. 



TH - liKTORIAL EVIDENCES OF THE FIVE GREAT 
ATRUPPADAIS IN TAMIL 


BY [ 

Mr. ViDWAN a. M. ParamaSIVaNANDAM, Lecturer in Tamil, I 
Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. j 

By^ studying history we acquaint ourselves with the . age- . ; 
long civilisation. One among them is the Tamilian civilisation. i 

We come to know the civilisation of the Tamilians of the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era only from the literary works of ' -.A 
the period, called Sangam literature. ^ 

Learned scholars of the Sangam wrote many poetical works, 
one of them being a collection of ten poems called Pattuppattu. 

In this collection there are five Atruppadais which are useful in 
furnishing the historical facts of the age. A minstrel who got 
valuable gifts from a king meets on his way home another 
minstrel and directs him to the philanthropic pati’on and the 
idyll with this descriptive direction is called Atruppadai. The 
five great poets Nakkirar, Urthirankannanar, Nathathanar, 
Mudathamakkannyar and Perumkunrurkkilar are the authors of 
these idylls, . 

During the age of these idylls the Tamil culture and civilisa- 
tion were in their zenith. We see in them how the learned 
artists were honoured by the kings of the land. 

The life of the people is well illustrated in these songs. The 
main object of the house holders was to receive and honour the 
guests— known or unknown. However poor they were, the guests 
were heartily welcomed. Even the crowned kings Ohera, Chola 
and Pandiyas honoured them. They even sacrificed their own 
interests to help the poets and minstrels. ! 

In these poems we find the four divisions of the land on 
natural basis and the customs of the people who lived therein., ; 

The various kinds of food and drink were served to the new ; 

comers with kindness and courtesy which show us their high 
social ideals. ^ j 

Apart from these facts we come to know about their great 
talents in music. They forgot their distress and worries by 
playing on their musical instruments. In one of the idylls we ‘ 
observe the various kinds of music and musical instruments. There 
were many musicians and dancers who were wanderers and lived 
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on the patronising gifts of the rulers. The songs except the first 
of Nakkirar deal with the life of these artists. 

The capitals and the roads leading to them are also de^ribed. 
In the idyll called Perandpannatruppadai we see the city of 
Conjeevaram with its glory and prosperity. In Malaipadukadam 
the description is about the mountain regions and the paths 
there in. 

Leaving these facts we are able to assert that the land was 
rulejd by able kings who extended their empire even beyond the 
boundaries' of the Tamilnad. The characteristics of Chola Kari- 
kalan are portrayed in Porunaratruppadai. He went upto 
Himalayas and engraved his royal emblem on the mountain’s 
peak as a mark of his expedition.. : The efficient government of 
the land is illustrated in these songs. The rulers of the land were 
simple, honest, kind and at the same time God-fearing. During 
the reign of these Tamil kings the country was safe and free from 
aggi’ession and danger. The. main source of income of the state 
was only fromi the land and so the kings took keen interest in 
'improving the irrigational system. 

In the poem of N.akkirar we .find the various details about 
the performance of puja in the temples. Aryan influence ' was 
already found in those days. Yagas and Vedas were welknown 
to the people of the land. 

These five idylls inform us of the imperial administration 
of. the able governments of their time and the happy life of the 
people therein. This great civilisation is now to be found only in 
the pages of literature. - Tamilians with these literary works have 
to. gise.-.to a higher standard of life and culture and there by to 
serve M^^other -India wholeheartedly. 


INDIAN PLACE NAMES 

..... , A plea for starting an Indian Place N ame Society. 

Me. K. IswaEA DETT Ballary. 

The study of .place nahiies’ is w rieglect;^vp|.r<t of Indif,n 
History and our Country has yet to ci^ivate its research. Except 



an oceastenal mention of the derivation of the place names and 
their history in the course of their vast writings on this subject 
the Indian Historians have not made any serious study of 
the subject. 

Stttdy on the Continent. 

A complete linguistic survey of Norwegian topographical 
names was be^n is 1896. Sweden followed in 1905, and Denmark 
in 1910, the importance of the work in each of these countries 
being recognised : best financial support from the State. England 
as usual followed the continent and was a bit late in the field. 
The English Place-name^Society dates' its official existence from an 
address delivered to the British Academy on 261-1921 by Professor 
Allen Mawer and the Cambridge University Press published the 
researches of the Society in 1924 and the Society grew in strength. 
Likewise it is respectfully urged 'that a Place-name Society for 
India may be started under the auspices of the Indian History 
Congress and the Schola*rs from the linguistic areas may be 
selected for making a study of the same. Best results will be 
obtained by the collaboration of those skilled in many branches 
of knowledge, languages in Telugu, Tamil, Kannada and Malaya- 
iam. Ancient Indian History, Archaeology, Topography etc. 

Material for the study of place-names. 

There is abundant harvest for the study. The sthala-pura- 
nams and Mahatmyams in Sakan4apurana, the ancient South 
Indian inscriptions, the local tradition which can be obtained 
from the oldest inhabitants who are on their last legs and whose 
knowledge perishes with them. Thus no country possess a greater 
harvest of material than India in the respect; Labourers are 
numerous ; but not taken to the cultivation of the fertile field. 

Origin of place-names in Andhra Country. 

(f) The great majority of place names contain a word denoting 
a village or homestead or town, ‘Palli’ ‘uru' ‘Varam’, 
‘Vada’ ‘Pattanam’ ‘Kurti’. 

Ifi) Some take the name of the river on which they are built 
up. (1) Krishnapuram on the river Krishna (2) Hampi 
on the river Pampa (3) Hagari on the river Hagari 

(4) Yoleswaram on the stream ‘Yeleru’. 

(w) Some assume the names , of the hills by which they were 
built. (1) Sresailam by the side of that great Saiva 
pilgrimage centre (2) Mangalagixi by the side of th^t 
j* . ; ^e,at Yai^naya^pii^rima^e centre, . . . , 
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iiv) ^!5me names are descriptive, Sanganakai. The liatne of 
the village by the side of Sanganakai (hillock resemb- 
ling Peacock) and Panchadarla (by the side of hills 
containing five waterfalls). 

(y) Some take the name formed by the significant part played 
in ancient trade by being on the coastal region. 
(1) Vadarevu or ancient Vodarevu place where ships 
halt). 

{vi) Most of the names take the name of Gods (whether 
Savaite or Vaishnavaite) who were installed by ancient 
kings. 

{vii) Some ancient names were sanskritised by the Aryans 
after the occupation of the country thus, ‘Dakiremi* 
became ‘Daksharama’. 

iviii) Again the names of villages or town had the origin in the 
name of the founders i. e., Chennapatanam etc. 

{ix) Certain names have lost their Indian forms, by strange 
formation. 

1. Varanasi became Benares. 

2. Kalighat became Calcutta. 

3. The name Madraspatam became Madras, patam or 
patham being deleted. 

4. Even the Railway companies have changed the 
name by adopting the English pronunciation. 

5. Rajamahendravaram became Rajamundry. 

6. Srikakollam became Chicacole etc. 

The same complaint was laid by an English Writer on the 
English Railway Companies who altered the original names to 
suit their conveniences etc. 

Thus language, religion, topography, tradition and History 
etc. have played their part in shaping the names of the villages 
and towns and it will be an interesting subject to study the origin 
and growth of place names. 

Summary of* Proceedings 

Among the various sections of the Congress Section 1 had 
the largest number of papers. A total number of 24 were admitted. 
Of these seventeen were read and the others recorded. Papem 1, 2,. 
4, 7, 9 and 10 elicited a good deal of interesting discussion. 

Talking on Prof. K. A. N. Sastri’s paper on ‘Royal power in 
Ancient India’' Mr. P. O. Kare said (see sheet attached to Praf. K. 
A. N. Sastri’s paper), frof. Sastri in reply said that, on the topic 
of the king’s ownership of the iOil there was no real difference 
between himself and Mr. Kare but that in regard to the question 


of ‘ri^asisatam he was stiil incliaed to believe that Kautilya did 
exalt royal order above all other forms of legislation. 

In the course of her remarks on Dr. J, C. Banerjee’s paper 
(No. 7) Dr. Maryla Fialk said that she remembered there was 
a reference to the worship of Samba in the 1.2th book of the 
Mahabharata. 

Dr. Krishna’s indentification of Prehara (No. 10) was disputed 
by Mr. M. V. Krishna Rao and Dr. S. K. Iyengar and Dr. K. Gopal- 
achari mentioned that there was a reference to Prehara in one of 
theSatavahana inscriptions from Nasik. 

Dr, Krishna’s other paper (No. 4) was followed by a valuable 
discussion by V. V. Principal Mirashi in the course of which he 
said (see sheet attached to Dr. Krishna’s paper No. 4). 

In the discussion on Dr. K. Gopalachari’s paper (No. 9) 
Professors V. V. Mirashi and T. B, Nayar and V. Lakshminarayana 
participated. Professor Nayar disputed Dr. Gopalachari’s state- 
ment that Kharavila’s date cannot be more precisely determined 
than within the limits of half a century. Further more he ques- 
tioned the location of the original home of the Satavahanas 
either in the region known as Bengkataka, or in south-eastern 
Deccan and said that Dr. Suktankar’s location of it in the region 
of the Bellary district still held the field, particularly in the light 
of Dr. Barnett’s discussion of the topic in the Bulletin of the school 
of Oriental Studies Vols. IX and X. 

In the obsenoe of Dr. B. C. Law his paper on ‘The ‘wohition 
of Cave arohitecture in India and Ceylon’ was read by Professor 
V, Venkataraman. Mr. K. R. Venfcataramie in the course of, 
his remarks on the subject said (see sheet attached to Dr. B. 0. 
Law’s paper). 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
BY • 

Mahamahopadhyaya V. V. Mieashi, M.A., 
Principal and Professor of Sanskrit, Morris College, Nagpur. 

Fellow-delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Let me first express my heart-felt gratitude to the 
authorities of the Indian History Congress for inviting me 
to preside over the deliberations of this Section. It is a 
high honour which should have gone to older and more 
experienced workers in the field. This thought as well as 
realization of the responsibilities of this office made me 
hesitate for long in accepting their offer, but ultimately 
I yielded to the pressing requests of my , honoured friends, 
I trust you will show me the indulgence I need and help me 
in successfully carrying out the work of this Section. 

Since we met last, we have heard with profound sorrow 
that the fell hand of Death has removed from our midst 
three renowned scholars who had enriched the field of 
archaeology and history with their valuable contributions. 
Sir Aurel Stein the prince of explorers, who began his 
career with a critical edition of the Bajatarangini, the great 
history of Kashmir, has immortalised himself by his dis- 
coveries of precious treasures of paintings and manuscripts 
in Eastern Turkestan. His magnificent five volumes of 
Ser-India have shown, as nothing else has done, how Indian 
culture penetrated in ancient times to the inhospitable climes 
far beyond the frontiers of modern India. Prof. Luders 
who was a truly versatile scholar, will long be remembered 
for his indispensable dist of ancient Brahmi inscriptions 
as well as for his scholarly editions of numerous ancient 
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fisoords. it is a matter of deep regret to us that the work 
of editing early Brahmi inscriptions on which he was 
engaged for several years past has remained incomplete. 
Dr. Sham Sastri who covered himself with glory by his 
discovery and publication of the Arihasastra, the monu- 
mental work of India’s greatest Obanceiior, was also a 
sound epigraphist. He was for some time the Head of the 
Archaeological Department of the Mysore State and re- 
cently edited the nineth volume of South Indian Inscrip- 
tions which will ever testify to his indefatigable energy 
even in an advanced age. These great scholars have been 
distinguished pioneers in their respective departments of 
Indian history and culture. May their work always guide 
and inspire us I 

The continuance of the Great War and its approach 
to our land have greatly handicapped the devotees of history 
as of other subjects, since it has crippled the means of 
publication. Many well-established oriental journals have 
been forced to appear irregularly owing to the difficulty of 
securing printing materials. The Epigraphia Indica, the 
recognized journal for the publication of original records, 
has suspended its publication indefinitely, much to the 
regret of students of history who greatly miss its authori- 
tative editions of ancient records. The Bombay Historical 
Society has fortunately undertaken to continue the highly 
useful work of publishing an annual bibliography of books 
and articles on Indian history and Indology which the 
Leiden Institute had initiated and continued for several 
years. This is a great enterprise in these days of paper 
scarcity and depends for its continuance on the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of the Government of 
India and the Indian States, Institutions and scholars. 

As you are already aware, this section deals with the 
period of ancient Indian history from A. D. 711 to A. D. 
1206. As Dr. Krishna has already pointed out in his lucid 
presidential address three years ago, the initial and closing 
dates of this section have been fixed more from the point 
of view of foreign invasions than of any internal dynastic 
changes. As he has suggested,, it would be more appro- 
priate to commence this period in A. D. 550 when several 
great empires began to rise in the north and the south— 
viz.y those of the Vardhanas in the north and of the Kala- 
churis, Chalukyas and Pallavas in the south. Similarly, 
it would be in the fitness of things if the period were to 
close with circa A. D. 1300 which saw the downfall of the 
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last Hindu kingdoms of the Paramaras, Kalaohuria, Yadavas, 
Kakatiyas and Hoyasalas. From the point of view of 
religious and cultural history also the demarcation suggest- 
ed above appears more suitable. Long before the impact 
of the Arab invasions, the religion of the people had begun 
to show signs of change. The revival of the Vedic religion 
to which an impetus had been given by the patronage of 
the bhara^ivas, Guptas and Vakatakas, had spent its force. 
Such ancient Vedic rites as the Vajapeya and the Asva- 
medha came to be performed very rarely. Kings and 
potentates— nay even private persons— erected in stead 
magnificent temples of gods and goddesses. Pauranic 
Hinduism, consisting of image-worship and performance of 
vmtos, took the place of the ancient Vedic sacrifices. In 
literature and art new tendencies began to make them- 
selves felt with the rise of new dynasties. These tendencies 
cm be traced much earlier than A. D. 711 which signalises 
the establishment of Arab power in Sindh. They continued 
to shape the lives of the people throughout this period down 
to A. D. 1300 which marked the downfall of Hiirdn king- 
doms in the South. I therefore endorse Dr. Krishna’s 
suggestion to demarcate this period as extending from 
A. D. 550 to A. D. 1300. 

The outstanding event in this period is the rise of 
several new dynasties in the north and the south which 
later came to be termed as Rajput and which, by their 
stubborn resistenoe to foreign aggression, have earned for 
themselves undying renown. Four of these royal families, 
the Paramaras, the Pratiharas, the Ohahamanas and the 
Chalukyas, were later designated as AgniTculas and are 
therefore supposed to have been originally of foreign ex- 
traction and subsequently admitted, by means of a religious 
rite, to the Hindu fold. The hollowness of this theory has 
already been demonstrated by Mr. 0. V. Vaidya whose 
arguments have been corroborated by M. M. Gaurishankar 
Ojha, the veteran historian of RajputSna. Still one occas- 
ionally finds the same old theory repeated in recent works 
and research articles. It needs therefore to be reexamined 
in some detail. 

^ With the rise of new dynasties in this period a novel 
tendency comes to view — ^the tendency to trace one’s descent 
from some eponymous hero famous in ancient legendary 
lore, or from the sun or the mootni This tendency 'is cons- 
picuous by its absence in the preceding period. Thevmighty 
Phsra§ivas, Guptas and Vaka^akaSj who weye pp te^' ^ealoqs 
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in their support of the Vedic religion, never took pride in 
tracing their pedigree in the solar or the lunar race. Even 
in this second period, the Yardhanas were content to state 
their genealogy after the old model without attempting 
to add borrowed lustre to it by tracing it from the sun or 
the moon. Still the tendency may have been noticed in 
their days, for Bapa, the court-poet of Harsha, asks in his 
HarshaGharita, ‘Tell me if there ever was a king born in the 
solar or, the lunar race, like this Harsha.’ 

But the tendency had not yet become common ; for the 
Kalaohuris and also the Early Ohalukyas who were the 
contemporaries of the Yardhanas make no mention of any 
ancient lineage in their grants. It is noticed for the first 
time in the records of the Gurjaras who proudly claimed 
descent from the epic hero Karna. Other dynasties followed 
suite. The Kalaohuris whose early records are remarkably 
free from such pride, seem to have been in doubt for some 
time as to whether they should link their ancestry with the 
sun or the moon. In the Benares plates which is the earliest 
known copper-plate grant of the later Kalaohuris, the royal 
genealogy is carried back to the sun, "while in later records 
it is traced from the moon. Ip the case of some dynasties 
the fancy of their court-poets supplied the ancient lineage. 
In the Biihari stone inscription for instance, the Gha- 
lukyas are said to have been descended from the personage 
who was created by Dropaoharya from a handful of water 
for the destruction of the Kauravas., Bilhapa, on the other 
hand, states that their progenitor was created by Brahma 
from his chuluha at the time of evening prayers. The 
Gurjaras traced their pedigree from Karpa of the Maha- 
bharata fame, while the Pratiharas claimed descent from 
Lakshmapa probably because pratihara in Sanskrit means 
a door and Lakshmapa acted as the door-keeper of Rama 
during his exile. 

Of the four supposed agniJiulas, it is only theParamaras 
that claim to be descended from fire. From very ancient 
times fire has been venerated as much as the sun or the 
moon. To outrival their contemporaries namely, the Pra- 
tiharas who claimed to be Saryavam§is and the Kalaohuris 
and the Chandellas who took pride in calling themselves 
Somavam^is, the Paramaras proclaimed their descent from 
fire. Little did they imagine that this lineage which they 
so proudly mention in their records would be turned against 
them and used to prove their Miechchha descent. 

Some of the argurnents psed to prpye the foreign 


descent of these valiant Eajput families sound ridiculous. 
I need not repeat here the trenchant criticism of C. V. 
Vaidya. I will content myself with only a few observa- 
tions to corroborate his views. Let me take the case of the 
Kalachuris who twice established large empires, once in 
Northern Maharashtra and Gujarat prior to the rise of the 
Chalukyas and later in the Dahala country (modern Baghel- 
kbap4a) from the 10th to the 12th century A. D. Dr. Bhan- 
darkar regards this family as of foreign extraction because 
in the Hmivamsa and the VisTinupurma the Haihayas, when 
they seized the kingdom of the Indian king Bahu, were 
assisted by the Sakas, Yavanas, Paradas and Khavas. Now 
this is a fallacious argument; for, as C. Y. Vaidya has 
observed, though the Haihayas may have taken the aid 
of the Mlechchhas in their wars, they do not thereby them- 
selves become Mlechchhas. Secondly, this is a very good 
instance of what is called in Sanskrit the ardhajartiyanyaya 
or the maxim of half an aged woman. If the Purapas are 
to be believed when they say that the Haihayas were aided 
by foreign tribes such as the Sakas and the Yavanas, why 
not place credence in their other statement which is quite 
explicit on this question namely, that the Haihayas were 
descended from Sahasrajit, who was himself a son of Yadvi 
and were therefore of the lunar race ? Dr. Bhandarkar 
has not advanced a shred of evidence to substantiate his 
conjecture that the Haihayas poured into India after the 
overthrow of the Kushapas. Had this been so, we would 
have had evidence of their rule in North-west India where 
they may be supposed to have first established themselves, 
as we have in the case of the Bakas, Pahlavas and Kushipas. 
As it is, I we do not get any records of the Haihayas or 
Kalachuris north of the Narmada till the 8th century A. D. 
Perhaps the only evidence which Dr. Bhanda-rkar had in 
mind while putting forward this hypothesis wae the so-called 
Kalaohuri era which began in A. D. 249. But as I have 
shown elsewhere, this era was not founded by them and 
it is not found used in North India till the 9th century A. D. 
There is thus not an iota of evidence to prove that the 
Haihayas or Kalachuris were a foreign tribe which poured 
into India in the third century A. D. 

As regards the Chalukyas, one of the four so-called 
agniTeuUa, Dr. Bhandarkar calls tKem Gur jaras because the 
country where they ruled from the 10th century onward 
came to be known as Qurjaratm. This argument also is 
equally untenable. According to Dr. Bhandarkar there 
were two hordes of the Chalukyas which emigrated from 
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the Sapadalakdha country which he identifies with the 
hilly country between the Chamba State and Nepal. One 
of these, he says, emigrated in the last quarter of the sixth 
century A. D. and spread as far south as the Madras Presi- 
dency while the second issued from Kalyapakataka or 
KanauJ and spread only as far south as Gujarat. If both 
these hordes belonged to tbe same Gurjara tribe, it passes 
my comprehension why the country of Kuntala where the 
earlier horde settled down, was not known as Q-urjaratra. 
On the other hand, Central and Northern Gujarat ys^here a 
Gurjara, feudatory family was actually ruling in the seventh 
and eighth centuries A. D., retained its old name Lata long 
afterwards. I am aware that in some later inscriptions 
of the Chalukyas, the royal family is said to have origi- 
nally come from Ayodhya and in others from Kanauj, but 
this is in accordance with the tendency of later times to 
trace one’s connection with the holy la«id of Aryavarta. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the course of migrations 
was always from the north to the south. On the other 
hand, we have the well-known instances of Nanyadeva 
and the Senas whe migrated from the south to the north 
and carved there enduring principalities for themselves. 
The Ohalukyas therefore properly belonged to the south. 
They were Kannada by origin and spread to the north with 
the expansion of their power. 

■ ■ I 

Even in the case of the Puramaras, the only dynasty 
jvhose inscriptions mention the fire origin, we find the 
tradition for the first time in the poetic work Navamhc^anka- 
oharita of Padmagupta ali>s Parimala. It had probably 
originated in that poet’s fancy and does not seem to have 
immediately received royal acceptance. Padmagupta was 
a court- poet, first of Vakpati-Munja and then of Sindhuraji, 
but the fanciful story of fire-origin is noticed in the records 
of neither of these kings, nor even of their successor, the 
illustrious Bhoja. - It is met with for the first time in the 
Udaipur prasasti of the reign of Udayaditya, nearly a 
century after the time of Padmagupta, when there was no 
need to account for the admission of the Paramaras to the 
Hindu fold, even supposing that they were originally of 
foreign extraction. 

I need not try your patience by examining the origin 
of other dynasties. What I have said is sufficient to 
expose the hollowness of this th^^ary which has held the 
field for a long time and has beep believed by some scholars 
. 'iPt,. gospel ^ ‘ „ ^ 
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I have shown above that the tradition that the Ohalukyas 
originally hailed from the north appears very late in Indian 
inscriptions and literature and that they properly belonged 
to the Karpataka, the province which has added undying 
glory to Indian history by its achievements in art and liter- 
ature. The historian of India has to give each province 
its due without fear or favour. I therefore hope my Kan- 
nada friends will bear with me if I proceed to critically 
examine certain theories which are tenaciously held by 
some scholars. Let me first take the case of the Rsshtra- 
kutas, the illustrious family which had an extensive empire 
in the south and several times successfully raided North 
India to the foot of the Himalayas, and whose monuments 
still excite the wonder of the world. Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar’s statement that the Rashtrakatas originally belonged 
to Maharashtra has been objected to on the ground that the 
Rashtrakatas of Gujarat are found using the Kanarese 
script in their sign manual and that the Rashtrakatas of 
Manyakheta gave patronage to Kanarese literature. Both 
these arguments are weak. As regards the former, we have 
unfortunately no signs manual of the early members of 
the main house of the RasJjtrakotas which would have 
enabled us to express a definite opinion on this point. 
Again, the Gujarat branch was established late, probably 
after the capital was shifted to Vlanakhet^, modern Malkhed 
in the Kanarese territory. The patronage to Kanarese 
literature also begins in the reign of Amoghavarsha I 
when the court language may have been Kanarese. , These 
are therefore no sure indications that the Rashtrakatas 
orginally hailed from the Kanarese territory. It has also 
been suggested by way of a compromise that the Early 
Rashtrakatas of Vidarbha belonged to Maharashtra and the 
great Rashtrakatas Malkhe4 who spoke Kanarese and 
encouraged Kanna4a literature belonged to Karpataka. But 
such a cleavage in the dynasty is unlikely. Fortunately,^ 
we have not to "depend on conjecture in this case. From^ 
a re-examination of the existing early records I have 
recently shown elsewhere that the earliest capital of the 
dynp,sty was at Manapura, modern Map in the Map sub- 
division of the Satara District in Maharashtra. They 
called themselves lords of the Kuntala country which 
/Comprised the upper valley of the Krisbpa. Their early 
records are found in the Satara District and the Kolhapur 
State which are well-known to be Marathi-speakitig. Some 
of the feudatories, of these Early Rasbrakotas were no 
doubt holding North Kapafaka, hut I have no i doubt that; 


ihe dynasty originally belonged to Maharashtra. It held 
.hb part of the country until the rise of Pulake§in 11. 
aovinda mentioned in the Aihole inscription who belonged 
to this dynasty became an ally of the great Chalukya 
Emperor Pulakelin II and received from him the province 
of Vidarbha where his descendants are found ruling for 
several generations. Later on, after the overthrow of the 
Ghalukyas and the expansion of their power to Karpataka, 
they found it necessary to shift the seat of their government 
to a central place like Manyakheta. As this Eashtrakota 
capital was situated in the Hanarese country, it is not 
surprising that they adopted Kanarese as their official 
language and patronised Kanarese literature. 

Another dynasty of this period which is claimed to 
be Karpataka in origin is that of the Yadavas. The Kar- 
pataka claim in their case is even weaker than in that of 
the Eashtraknta®* Ail the early Yadava inscriptions have 
been found in Khandesh and Nasik Districts. All their 
capitals were situated in Maharashtra. Marathi was their 
official language and their patronage to Marathi literature 
is well known. The claim that this dynasty was Karpataka 
in origin is clearly unfoundedt I have the highest admira- 
tion for the great province of Karpafaka. which produced 
the illustrious Chalnkya and Vljayanagara dynasties and 
which has the ms^nificent monuments of the Hoyasalaa 
and the excellent works of writers like Pampa to its credit. 
If I have ventured to differ from my Kannada friends 
and advocated the Maharashfra origin of the Rashtrakuta 
and Y"adaTa dynasties, it is because I felt it necessary in the 
iutef ©st of hi^orical truth. 

What I have said above will, I hope, convince you 
of the need of a dispassionate- study of the history of India. 
Much hAs - tudeed been done, but there are still several 
srOtolOmft thdt need Investigation. Owing to the paucity of 
and the mutilation of existing records there are 
still several dark corners in the history of our country. I 
wtii mention only one or two. The history of North India 
between the death of Harsha and the rise of the great P: 5 ati- 
hara dynasty is still shrouded in obscurity. “We have very 
scanty information about Ya§ovarman and the Ayudha 
kings who ruled in this period. The mystery is heightened 
by occasional references in southern records to mighty 
kings of Uttarapatha seeking, like Harsha, to penetrate 
to the south of .the Narmada. The records of the Rashtra- 
kutas, for instance, mention that their predecessors the 
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Chalukyas had obtamed a memorable victory over Vajrata. 
Nothing further was known about this Vajrata until the 
discovery of the Nasik plates of Dhara^raya-'jayasiiiiha 
which gave us the additional information that is was this 
Jayasimha who defeated Vajrata in the country between 
the Mahl and the Narmada i. e., in Northern Gujarat. This 
evjnt must have happened before A. D. 685, the date of the 
Nasik plates, but we have yet no knowledge of any mighty 
king of this name who was ruling in North India in this 
period. Similarly, from some other Chalukya records, we 
learn that the Chalukya Emperor Vinayaditya fought with 
and defeated the lord of Uttarapatha and wrested from him 
the Palidhvaja and other insignia of royalty. This event 
must have occurred sometime between A. D. 694 and 700. 
Unfortunately this Emperor of Uttarapatha is not named 
and we have yet no other means of knowing his identity 
and the country where he ruled. Dr. N. Venkataramnayya 
has recently put forward the suggestion that both these 
references are to the same invasion and that Vajrata 
mentioned in Rashtrakuta records is identical with Vajra- 
yudha who, from a casual reference in Raja^ekhara’s 
Karpuramaujari, appears to have ruled over the Panchala 
country with his capital at Kanauj. I have critically 
examined this view in a note which will shortly be pub- 
lished I have shown therein that the two invasions took 
place at different times and that Vajrata who was the 
earlier invadar was identical with Siladitya 111 of the 
Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi. 

In several other respects our knowledge of this period 
is still very inadequate. In the records of the Rashtrakutas 
we have several references to the gifts of incredible numbers 
of gold and silver coins, but we have so far had not a single 
coin struck by this great Imperial family, On the other 
hand the . legend on some coins called Valabhi coins has 
remained undeciphered, notwithstanding the attempts of 
several numismatists. I have recently deciphered this 
legend and shown in an article which will soon appear in 
the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India that these 
coins were first issued in circa A. T). 400 by the King Sarva 
who describes himself as Mahakshatrapa and Mahasamarta 
meditating on the feet of the sun. 

In recent years there haye been several attempts to 
get a comprehensive history , of , India written by Indian 
scholars, but unfortunately nothing ..tangible has yet been 
accomplished. During the past year another scheme has 
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been launched under the able editorship of Dr. B. C. Majum- 
dar, which bids fair to be an accomplished fact very soon. 
There is also the History of India undertaken by this Con- 
gress on a more comprehensive and ambitious plan. Let 
U6 wish good-speed to both these schemes and pray that 
we may soon have reliable histories of India written by 
her own historians. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have tired your patience by 
this long address for which I ask your forgiveness. 


THE SIDDHARS OF SOUTH INDIA 
BY 

Mr. V. R. R. DIKSHITAR, University of Madras. 

The history of the Siddhars of South India who have played 
a conspicuous part has become almost a forgotten chapter and 
no Tamil scholar has so far come forward to examine their achieve- 
ments which were mostly miraculous in character, nor their great 
services which have enhanced two great sciences in the south of 
the Vindhyas, viz., medicine and yoga. The term Siddhar is a 
Sanskrit expression which means one who has attained siddhi. 
Siddhi itself means generally perfection reached as a consequence 
of certain modes of penance. It may be proficiency in magical 
arts or acquisition of supernatural powers. It may again be 
profound knowledge effected by careful experimentation and obser- 
vation, or accomplished by yogic sadhanas. In short, a siddha 
was an inspired seer who had a vision to read not only the past 
and the present, but who could also read the future. He who 
looked into the future and could effect things miraculous became 
a yogin, and he who would easily diagnose a disease and succeed 
in curing it became a physician. He is ordinarily called a Siddha 
Vaidyan even to-day. 

. We speak of a Siddha school of medicine as against the 
Ayurveda school, both being indigenous whose origins could not 
be traced to any extraneous influences. The siddhis which were 
regarded as supernatural faculties were reckoned eight in number 
and these were anima (power to become as small as an atom), 
lakhima (power to become of little weight), prapti (power of accom- 
plishing anything), prakanyam (irresistible will), mahima (power 
of increasing size at will), Isitvam (supremacy or over-lordship), 
vasitvam (capable of exercising fEtsCinating control over others.), 
Kauiavasayita (power to live aocprding to one’s pleasure). These 
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eight siddhis or miraculous powers are attributed to God Siva, 
who is called Siddha deva, Siddhartha, Siddhasadhak and Siddhai 
and Siddhida. The expression siddhi is also a name of Durga. 
Siddhisena is an epithet of Kumsra (Tamil Murugan). Thus the 
siddhis ai'e associated with Siva or his consoi’t or his 'son Muruga. 

It is these Gods who possessed in abundance these superhuman ® 
faculties and who were ready to grant felicity by initiating into 
these mysterious powers seers and sages who came under their 
influence by practice of sheer penance. These siddha purushas 
were the siddhars of South India who were for all purposes semi- 
divine persons who walked the length and breadth of South India 
healing the soul and body of the suffering either from the trammels 
of Samsara, or from bodily pain of any character. 

Tradition asserts that Nandi and A.gastya learnt the Siddha 
system of medicine, and also Siva yoga from Siva, and imparted 
in their turn to a number of disciples. Some of them have left • 
works being permanent records of their knowlege and experience. 
Generally the siddhagana comprised of eighteen. Though this 
number is made mention of in several books like the Kamigagama 
and Abidhana Cintlmani, the names are not the same. Tirugnana- 
sambandar and later on Tayumanavar refer to the siddha Gana 
with respect and approval. This means that the work and tradi- 
tion of the Siddhars were appreciated even by the elite and the 
erudite of the Tamila. The eighteen siddhars mentioned in the 
Abhidana Cintamani are the following : — 

Agattiyar, Bhogas, Gorakkar, Kailasanathar, Saddaimuni, 
Tirumular, Nandi, Kunikanniar, Konganar, Maccamuni, Visamuni, 
Kurmamuni, Kamalamuni, Idaikkadar, Punnakfcisar, Sundaran- 
andar, Urmarsi, Piramamuni and (Brahmamuni). 

Some of them are mere names to us at present. We have no 
evidence either of their lives or of their works. It is unfortunate 
that we have lost sight of these seers who had much to do with 
the building of Tamil India on the cultural side. But we must 
consider fortunate in having works of certain siddhars who ate 
the glory and pride of South India. 

Among these Tamil siddhars, Tirumular, the celebrated author 
of Tirumantiram takes the foremost place. In fact he is the 
earliest siddhar known to the Tamil land, let alone the hallowed 
same of Agastya. There are some extant works which are 
fathered on this ancient sage, but the style and contents prove 
that they are very late writings of some unknown hand who 
dedicated his own composition to Agastya apparently to give it 
an air of authority and ancientness. But a critical student would 
know how to evaluate such works, v -It may be that "Agastya 
was_ the father of a Tamil School of medicine as 'he was the 
originator of several other things still eherished by the Tafnil Tand. 
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Apart from this hallowed name, we have Tirumular. His life 
is given in Sekfcilar’s Tiruttondar Puranam and also in Tiruvavadu- 
turai Puranam, the latter being written about 150 years ago. 
Further light is thrown by the Tiruttondar Tiruvandati of Hambi- 
yandar Nambi, and by the Tiruttondattokai of the Tevaram where 
Sundaramurti refers to him. Tirumular holds an honoured place 
among the sixty-three Nayaumars, all of them having attained 
celebrity as the followers of Siva. This means that Tirumular 
was a predecessor of Sundarar who must have flourished at the 
commencement of the ninth century A. D. (Dikshitar ; Studies in 
Tamil Literature and History, I Edn. P. 98). Tirumular claims 
to be a disciple of N andi and a contemporary of Patdnjali {Tiru- 
mantiram P. 67). This raises a question whether the Patanjali of 
the Yoga Sutras is referred to by the text. But we shall not go 
into it here. The story may be briefly told. Originally a resident 
of the Kailasa hills, this sage set out towards the Podiyal hill in 
the South rioted as Agastya’s abode. He passed through several 
places like Nepal, Kah, Kalahasti, Kanci, Tillai (Chidambaram) 
and Tiruvavaduturai. Once following the course of the river 
Kaveri he came to an agraharam Sattanur by name. Whether this 
reference is to Sattanur village about 5 miles west of Tiruvadi, 
Tanjore District we cannot say. Here he saw a herd of cows and 
cattle on the grazing ground crying and bellowing, round about 
a dead t^ody which was Mulan’s, Mulan being the cowherd of the 
village. The dumb kingdom were so much attached to their master 
and would not leave him; Seeing this and sympathising with 
these animals, the sage gave life to the dead body by himself 
entering into it when the cattle went home led by him. Tirumular, 
the cowherd, stood away at the entrance of the village and refused 
to reach his house. His wife entreated him in vain. He definitely 
told her that he had renounced home life and the villagers found 
him next morning in the village Mutt sitting in Samadhi. After 
he got up from his penance, he went towards Tiruvavaduturai, 
arid sitting underneath a lofy Bodhi tree on the western side of 
the temple, he entered into Sivayoga which he practised for 3000 
years uninterruptedly when he composed the Tirumantiram of 3000 
stanzas, at the rate of one stanza for every year. Then he left 
for the Kailasa hills and became one with the great God, 

Most of the details found in this legend are attested by the 
internal evidence of the text. That he practised Samadhi under 
the BodM tree is seenjin stanzas 79 and 82 of the Tirumantiram. 
He was an expert in Agama sastras and he felt impelled to expound » 
the Agamic ideas for the benefit, of the Tamil people. This could 
be gathered from stanzas 73, 74 and 81. From the stanza 69, 

' it can be gathered that he had seven disciples. Malangan and 
others. It appears that these faithfully carried the torch of their 
teacher’s message and founded in their turn seven Mutts to propa- 
gate the Siva-Yoga as such (St. 101 and 102), 

Tirumantiram is a mine of information to a student of Tamil 


mysticism and of Tamil history. It consists of four pai’ts — Oariyai, 
Kiriyai, Yogam and Jnanam. He is a mystic but his mysticism 
is a happy blending of the formal and material type. The possible 
and the impossible, the practical and the impractical are connected 
in highly mystic language. It is not easily intelligible. Let me 
give one instance. In a stanza (9th Tantra, 23, 4) he says ; When 
the brinjal seed was planted, pakal came out of it. When the 
earth was dug, a Poosani appeared. When the gardener went 
to fetch it, it became a ripe plantain. Removed of its plain mean- 
ing, the author shows here the truth of pranayama yoga. Refer- 
ence is to the two main tubes through which the life breath passes 
in -and out. By controlling and regulating this passage of air, 
a person attains the stage of Vairagya or renunciation. The 
plantain fruit symbolises the salvation of the soul and the realisa- 
tion of Godhood. 

Incidentally the texts give some information of value. In 
several stanzas (1530, 1533, 1537, 1557 and 1561) reference is made 
to the six systems of philosophy. In another stanza 1646 he refers 
to the five Mandilams of Tamil Nadu, Cera, Cola, Pandya, Kongu 
and 'Tondaima'ndilam. We have only mention of the three 
divisions in the Sangam works. Kongu a.nd Tondaimandilam are 
later divisions. Stanzas 339-346 speak of attavirait'ams and 
mention only two places Kadavur and Kbrukkai, while the Tevaraim 
furnishes the names of all the eight. In another stanza (76) the 
occurence of the phrase Mattamil Vedam is significant. Generally 
by the Muttamil Vedam is meant the composition of the Teviram 
by the celebrated Trio-Sambandar, Appar and Sundarar. A study 
of these unmistakable references puzzles a student of history in 
determining the date of the author of the Tiruinantiram which he 
himself so styles Mantiram and Mantiramalai. If Sundaramurti- 
svami refers to Tirumular, it is reasonable to suppose the- latter must 
have preceded the former. -When we analyse his reference of 
Muttamil Vedam, Tirumular must be dated after the Tevaram trio. 
To reconcile this we must say that both were perhaps contempo- 
raries. But there are other difiioulties to accept this. 

But it is easy to state that Tirumular was a celebrated sage 
who attained salvation by his severe yoga practice. At the same 
time tradition assigns himi a place in the siddha school of medicine. 
A work of 8000 stanzas devoted to the healing science is attributed 
to him. It is believed that the extant Karukkidai 600 is a com- 
position of this celebrated anchor. Kalangai Nathar is considered 
to be one of his seven pupils, and Bhogar, another name to conjure 
with, in the Tamil School of medicine is held to be a pupil of 
Kalangi Nathar. The Kongumandala Satakam (36) makes Kanca 
, Malai another pupil of Tirumular, 

The next Siddhar of importance, whose-i name and works are 
still familiar with our Siddha physicians is Bhoganathar or simply 
Bhogar. In the chronological, scheme Bhogar is the disciple of 



Ealangi Nathar who was one of the pupils of the great Tirumular. 
We have some traditions about this siddhar. He was one of those 
who went ovei’seas and visited a number of places including Rome 
in search of medicinal herbs. He discovered some special herbs 
which were used to advantage in his time, and which have been 
recorded for the use of future physicians. It is said that Bhogar 
got initiated from Daksinamurti, Siva in Guru form, for several 
of his ideas, though according to a later version, he was a staunch 
devotee of the Muruga cult. Bhogar seems to have possessed some 
magical powers with which he could control ferocious animals like 
the lion and the tiger. There is a legend which shows that one 
of those initiated by him was a cow. When one of his pupils 
Karuvur Devar {Kongumandala Satakam 34) installed a shrine at 
Tanjore in honour of Siva, Bhogar is said to have sent a note 
{Olai) for the occasion apparently a message of good wishes for 
the occasion. We do not know what his permanent abode was. 
But he lived in places like Caturagiri and Sivagiri. One of his 
pupils was Sattaimuni, and the story goes that this Sattaimuni 
destroyed Bhogar’s work entitled -Diksai. Why he did so is not 
to be known. Konganar, Sundai-anandar and Pulippani of Falni 
(Vaikanagar) were his other pupils. It is popularly understood 
that he spent -ihe evening of his life at Palni sacred to Muruga, 
and even now visitors to this place are shown the place of Bhogar 
Samadhi. Bhogar’s works were several. The popularly known 
are Bhogar 7000, being a composition in 7000 stanzas. A Fighantu 
is also attributed consisting of 17000. A work on Yoga called 
Yogam 700 was also from the pen of this Siddhar. 

Mention has already been made that Pulippani and Kongana 
Siddhar were the immediate disciples of repute to Bhogar. The 
Kongamandala Satakam (36 and 37) testify to the contemporaneity 
of these two siddhars. Ther e are some unreliable floating traditions 
about Eonganar. He cannot be the Konganar who figures in one 
of the legends connected with Tiruvalluvar. He should be far 
separated from him in time. From the name it is suggested that 
he must have belonged to Kongunadu, and his residence is said to 
have been very near modern Coimbatore. He is said to have been 
a contemporary of the Tirumalisai Alwar who is said to be an early 
contemporary of the Pallava monarch Gunabharan. This means 
this Alwar should have lived about the early part of the seventh 
century A. D. If we can believe the tradition of the contempora- 
eity, then Konganar should have also lived at this time. He was 
a great Saiva and founded a shrine in honour of Siva at Tanjore 
where it is believed, he attained the Samadhi. Kataikkandam and 
Trikandam are some of his important works. . 

Gorafckar was another siddhar and a pupil of Maccendirar. 
As usual some legends are told of the exhibition of his miraculous 
powers. It is said that he was the first . siddhar who used opium 
for medicinal purposes. On this account opium came to be known 
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in Tamil as (jorafcfear Midi. He is credited with the authorship 
of Qorakkar Vaippu. 

Idaikkadar seems to be a disciple of Konganar or perhaps 
Bhogar. The story goes that he was a cowherd by caste. Once 
one of the Nava siddhars (according to another vesion there were 
nine siddhars. They are Satyanathar, Sadokanathar, Adinathar. 
Anadiiiathar, Vekulinathar, Matangangthar, Maccendranathar, 
Gadendranathar and Gorakkangthar) passed by and wanted some 
milk to quench his thirst. When it was readily offered the Siddhar 
initiated him. From that time Idaikkadar became a Jnani. There 
are several floating traditions, one connecting him with Tiruvallu- 
var, another with the Sangam celebrity Kapilar. It. would be 
wrong to identify him with Idaikkadar of Sangam fame. The 
Siddhar Idaikkadar should be a 'different person belonging to -the 
medieval period. 

Very little information, most of it improbable tradition, is 
found about the other siddhars, like Kudamba siddhar, Pampatti 
siddhar, Stitaniunivar, Kalluli siddhar and Kancamalai siddhar, 
(the Kongumandala Satakam refers this siddhar in stanza 35). 
Mention can, however, be made of one Sivavakkiyar who has 
evoked praise from Tsyuminavar. One story goes that this Siva- 
vakkiyar was Tirumaliiai Alwgr, himself. The latter says that 
he was once a Jaina, then a Bauddha, then a Saiva and lastly 
became a convert to Vaishnavism. if we can cite this as evidence, 
it is probable he was a Saiva when he went by the name of Siva- 
vakkiyar. His work at that time was Sivavakkiy am in Tamil. 
Whatever may be the veracity of this legendary lore, it is certain 
that he was one of the noteworthy siddhars of the Tamil land. 

In conclusion we may say that most of these siddhars were 
adepts in the practice of yoga. By their accomplishments they 
were equally adepts in rasavada or the science of alchemy. We 
are not to-day in a position to assess their full contribution to 
South Indian culture. Still we would not be far wrong if we 
conclude that their writings — most of which have not been pre- 
served with the cai-e and attention which they deserve — , have 
enriched the indigenous medical science which still goes by the 
name— the Siddha system of medicine. 



SOUTH INDIAN PAINTINGS 
A Note on the date of the Sittannavasal Paintings 

BY 

Me. K. R. SrinivaSAN, Curator, State Museum, Puddukottai. 

Since 1920, when the Sittannavasal Jain cave temple and its 
paintings were first noticed by Gopinatha Rao and DubreuiP 
much literature has been published about it 2 

Archaeologists are of opinion that this cave temple, which 
resembles those excavated by Mahendravarman Pallava in 
Tondaimandalam and Trichinopoly, is of the Pallava type and 
was excavated in the time of that Ruler (7th century A. D.).^ 

Since the cave temple and its paintings have not been accu- 
rately described so far, a brief description may not be out of place 
here and will be useful in understanding the discussion as to the 
date of the paintings which follows. 

The excavation consists of a cubical sanctus {garbhagrham) 
with a rectangular verandah {ardhamantapam) in front, facing 
west. In th-e facade ar^ two pillars, cubical at the top and bottom 
and octagonal in between, and two pilasters of the same type at 
either end, all carrying massive corbels {podigai) with ‘roll- 
ornamentatioh’ and a median flat band and with a beam and 
projecting cornice {kapotam) above. The entrance to the sanctum 
projects slightly into the verandah and on either side of the 
entrance, in the projecting part are two shallow, empty niches, 
each flanked by pilasters with corbels on top, all of the same design 


1. Dubreuil, J. Prof. — 

(a) Bulletin — 'P^e^co painting at Sittannavasal’ — State Press. 
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as the ones in the facade except for the fact that lotus medallions 
are carved on their upper cubical parts. There is a flight of two 
steps in front of the entrance flanked by surul-yali balustrades. 

On the north and south walls of the verandah are niches, 
mounted on a moulded plinth and flanked by flat, four-sided 
pilasters carrying corbels of the simple bevelled type, without the 
roll-ornamentation. In the southern niche of the verandah is a 
figure in bas-relief, nude and seated in the dhyana pose with a 
five-headed serpent hood above its head. This has been identified 
as Parsvanatha. The figure in a similar pose in the northern 
niche of the verandah is seated under a single umbrella, which 
is not the disc of the moon as one writer would suggest,-* and the 
inscription on the bottom of the pillar near by reads Tiru-vasiriyan 
denoting that the figure represents an Acarya. On the back wall 
of the sanctum, just above the middle, are three bas-reliefs in a 
row, all in the same style and pose. There are triple umbrellas 
over the heads of the figure on the north and in the centre, denoting 
that they are Tirthankaras, while there is a single umbrella over 
the one on the south denoting that he is an Acarya or Cakravartin. 
On the ceiling of the sanctum a large wheel is carved with its 
hub in the centre representing the dharma-cakra and not an 
umbrella with a broken handle as has been sometimes suggested. 
Tho floor of the sanctum is solid and there is no circular trap door 
as suspected by some writers, leading to a cell below.® 

Recent excavation in front of the cave temple has revealed 
the moulded structural plinth of a front mantapam {mukha-mantap- 
am), pai’ts of its pillars, and a small broken Tirihankara idol, which 
probably was the principal idol of the shrine within. 

Though there are many descriptions of the style, technique 
and beauty of the paintings® none of them has so far fully explain- 
ed the scheme of the paintings. 

The paintings on the ceiling of the sanctum and verandah 
may be divided as follows ; — A rectangular carpet-patterned 
canopy over the Parsvanatha niche on the south wall with natu- 
ralistic lotus flowers in full blossom and bud depicted against a 
circular back-ground of lotus leaves, a carpet-patterned canopy 
over the Tiruvasiriyan niche with convenMonal circular floral 
designs and a carpet-patterned canopy over the three ' sculptures 
on the back wall of the sanctum with ornamental borders on the 
edges and a pattern of interlining squares and circles within ; 
inside the circles are crosses with bulbous ends and there are twQ 


4. Ibid, p. 233. 

5. Ibid, p. 24!i. 

6 Op. cit. 2. (a-f). 



human figures above and two lions below the horizontal arm of 
each cross, while inside the squares are circular floral designs. 

Excluding the space occupied by these three Canopies, and 
that occupied by the oS/iarTOarca/cm, the rest of the ceiling of the 
shrine and verandah is devoted to the principal theme — viz., a 
tank with lotus and lily fish, birds, makaram, elephants, buffaloes, 
and three men in loin cloths wading in it and gathering flowers. 
The men represent bhavyas and the tank is believed to present the 
samavasarana. 

The bottom face of the beam in the facade immediately rest- 
ing on the corbels is exposed to view in three places between the 
corbels. On the central part is painted a canopy with lotus and 
foliage issuing from makara heads, and on the other two are 
canopy designs of conventional floral patterns. The rolls of the 
corbels are painted and the median bands {patted) of the two 
central corbels are painted with naturalistic lotus buds and foliage 
and those of the two. outer pairs with sprigs of foliage. The outer 
face of the beam is decorated with painted bands, parallelograms 
and conventional floral designs. The under surface of the cornice 
is divided into five areas by four bands, the one in the centre has 
a canopy design with lotuses and lilies, those on either side of this, 
have conventional figures of the hamsa and those at' the two ends 
have canopies of conventional floral patterns. 

On the front upper cubical parts of the pillars of the facade 
are the famous paintings of the two dancing apsara maidens, 
and on the northern face of the top of the southern pillar are the 
portraits of a King with a Queen behind him and a man coloured 
red and apparently a servant in front. There is a pavilion in the 
back ground. Scholars have suggested that the portraits may be 
those of Mahendravarman and his Queen.'^ The paintings on the 
faces of the pillars and pilasters, those on the walls and the 
painted stucco on the roughly finished sculptures have been lost. 

The plan of construction, the shape of the pillars, the roll- 
ihouldings on the corbels of the facade ^and the niches on either 
side of the entrance to the sanctum, their median flat bands, the 
lotus medallions carved on the top squares {saduram) of the 
pilasters of the niches flanking the entrance to the sanctum and 
other details of architecture afford, according to scholars, sufficient 
evidence to assign the cave to the early Pallava period and to 
Mahendra Pallava arguing from the resemblances to the Pallava 
caves of this period in Tondaimandalam and Trichinopoly.^ But 


7. Eamaohandran T. N. Op. cH,. d. p. 245 ; Contra Mehta, Op. ctf , 
p. 12, who wrongly identifies it as Ardhanarisvara or Mahadevi. 

8, Dubrenil, Op, cit , 1 a and b apd 2a ; Ramachandran, Op. cif , d, 
pp, 232 and 240. 
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we must not forget to mention that there are oaves of this period 
and almost of this type, with some local variations, in the Pandya 
country, (to which Sittannavasal is nearer) and where Pallava 
power never penetrated. 

The significant deviation from the early Pallava plan of 
architecture, that I noticed, is the occurrence of pilasters . with 
a flat four-sided shaft carrying corbels of the plain bevelled type, 
quite unlike those with the roll ornamentation and curved profile 
of the pillars and pilasters of the facade and the sides of the 
entrance. My study of the architecture of the early temples in 
Pudukkottai and surrounding districts has led me to inter that 
these pilasters indicate that the two niches and the sculptures 
inside them are later additions made in the 9th century A. D. 
This belief is strengthened when one notices the uneven excavation 
of the walls at the sides . of the niche and on either side of the 
proiecting.-part containing the shrine entrance and the two shallow- 
empty niches on either side of it. 

While engaged in the cleaning and preservation work here, 
Dr. Paramas'ivan and I discovered that the present layer of painting 
on the ceiling of the shrine was superimposed on an earlier layer 
of painted plaster, with the result that the adhesion of second 
layer over more or less smooth first layer was not perfect, so 
that the thin plaster peeled off in various places. This was 
in striking contrast to the painting on the ceiling of the verandah 
where there is only one painted layer on a ground of plaster 
well set on the rough rock-surface below. To us it is clear that 
a fresh coating of thin plaster was applied to the pre-existing 
painting on the ceiling of file sanctum without removing the 
original painting, while the deiling of the verandah was cleaned, 
re-dressed and the- plaster relaid and painted after the removal of 
the original painted plaster. 

The variations in the linear dimentions of the floor and 
ceiling, the unequal excavations in the back wall of the verandah 
on either side of the projection containing the entrance to the shrine 
and its flanking niches, the uneven surface of these parts of the 
wall, variations in the projecting niches of Parsvanatha and Acarya 
carved in the south and north walls of the verandah, the differences 
between the architectural features of the pilasters and corbels 
of these two niches and those of the facade, the rough finish of 
the sculptures here and inside, all point to the fact that the ardha- 
mantapam was entirely re-done and re-embellished. The paintings 
on the ceiling, pillars, corbels, beams and walls of the verandah 
and the stucco on the sculptures — much of which is lost — are of a 
date, later than that of the original excavation of the temple. 
The second layer of painting on the sanctum, is as we have saifl 
above, a continuation of the lotus tank scene of the central part 
of the verandah. The canopy over the three Sculptures which 
appears to be a newer layer qVef a previously existing one, which 



can be seen in places where the outer layer has peeled off, must 
be of the same date as the paintings in the verandah outside. 

The person who renovated and embellished the verandah by 
carving the niches and sculptures in the north and south walls, 
which seem to have been plain before, and painted the entire 
verandah afresh, does not seem to have interfered with the pre- 
existing paintings on the ceiling of the sanctum, but simply laid 
his second coat on the previous painted layer without removing 
it. The second coat could not have been laid when the previous 
painting was fresh. This again points to a lapse of some time, 
a century dr two say, between the first coat which was probably 
laid when the cave w as excavated, and the second when it was 
renovated. 

To the above interesting facts regarding the architecture- and 
paintings, which help to fix the date of the cave temple and its 
paintings, epigraphy lends additional corroboration. An old Tamil 
inscription in verse, on the surface of the reck near the southern 
end of the facade furnishes the key to the problem. Venkayya 
noticed this inscription and others as early as in 1904®. It states 
that a Jain teacher Ilan-Gautaman of Madura, also called Madirai 
Asiriyan, repaired or renovated the ardhamantapp,m and built a 
mukhamantapam in front of the cave temple, which is called Arivar- 
Koyil (temple of the Arhat) in Annalvayil*, to which village 
the rock belongs, in the time of the famous Pandya king, Avani- 
pasekhara, also called Sri Vallabha (11.16 & 17). ' 

The date and identity of this king has been discussed by 
the epigraphist in his annual report ior 1929-30, in connection with 
the Erukkangudi inscription (334/19^-30). He is the same Pandya 
whose coins with the legend ‘Avanipasekharagolaga’ and the 
emblem of the double fish were noticed jby Hultzsch as early as 
1892.^’- He is identified with Sri Vallabha, the predecessor of 
Varaguna Varman II and his reign must have terminated in 
862 A. D. The inscription under reference further refers to the 
removal of all defects during the renovation and embellishment 
of the ardhamantapam, and speaks also of Adivendar, and the 
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*Tlie name of the villoge is Annalvayil, as is found in many 
inscriptions, and in the Periyapuranam. It means the abode of the 
great men or arhats and Sittannavasal, a hamlet of the village, should 
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8ittu‘posiU i.e. the hill-abode (Pociipoccai- hill i/-abode) of the Sittu or 
siddhas.''' ' ■ - ' ^ 



sempavai, i.e., sculptxire decorated by painted stucco, of Tiruverr{a)n 
(Tirureru-aran meaning Rsabhanatha or Tiru-verran meaning the 
Holy Jina) or Tiru-{v)iran {Tiru-irah^-meaning the Holy Tirthan- 
kara). It also refers to the renovation of the temple of Pannakar 
or Pannavar (Earsvanatha?) and the endowment of lands for lamps 
and worship. The appellation '■Tiruvasiriyan', referred to above, 
probably denotes this Madurai Asiriyan or his preceptor{?) and 
Adivendar, to the sculpture of Cakravartin in the inner shrinef?). 
Another stone slab excavated in front of the temple .contained a 
short inscription in old Tamil characters of the 8th-9th centuries, 
which says that a door was provided by one Cadira-devan. All 
this denotes that there was considerable alteration and renovation 
of the structure by about the 9th century. 

This evidence goes to ■ show that the entire extant layer -of 
painting in the Sittanna vasal cave temple belongs to the first half 
of the .9th century A. D., when Madurai Airiyan renovated the 
ardhamantapam of the temple, carved the sculptures and cons- 
tructed a, mukhamantapam in fronk the plinth of which our recent 
excavation has exposed. The paintings therefore cannot be called 
Pallava and dated in the 7th century A. D. when the cav® temple 
was first excavated. Inscriptions in Pudukkottai and further 
north in the Cola country show that the ' Pandya power extended 
far north into the Cola country in the 9th century A. D. and 
Sittanna Vasal was Pandyan territory in the time of Avanipa- 
sekhara Sri Vallabha.' Probably the inner layer of paintings 
exposed to view here and there by the peeling off of the outer layer 
on the ceiling of the sanctum is co-eval with the excavation of the 
cave temple in the 7th century A. D. Thus the royal portrait 
on the south pillar of the facade is obviously not that of Mahen- 
dravarman but may represent the Pandya King Avanipasekhara 
.Si’i Vallabha. 

This discovery raises some interesting points about South 
Indian paintings. 

Though the lines and features of the Sittannavasal paintings 
are said to exhibit a close resemblance to the styles of the classical 
paintings in Ajanta, Ellora, Sigiriyai®and Bagh and to compare 
favourably with them, the technique adopted is quite different, 
Acdording to Dr. Paramasivan, who has made a thorough analysis 


' * Irakulam is the name of a tank to ihe south of the hill, and Iravan 
the name of the god in a .sylvan shrine in another tanfeT to the south of 
the hill. Irayan is a common nsune amongst the people inhabiting this 
village even today as also the name Puvan. 

12. Dubreuil, Op. cit. Ramaohandran Qp. cit. d. S 0 . ; 

13. Sana Ullah, Md, — ’Report on the treatment of ' the Sigiriya 
Frescoes’ — Sessional paper XXI, .19^', Ctoveinment Press, Ceylon, 



of the technique of all paintings in South India and Ceylon, the 
ground plaster in Ajant a, Ellora, Sigiriya and Bagh is of mud, 
mostly clay or a iluvium, and silica or sand mixed with very small 
quantities of lime and containing other organic materials such as 
cow-dung, husks or veg etable fibres acting as a^ binding medium. 
This ground plaster is covered by a thin lime- wash and painted; 
the paint being mineral colours mixed with glue to serve as a 
fixative. This technique he calls “tempera”. All these examples 
date from the 1st to the 7th century A. D., and Dr. Paramasivan 
claasifies them as group!. 

The ground plaster in Sittanna vasal is a lime-plaster — a 
mixture of lime and sand, with a thin layer of fine lime-plaster 
over it, on which the paintings have been executed in mineral 
colours without the admixture of adhesives such as gum or glue. 
Dr.- Paramasivan calls this technique ‘fresco-secco’ and classifies 
it^as group II. As examples of this group he includes Sittanna va- 
sal, Mamandur, Kailasanitha (Congivaram), Tanpre, Vijayalaya 
Odisvaram (Narttamalai), LepiksW, Tirumalai, Somapilayam, 
Cochin and Travaneore, and I would add Tirumayan Satyagini- 
vara, Malaiyadippatti Visnu Cave and Tirugokarnam front 
mantapam. He has noticed this technique of iime-medium’ in 
some places in Ajanta, where the “tempera” is more usual, , The 
Ellora technique combines in many places, caves No. XII and XV 
for example, the technique of groups I and 11, in that the ground 
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is made of mud plaster directly applied to the wall, with two or 
three layers of lime plaster over it, without adequate binding 
between them. He classifies this as group Illi The Badami 
technique, is a class by itself, the ground is mud plaster, a mixture 
of clay and very fine silica mixed with animal glue and vegetable 
fibres.,- The surface was smoothed and directly painted on, without 
a lime wash. The pigments were applied with animal glue— 
again ‘tempera’. 

Dr. Paramasivan opines that the mixture of the two techni- 
ques, ‘northern and southern’ as he calls them, in the composition 
of the ground plaster at Ellora was probably introduced by the 
Rashtrakutas about the 8th century A. D. He says that this 
hybrid technique was the result partly of the conservatism of the 
Ellora artists in perpetuating the mud plaster tradition of Ajanta, 
which is not far off, and partly of the irresistible influence of the 
lime plaster ‘fresco’ process of the Pallava pointings in the south. 

Thus the ‘Southern technique’ which st^irted as ‘fresco-secco’ 
or lime medium in the first layer of painting at Sittannavasal, 
Msmandur and Tirumayam, the Kailasanatha and Vaikunthap- 
perumsl' temples at Conjivaram and in the second extant layer at 
Sittannavasal in the 7th-9th centuries A. D. developed into the 
perfect ‘fresco’ technique of the Colas at Tanjore, 10-12th centuries 

A. D., and continued up to our times through the later Pandya, 
Vijayanagar, Nayak and other pcst-Vijayanagar periods. 

While discussing the continuity of the tradition of ‘fresco’ 
processes in the west,i “ from Crete and Mycene — (1700-1100 B. C.), 
Etruria and South Italy (700-400 B. C.) and finally Pompeii (400 

B. C. — 100 A. D.) and the Christian catacombs to a period almost 
contemporary with the earlier Ajantan paintings. Dr. Paramasivan 
observes that after a gap of about six centuries it is found in the 
Pallava period of the south and continued thereafter, but avers 
that it is very difficult to speak of the foreign origin of Indian 
‘fresco’ technique or to estimate the extent of India’s indebtedness 
in this respect to the classical western world. 

We may mention here the fact that there are some references 
to the fresco technique in the early. Tamil works of the Sangam 
petiod dating roughly from about 200 B. C. to 500 A. D. and the 
following quotation is enough to show that the practice was in 
vogue, whether indigenous or not, from at least the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Ven-sutai-vilakkattu-vittakar lyUrriya-kai-vinai-c-cittiram. 
meaning “the painting executed by the expert on the clean white 
piaster over lime mortar”. Examples of these paintings, are net 
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aow extant probably because they were executed on the walls of ' 

temples and mansions built of brick and mortal, which naturally « 

perished ‘after a few centuries. When in the 7th century A. I). 
Pallava Mahendra and his contemporaries, the early Pandyas, 
in the south, designed and excavated the first cave temples, out 
of the most permanent material viz., the living rock, the tradition 
of coveting their walls with lime mortar and painting over it ' 
seems to have continued. If Mahendra Pallava, after his sojourn 
in the north of his empire as Viceroy, introduced the method of 
excavating rock-cut temples in the south he probably learnt about 
the ‘lime medium’ fresco technique from the south and adopted 
it in his cave-temples— Sittannavgsal, Mimandar, Tirumayam and 
elsewhere, in preference to the mud-plaster arid ‘tempera’ technique 
of the north. i 

Thus while dating the paintings at Sittannavasal, with the 
help of evidence afforded by the architecture, paint layers and 
inscriptions, we are able to postulate the continuity of a ‘southern’ 
school of painting — which adopted the lime medium process on 
a lime-mortar stucco which we may sum up in the following 
scheme. 


1. The Sangam period 2nd Literary evidence from Sangam 
"century B, C. — 5th works — Paintings on lime on 

century A. D. or later. , brick and mortar walls. 

'2. Pallava and early Sittannavasal (inner layer) Ma- 
Pandya period 7th-9th mandur, Tirumayam (Satya- 
cehturies A. D. gin’svaram) and Conjivaram 

(Kailasanatha and Vaikun- 
thap-perumal temples), 7th- 
8th century A. D. and Sittan- 
navasal outer layer — 9th cen- 
tury A. D. 

3. Imperial Cola and later Tanjore (Brhadisvaram inner 

Pandyan period lOth^ layer), Ngrttsmalai (Vijaya- 
13th century A. D. , lay a Colisvaram). 

4. Vijayanagar and Somapalaiyam, Lepakshi, Tiru- 
Nayak period 15th- malai, Tanjore (Brhadisvaram- 

: 17th century A. D. Niyak layer). . 

5. Modern period — 17th Travancoie, Cochin, Malay adip- 

century and later. pattiandTirugokarnam{Pudu- 

; ... . kkbttai). 

It is well known that the Buddhist cult did not much influence 
the interior of the Tamil country. The more important objective 
of the Budfihists seems to have been Ceylon and their so journ in 
the Tamil country was restricted to the neighbourhood of the coast. 
Hence while they carried the Ajantan technique from Deccan to 
Sigiriya in Ceylon, their methods probably did not influencs the 
artists of the Tamil country, ’ _ - - 



VISHNUVAEDHANA HOYSALA AS A PRINCE 

BY 

DR. M. H. Krishna, Director of Archaeology, Mysore. 

Following local traditions B. L. Rice and other writers have 
held that Vishnuvardhana Hoysala was 
Exiting knowledge, originally a Jain prince of the name Bittiga 

and that about 1116 A. D. he was converted 
into Vaishnavism by Sri Ramanujachsrya and given the name 
Vishnuvardhana. About the same time, it is thought, Sn Rama- 
nuja discovered a buried image of Sri Narayana at Melukote and 
got the temple built for the god with the help of his new disciple. 
The occurrence of new inscriptions and the restudy of the older 
sources leads to a serious revision of our knowledge. 

Two useful new inscriptions have now been discovered in the 
Hassan and Mysore districts respectively. 
New inscriptions. The first to be discovered was a lithic record 
of 1102 A. D. found near the village gateway 
of Bastihalli close to Halebid. It states that while Ballala I was 
ruling, his brother Vishnu did certain things suggesting that 
Bittiga already bore the name Vishnu in 1102 A. D. or more 
correctly that the word Bittiga was only a Kannada form popu- 
larly used for the prince whose official name was Vishnu and that 
he already bore the latter name more than ten years before the 
alleged date of his conversion. A new inscription has now been 
discovered which makes a further addition to our knowledge. 

The second record is found engraved on the basement cornice 
of the western and southern faces of the 
Belgola inscription inner or original shrine in which the image 
and date. of Sri Janardana is worshipped at Belgola 

close to Mysore on the road from Mysore to 
Krishnaraja sagara. The record is engraved in Grantha char- 
acters about 1^" square and run over several lines extending over 
the faces of the cornices. The characters are more developed than 
the Chola ones, the loop of ‘ka’ being well developed and the tail 
bent and the letters ‘ma’, ‘ba’, ‘dha’ resembling twelfth century 
characters. It bears no saka year but the date is given as Monday, 
the twelfth of the dark half of the month Kartika of the Jovian 
year Bahudhanya. The month is evidently solar Kartika. Since 
no other Bahudhanya is known to possess all these details correctly ; 
only one date becomes possible according to Swamikannu Pillai’s 
Indian Ephimeris and that is Monday, the 22nd of November 1098 
A. D. The constellation mentioned is Visakha which commences 
39 ghatikas after sunrise, that is, after 9 P. M. But since auspicious 
events can take place even at night, the date is highly suitable, 
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It was formerly thought that Vishnuvardhana was inactive 
in his earlier years and after his conversion 
Conquest of Kongu. by Eamgnuja in 1116, he suddenly burst out 
with an attack on the Chola provincial 
capital of Talakad and achieved complete victory over the Chola 
governor Adiyama. The BastihalU inscription discovered a few 
years ago revealed that even during Ballala I’s reign Talkad had 
been attacked and the rule over at least part of Gangavadi '96000 
had been claimed by the Hoysalas even in 1102. Another inscrip- 
tion (Belur 199) claimed the conquest of Kongu by Ballala in 1101 
A. D. The Belgoia inscription recently discovered shows that- the 
title of ‘Kongukonda’ or conqueror of ‘Kongu’ or the Ganga country 
was claimed for Vishnuvardhana as early as 1098 A. D. when 
Vishnu was evidently a local governor under Vinaygditya who was 
a subordinate of Ohalukya Vikramaditya VI. Further no regal 
titles are claimed for Vishnu, and no other titles at all like the 
famous Talakidu-gonda, etc. other than Kongu-konda. Therefore 
we infer that ' Vishnuvardhana had even before 1098 A. D. made 
at least one successful attack on the Chola territories in Gangavadi 
and earned the title Kongo-konda. Evidently he was already a 
gi*own up man of fighting age and he led several campaigns 
against the Cholgs, that of 1116 A. D. being the most successful 
as it resulted in the conquest of Talkad. 

It is also clear that the prince bore the name Vishnuvardhana 
even by November 1098 A. D. He appears 
Vaishnavism. to have been governor for a few years since 
in imitation of the Chola fashion set up in 
Gangavadi by Rajendrachola, an agrahara was already granted, 
presumably at Belgoia, bearing the name Vishnuvardhana-'Hoysala- 
Deva-Chaturvedi Mangalam. The same name appears in certain 
Kolar inscriptions of the thirteenth century which obviously refer 
to a different place. The agrahara referred to in the present record 
evidently was a local one in which a temple for Rama and Laksh- 
mana was constructed. The prevalence of Vaishnavism at the 
time is gathered from the record as ako from the name of the 
prince. If Sri Ramanuja met him and converted him it may have 
been earlier than 1098 A. D. The V aishnava Guruparamparas 
state that Ramanuja stayed at Toimur for a number of years and 
came into contact with a prince known as Tondanur-nambi who 
may be identified with Prince Vishnuvardhana,' governor of the 
place. 

The V aishnava Guruparamparas mention that Sri Ramanuja 
discovered the buried image of Tirunargyana 
Tirunarayana. at Melkote and rebuilt his temple. This even 

is given varying dates most of which are incor- 
rect according to Swamikamupillai’s Ephimeris. The Vadagale 
Guruparampara however gives a date which is correct, more correct 
than the others, The date is Thursday, the 14th of the bright half 
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of the month of Pushy a of the year Bahudhanya, asterism punaf- 
vasu which is equivalent to 16th December, 1098 A. D. But in the 
Belgola inscription issued one month earlier, a private donor by 
name Tirunaray an a is mentioned. This name with its prefix ‘Tiru’ 
for ‘Si'i’ is in.the I'amil form and shows Tamil influence. The man 
bearing the name may have been a grown up man of at least 
twenty or twenty five years to have been the donor. Since there 
is no other deity of that name any where in the neighbouring 
taluks, we shall not be far wrong in inferring that the donor bore 
the name of Tifunirayana, the God of Melkote, whose seat is 
directly north of Belgoja by twenty miles. Thus we see that God 
Tirunaray ana was well-known enough in the neighbouring taluks 
for children to be given his name even a generation earlier than 
1098 A. D. He was an object of worship evidently many years 
before Ramanuja offered him worship in January, 1099 A. D. or 
even before Sri Ramanuja came to the Mysore country as a refugee. 
What Sri Ramanuja appears to have discovered was a temple 
already in worship and perhaps in a dilapidated condition. Very 
probably he used his influence to rebuild or renovate the temple. 

The inscription does not throw any direct light on Sri Rama- 
nuja’s advent to Mysore. But as stated 
Ramanuja's Advent. above it may safely be inferred on the evi- 
dence of the present epigraph that Vishnu- 
vardhana Hoysala was already found as the Governor of Tonnur 
when Ramanuja visited the place, that he had granted an agrahara 
called Vishnu-V ardhana-Hoysala-Deva-Ohaturvedi-Mangalam, 

that God Tirunai’ayana was already well-known and in worship by 
1908 A. D., that Tamil influence and Vaishnava worship were 
already in existence in the neighbourhood. If any religious revo- 
lution did take place from Jainism to Vaishnavism under Rama- 
nuja’s influence, it must have taken place some time before 
1098 A.D. 


tfiE SOMAKULI KINGS OF KOSALA AND UTKALA. 


BY 

Mb. P. Achabya, State Ai’chgeologist, Mayurbhanj State. 

J. Genealogy. 

The Brahmesvara and Balijhari inscriptions of Mahabhava 
gupta Udyotakesari corroborate each other from which the follow- 
ing genealogical table of the Somakuh kings of Kosala and Utkala 
is prepared and the name of Karnakosari has been added to the 
list at the end from Sandhyakaranandin’s i?aw.acAariia. 

Sivagupta’s son 

1. Janamejyya (Mahabhavagupta I) 

Kola la line. I Utkala line. 


2. Yayati (Mahalivagupta II) 2. Vichitravira. 

3. Bhimarath a (Mahabhavagupta II) 3. Name not known. 

4. Dharmaratha (Mahalivagupta III) 4. Abhimanyu. 

L -J 

Joint rulers of Kolala and Utkala. 

5. Naghusa (Mahabhavagupta III.) 

6. Chandihara alias Yayati II (Mah^ivagupta IV) 

I brother of 4. 

7. Udyotakesari (Mahabhavagupta IV). 

8. Karnakelari. 

The above list differs from that given by Dr. D. R. Bhandarfcar 
who accepts Yayati II of the Jatesinga Dungri copper plate as the 
founder of the family.’ While reviewing Mr. R. D. BanerjJ’s 
History of Orrissa Vol. I & II, Dr. Bhandarkar wrote the following 
in this connection: — 

“But Banerji holds that the first king of this dynasty is 
Mahabhavagupta- Janamejaya and not his father Sivagupta. He, 
however, ignores in this connection an attributive occuring in 
the Jatesinga-Dhungri plates published by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar 


1. L. I. N. I P. p. 403. ftn. 13. 
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in J. B. 0, R. S., Vol, II, page 52 ff which were issued by Maha- 
sivagupta-Yayatideva successor of Mahabhavagupta deva. The 
former speaks of himself here svabhujoyarjiita-Trikalingadhipati ; 
Lord of the Trikalinga (country) acquired through his own arms. 
‘Evidently he was the first king of the dynasty of Trikalinga, 
and must be taken as the father and not the son of Maha- 
bhavagupta wrongly taken as the first king by Banerji. It is 
true that the Jatesinga-Dungri plates couple the titles of the 
supreme ruler not only with the son of Mahasivagupta but also 
with the father, Mahabhavagupta. The first, however, made 
himself the founder of the Trikhiinga family. The father no 
dount, was an overlord, but must have ruled elsewhere. There 
is a nominative termination after svabhujoparjJita-Trikalingadhi- 
pati which has been ignored, but which shows that it is an epithet 
of Mahasivagupta. The transcript of Mr. Mazumdar is quite 
clear on the point, and is in entire agreement with the facsimile 

which accompanied his article.” 2 

On the other hand specific mention has been made in the 
inscriptions of the year 24 and 28 of Yayati, the year 3 of 
Bhimaratha and the year 4 and 18 of Udyotakesari that Janame- 
jaya was the founder of the family and Dr. Bhandarkar has 
ignored this point. When the contemporary family records give 
the name of Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta as the founder of the 
family, I think Mr.E. D. Banerji was right in taking Janamejaya 
as the founder of the family and Dr. Bhandarkar’s argument on 
his own interpretation of the attributive Svabhujaparjjita- 
Trikalingadhipati is untenable on the grounds discussed below. 

There are altogether 22 inscriptions of the Soma-Kuli Kings 
up to July 1942 and these are arranged in the appendix chronolo- 
gically according to Balijhari and Brahmeswar inscriptions. 
Against the name of each ruler are given the year of the inscription, 
place of issue or the residence and name of the Sandhi vigrahi 
It is generally found that the post of the Sandhibigrahi is hereditary 
and in this dynasty the names of Sandhivigrahis help us to know 
the chronological position of each ruler. Pandit Binayak Misra 
discussed this point in the paper of Balijhari copper plate in 
1930-31 and in his book entitled '■the Dynaties of Mediaeval Orissa, 
I have verified the names of Sandhivigrahis from the facsimili 
prints. The genealogical table given above is prepared from the 
inscriptions arranged according to the chronological order. 

In the inscription of Janamejaya, Malladatta, son of Dhara- 
datta is the Sandhivigrahi. Malladatta is again found to be a Ranaka 
in the inscriptions dated the 31st year of the donor. The inscription 
No. 9 — 12 were issued with the knowledge of Sandhivigrahi Ranaka 
Dharadatta and the ins-cription No. 13 of the year 28 of the donor 


2. I. A. Vol. LXI. 1932 p. 241. 
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was issued by Ssndhivigraht Simhadatta who is also the Sandhivi- 
grahi of Bhimaratha. It seems’ that Dharadatta surviued his son 
Malladatta and as he was very old, these grants were issued by 
Mahiksaptalika with his knowledge. Eudradatta was the son of 
Devadatta, the brother of Simhadatta and grandson of Harsadatta. 
It seems that Harsadatta was the son of Malladatta and so the 
genealogical table of the family of the Sandhi vigrahi is as follows : — 

Ranaka Dhsradatta 
Ranaka Malladatta 

Harsadatta 
■ } ■ 

f ' 

Simha-datta Devadatta 

Ranaka Eudradatta 

As Eudradatta served three kings named Naghusa Mahabhava- 
gupta III, Yayati II Mahasivagupta IV and Udyotakesari Maha^ 
bhavagupta IV, it seems that he began his service early and lived 
long just like his great-grand-father Dharadatta. 

It is interesting to find that the inscription Nos. 1557, 1570 and 
1556 of Bhandarkar’s list were issued in the 3rd year or reign of 
Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya, Mahibhavagupta II Bhimaratha 
and Mahasiyagupta IV Yayati II respectively. When Janamejaya 
possesses the title of Trikalingadhipati in his earliest record, it 
seems that he assumed it himself and not inherited it from his 
father Sivagupta or Mahisivagupta. 

The inscription of the year 8 of Janamejaya mentions 
Mahasivagupta and other inscriptions mention Sivagupta who, 
had no title of Trikalingadhipati attached to his name. In the 
inscriptions Nos. 5-14 and 18 the title of Trikalingadhipati 
occurs twice before the name of the donor, first in the genealogical 
portion and then in the text showing the Samvat or regnal year 
of the donor. In the inscriptions Nos. 10-14 the title of Trikajigi- 
dhipati is found attached to the name of the predecessors of 
the donors. In the grant Nos. 16 this title only once occurs 
befbi’e the name of the donor and in the grant No. 17 the title 
has an epithet of Svabhujoparjjita, The use of the title of Tri- 
kalingadhipati without any epithet in all other inscriptions makes 
it difficult to explain the necessity of the new epithet in a single 
inscription and we must wait for the further discovery of similar 
inscriptions when it may be possible to find out any further clue 
to the significance of its use. 

In the Jatesinga dungri copper plate of Yayati 11 there are 
many new virudas which not found in the copper plates granted 
by his predecessors, and these virudas are all recorded in the 
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inscription before “Svabhujoparjjita Trikalingadhipati”. If 
Svabhujoparjjita is separated from Trikalingadhipati, it cannot be 
connected with the preceding virudas which are really acquired 
Yayati II : The viruda Trikalingadhipati was assumed by all his 
predecessors and even by his father The. only possible inter- 
pretation of Svabhujoparjjita as an adjective to Trikalingadhipati 
seems to be this that the re-establishment of former powers of 
his predecessors along with his own conquest of countries after 
the attack of Rajehdrachola is due to Yayati 11 who perhaps was 
the head of the army during the life time of his father in whose 
copper plate the title of Trikalingadhipati was used according to 
the family tradition. When Yayati II succeeded him he not 
only introduced the new virduas but put an adjective Svabhujo- 
parjjita to the family title Trikalingadhipati by virtue of his actual 
reconquest of the lost territories. 

P.^.— In the Indian Historical Quarterly Vol. XX pp. 76-82 
Dr. D. 0. Sircar has published a paper on the genealogy of the 
Somakuli Kings, but it has not been possible for me to include his 
points in my paper. 
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II. Chronology and Administration. 

The verse 2 of the Brahmeswar temple inscription refers not t 
only to the conquest of Odra by Janamejaya but also the capture of 
all the fortunes of the king of the Odx’a country. This reference of 
the conquest of Odra is corroborated by the Kalachuri inscriptions. 

The Kalachuri king Laksmanargja of Dahala, son of Yuvaraja I, 
is said to have defeated the Lord of Kosala (Kosalanitha) and took 
possession of jewels and gold which were obtained from the Odran- 
ripati.^ This cross reference is very important for the date of 
the Somakoli kings as it furnishes an evidence that Janamejaya 
was the contemporary of Laksmanaraja. > 

In verse 3 of the above inscription Yayati has been described 
as a king who possessed the seven attributes of the king — Septaii- 
gargjyesvara— from which it can be inferred that he was a powerful 
king. In bis copper plate of the year 8 Yayati is said to have 
defeated Chedis and made Dahala uninhabited.^ It seems that 
after Janamejaya’s defeat at the hands of Laksmanaraja, Yayiti 
took revenge and subdued Chedinatha. On this identification it 
can be inferred that Janamejaya and Yayati flourished in the 
second quarter of the 10th century A. D. 

In verse 6 of the Brahmeswar inscription it is found that 
after the death of Dharmaratha, his kingdom was devastated by 
various warriors. In the Tamil inscriptions of the years 13, 16, 17, 
and 19 of Rijendra Ghola, Dharmaratha has been mentioneds. 

By this identification we are now in definite footing to know the 
date of Dharmaratha who died before 1025 A. D. and from this 
date the period of rule of the Somakoli kings of Kosala and Utkala 
can be ascertained with much accuracy. 

In connection with the date of Somakuii kings the views of 
tho previous writers are quoted or abridged below. 

Fleet made a thorough study of the palaeographic considera- 
tions and came to the following conclusion :■ — 

“ The general result of the palaeographic considerations taken 
together, is, that these records cannot possibly be placed before 
A. D. 900. They may belong to any later period. But on the whole, 

I should say that the charters are of the 11th century and that the 
kings mentioned in them are to be placed somewhere between 
A. D. 1000 and llOO.”^ 

These arguments fully corroborates our conclusion which is 
now based on the date then wanting. 


1. D. H. N. I, Vol. n, p. 764. 

2. J. & P. A. S. B., Voi. I., p. 7. 

3. J. I. H. 1941, p. 1-11. 

4. E. I. Vol. Ill, 1894-95, p. 333. 
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Kielhorn writes that “th s inscription cannot have been 
written earlier than about first half of the 12th centurys A. D. 
Kielhorn’s view is found to be far from truth. 

Ganagamahan Laskar did not discuss the date of the inscrip- 
tions which he edited in the Journal and Proceedings of the Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal Vol. 1. in 1905. 

Hiralal accepted the views of Fleet and so also B. C. Mazum- 
dar in E. I. Vol. XL 

Pandit Binayak Misra’s views are quoted below 

“ If Janamejoya be placedin the last decade of the 9th cen- 
tury A. D., the commencement of Yaygti IFs reign falls between 
960-70® A. C.” In order to arrive at this date he alioted 26 years 
to Janamejaya, 24 years to Yayati 1, 10 years to Bhimaratba and 
10 years to Dharmaratha and Xahusa and got 70 years after 
the date of Janamejaya. Elsewhere he writes that “Udyotakeshari 
may be assigned to the beginning of the 11th Century'^ A. C.” 
He again has discussed the date of Somakuli kings in his book 
entitled Orissa under the Bhauma Kings" at pages 71-74 and writes 
that Udyotakeshari can be assigned therefore to 1020 A. D. at the 
latest and alloting 25 years for his precessors he suggests the date 
of Janamejaya is 895 (wrongly printed 995). 

Dr. H. C. Ray writes as follows on the date of these ins- 
criptions : — 

“As we have dates recorded of his (Janamejaya) reigns upio 
the 31st year, we can approximately assign him to the period 
975-1010 A.D. If this period for him is correct, he may have 
been the Kosalanatha who was defeated by Tripuri Xalachuri 
Lakiinanaraja’’.^ 

“As his (Vayati’s) grants record his 28th year, he may have 
flourished during the period c. 1010-1050 A.D. He was thus a 
contemporary of Eajendra Cola, and must have witnessed the 
later’s northern expedition, which was undertaken sometime between 
1022 and 10259 a.D.” 

On the date of Bhimaratha, Dr. Ray writes “His inscriptions 
show that he ruled for at least 13 years. On palaeographical 
evidence we may refer him approximately to the period 1050 to 
1075 A. D.”io 


5. Jfeiti. Vol. IV. 1896 97, p. 256. 

6. J. B. & O. R. S. Vol XVII. p. 14. 

7. Jbid, p. 12. 

8. T>. H. N. I. Vol. 1, 1931, p, 401. 

9. Ibid, p. 405, 

10. Ibid, p. 405. 
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The above assumptions of Pandit B. Misra and Dr. H. 0. Ray 
are untenable for reason that Bhimaratha’s successor Dharmaratha 
• was living before 1025 A. D. and so the period of rule of his 
predecessors Janamejay a, Yayati and Bhimaratha is undoubtedly 
earlier than 1025 A, D. The total of actual years of reign of 
Janamejaya, Yayati I and Bhimaratha is (31+28+13) 72 years and 
if we take it as 75, we get the earliest date of Janamejay a as 950 
A. D. by deducting 75 from 1025 or a decade eaxiier. This date 
is corroborated by that assigned long ago by Dr. Fleet approxi- 
mately. As the name of the king of Odradesa who was defeated 
by Janamejay a, is not given, it is not possible to know about the 
dynasty to which he belonged. It is not definitely known if this 
vanquished king Odra belong to the Bhauma dynasty or to some 
other dynasty after the fall of the Bhaumas. The copper plate 
inscriptions go to prove that there were Bhanja, Tunga, Sthambha, 
Nanda and Vargha families in Orissa in the period who had 
no royal titles such as Paramamahesvara Paramabhattaraka 
etc., but they issued copper plate grants. The mention of Sila- 
bhanjapatiii Visaya in Odra in the inscription of Yayati suggests 
that the Bhanja rulers were there before the advent of the Soma- 
kuli kings in Orissa as the name of the Visaya is derived from 
the name of Sila Bhanja. The dates 288 and 293 of the copper 
plates of Ranabhanja Deva of Khijjingakotta (Modern Khiching 
in Mayurbhanj) gives us the dates 894 A. D. 899 A. D. according 
to the calculation of the Harsa era. On the other hand we get 
the date of one of the copper plate grant of Dandimahadevi of 
the Bhauma dynasty as 187 which gives us the date of the grant 
as 793-94 A. D. according to Harsa ei-a as accepted by Pandit 
B. Misrai* and Dr. R. C. Mazumdar.ll 

As no other inscriptions of the Bhauma kings after Dandi 
Mahadevi is known, there is no harm to suppose that the Bhauma 
dynasty ceased to rule after her and as there was no supreme 
authority in the begining of the 9th century A. D. in Tosaja or 
Utkala. Govinda HI of the Rastrakuta family (who ruled from 
794-8131^ A. D.) is said to have invaded Orissa and this invasion 
perhaps crushed the Bhauma power in Tosala. In the 1st. decade 
of 9th century Devapala of the Pala dynasty of Gauda defeated 
the XJtkalas of S. W, Bengal.^® From Tarsnath’s account it is 
found rthat there was political chaos in Orissa in the 9th 
century A. D. when several ruling families tried to maintain their 
independence. The copper plate grants of Bhanja, Sthambha 
etc., fully support the account of Tai’anatha about the condition of 


11. E. I. Vol. Ilf, p 351. *■ 

li. Onasa under the Bhauma kings, p. 78-79. 

13. Out line of the History of the Bhanja kings of Orissa, p. 21. 

14. E. I Vol. HI, App. II, p. 3. 

15. Pala of Bengal, p. 56. 
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of Orissa in the early part of the 9th century A. D. and so the 
conquest of Orissa by Janamejaya from west was not at all a 
difficult thing. 

The date of the successors of Dharmaratha namely Nahusa 
Yayati II and Udyotakesari can thus be assigned to a period 
later, than 1025 A. D. and if we allot 45 to 50 years, we get the 
date of Udyatakesari somewhere in 1070 A. D. The inscriptions 
of Yayati 11 and Udyotakesari make reference to their power and 
conquest. It is found from the description of the route of expedition 
of Rajendra Chola that there were several small but powerful 
principalities situated in the region of the N. E. of Ohakrakotta 
in Raster and to^the S. W. of the river Ganges in Bengal. Let us 
see what was the political condition of eastern India from 1025 
to 1125 A . D. and how it helped the consolidation of power of 
Yayati II and Udyotakesari : 

I. On the Bengal and Bihar frontier there were the follow- 
ing Pala kings : — • 

Mahipala I (c. 992-1040 A.D.), Nayapala (c. 1040-1055 A.D.) 
Vigrahapala III (c. 1055-1081 A.D.) and Rainapala (c. 1014-1126 

A.D.)^“ 

II. On the Central Provinces side there were (a) Kalachurl 
Kings of Tuhmana and (6) Dahala. 

(a) Kings of Tuhmana are Kamalaraja who defeated the 
Utkalanripa, Ratnaraja I, Prithviraja (1079 A. D.) and Jajalla 
deva I (1114 A. D.)i'^ 

Kings of Dahala are Gangeyadeva Vikramsditya (0.1030-41 
A. D.) who defeated the ruler of Utkala, Laksmi-Kama (C. 1041-70 
A. D.), Yasakarna (C. 1073-1125 A. D.jis 

III. On the Kalinga or southern side are the Ganga kings 
of Kalinganagara such as Vajrahasta V. (0. 1038-70 A. D.) who 
assumed the title of Trikalingadhipati, Rajaraja I (1070-76) who 
defeated the king of Utkala and Kosala* and Anantavarma Choda- 
ganga (1076-1147 A. D.) w'ho finally occupied Orissa from the last 
Kesari king.^« 


16. D. H. N. L, Vol. I, p. F85. 

17. Ibid, Vol, II, p. 818. 

18. Bid, p. 813. 

*Dr. Ray writes at page 461 that “The Utkala or (Odda) ruler was 
probably one of the later karas of Tasali while the ruler of Kosala was 
possibly a scion of the Somavamsis of that country.’' But this is not 
tenable as we find that there was only one king in Utkala and Kosala 
in that time. 

19. 16 id,- Vol. I, p. 501. 
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It seems that the king of Utkala who was defeated by 
Kamalaraja of Tuhmana and Gangeyadeva 'Vikramaditya of Dghala 
and Vaji'ahasta of Kalinganagara, was the same person as the elder 
brother of Nahusa who was jointly attacked by Haihayas of Tuhmana 
and Dahala, and then by the Ganga king Vjrahasta ; and this date 
may be assigned to a period a little before 1040 A.D. During this 
attack the kings of Dahala and Kalinganagara occupied a portion 
of Utkala and Kosala and such an occupation is proved by the use 
of the title of Trikalingadhipati by Laksmikarna, the son of Gange- 
yadeva of Dahala, and vajrahasta V. After the attack of the 
Kalachuris and the Gangas Nahusa occupied the throne of Utkala 
but there was no king in Kosala. The Balijhari copper plate of 
Udyotakesari mentions about iSTahusa’s rule in Utkala but the 
Brahmeswar inscription is silent about him. 

The verse 7 of the Brahmeswar inscription mentions that 
Chandihara was made king by all the ministers and the verse 
8 mentions that he ably administered both the kingdoms. The 
contents of vex’se 8 are found in the verses written in lines 21 to 25 
of the Balijhari inscription of Udyatakesari. 

The Ganga king Eajaraja I defeated the king of Utkala or 
Odra in 1075-70 A. D. and so the period of 35 years is to be ailoted 
for the reign of Nahusa, Yayati II and Udyotakesari. In this 
period no powerful kings are found in G auda, Tuhmana, Dahala 
and Kalin ga and therefore it seems that Yayati II and Udyota- 
kesari both were able to recover the position lost by their pre- 
decessors. The Jatesinga Dungri copper plate grant of Yaygti II 
shows that he enjoyed supremacy over many kingdoms. The 
Balijhari inscription of Udyotakesari of the 4th year does not 
mention his special activity, but the verse 9 and 10 of the Brah- 
mesvara inscription are very eloquent in citing his famous deeds 
and illustrious character and the conquest of Dahala and Gauda* 
and then the subjugation of many other kings. The copper plate 
grant of Yayati II and Udyotakesari were issued from Suvarna- 
pura and Yayatinagara respectively and it is inferred that their 
capital was in the western Orissa. Taking advantage of this 
long distance, a ruler of Odra probably belonging to the Bhanja 
dynasty tried to establish independence but was again subdued 
by Udyotakesari. The construction of the Brahmesvara temple 
by his mother at Bhubaneswar goes to show that he had his 
capital in eastern Orissa in the 18th year of his reign. So it 
seems that the period of rule of Yayati II and Udyotakesari was 
most glorious. 


*rhe text was read as SimhaJam Chodagaudau in verse 10 of the 
Brahmesvara inscription, but the impression gives the reading of 
Dahalam-ohodra-gaudau. 1 have prepared a .revised text of Brahmesvara 
inscription which will be published in some Journal, 
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As no interpretation has been given by any one of the Virudas 
of the Jatesinga Dhuhgri inscription, it is given below The text 
of Jatesinga duTigri copper plate (Murajamara character of Maha- 
sivagupta Yayati) is in prose from the beginning to the end 
excluding the imprecatory vei’ses and it resembles Kadamvari in 
style. Mr. B. C. Mazumdar was not able to decipher correctly 
the text, but due to his physical infirmities under which he under- 
took the task he deserves full admiration of all. The correct 
reading of the Virudas of YaySti II is given below: — 

“Atisayorijita-pratapa-bharavanata-samasta nripati-Kadamva-* 
chudsmani-parichumbita pida-pitha Prathitaneka-N'ala-Nahusa- 
Mandhatri-Dilipa-Bharata Bhagirathadi raja-charitah-karnata-Lata- 
Gurjjaresvara dahajvaraf-bhu- vitakalatral Kanchi-Kalipa-bharana 
lampatah Kalinga-KongadotkalakalKosala-svayamvara-prasidha 
Gauda Radhamvara-prakarasanodghata marutah Sitamsuvamla 
vimalamvara-purnachandrah svabhujoparjitta Trikalingadhipati 
Paramamaheswara Paramabhattarakah Sri Mahabhavagupta- 
padanudyata Maharajadhiraja Parameswara Pranamita-rajanyo- 
pasevita-padaravinda-yugalah Sri Mahasivagupta Sri Yayatideva.” 

The Virudas and the translation thereof of the text quoted 
above are noted below; — 

1. Atisayorjita-pratapa-bharavanata-samasta-nripati Kad- 
amva-chudamani-parichumvita-padapitha. 

Yayati’s footstool is kissed by the crest-jewels of the group 
feudatory kings who were subdued by the exceedingly poweful 
prowess. 

2. Prathitaneka -Nala-hTahusa - Mandhatri - Dilipa - Bharata - 
Bhagirathadirajacharitah’.' 

Who in character resembles such renowned kings as Nala, 
Nahusa, Mandhata, Dilipa, Bharata and Bhagiratha. 

3. Karnata-Lata-Gurjaresvara-dahajvara-bhu-vita Kalatra- 
Kanchi-Kalapa-bharana-lampatah. 


*Mr. Mazumdar’s reading is Kurumba, but the vowel sing if ’K’ is not 
found in the facsimile of the plate and the letter ‘da’ is clear. 

tMr. Mazumdar read ‘Dadajvart’ and he suggested it to be the 
‘Dravidajayai’. But the reading of Dahajvaro is clear. In Subhasitaratna 
bhandagaram, p. 112. There is a verse on one Hamira which runs as 
follows: — “Garva garnthila-Gurjara-jvarkarah Karnnata-Earnatavi davag- 
nir dravidendra-vijaya dalao-Gaudendra nidrohara". The association of 
jvara (fever) attributed by poets to Gujjara is thus. corroborated. 

Jit was read as ‘Kanaf 

I verified the plate in January, J.944 at Patna and the ‘re’ is written 
below the line between the space ‘rjia’ aud ‘sva’. Dr. D. C. Sircar has also 
given a correct reading of the passage in the Indian Historical quarterly 
vol. XIX, 1944, p. 81-82. 

25 V.' 
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Who, as the ZampataA, has taken away the ornaments such 
as Kanchi, and Kalapa of the girdle of the chasteless lady earth 
belonging to the king who was the scorching fever of the kings 
of Karnata. Lata and Gurjara countries. 

In simple language he conquered the lands of the king who 
was overlord of Karnata, Lata and Gurjara. This passage per- 
haps refers to the conquest of Yayati of the lands owned by the 
Ealachuri kings of Dahala. 

4. Kalinga -Kongodatkalaka - kolala - svayaravara - prasidha 
who was the supreme lord in syayamvara (election) by the people 
of Kalinga, Kongada, Utkala and Kolala. 

This fact is evident from the Balijbari copper plate grant 
and the Brahmeswar inscription. 

5. Gauda-Kadhamvara-prokars, Manodghgta Marutah. Who 
like the strong wind, blown off the (clothes) of the ladies of Gauda 
and Ridha. 

This viruda has a bearing on the conquest of Gauda and 
Radha countries. 

6. Sitamsu Vamia vimalarnvara-purna Chandra’ = who is the 
fullmoon of the dynasty of the moon. 

7. Svabhujoparjita Trikalingadhipati,’ = who has become the 
lord of Trikalinga by the conquest of his own arms. 

8. Paramamaheswarah Paramabhattarakah, Sri Maha- 
bhanugupta padanudhyata Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara=who is 
Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara and who meditates on the feet of 
Paramamahesvara. Paramabhattaraka Sri Mahabhavagupta, 

9. Pranamita-rajanyopasevita Padaravinda Yugala’ whose 
lotus-like feet is worshipped by the princes while bowing down 
their heads. 

10. Sri Mahasivagupta Sri Yayati devah kusali. His name 
is Mahasivagupta Yayatideva who, lives in peace. 

The attributives” ^Lampatah’ ‘Svayamvara-prasiddha’ and 
‘Amvara-prokarsanodghata-maruta’ under 4, 5, and 6 above respec- 
tively seem to be eulogistic but real and similar to the attributives 
of Y'uvai’ajadeva I Keyurvarsa of the Kalachuri dynasty of Dahala 
or Tripuri as are met with in the text of the Bilhari inscription 
which is quoted below for the sake of comparision. 

Keyurvarsa “who fulfilled the ardent wishes of the minds 
of the women of Gauda, who was a deer to sport on those pleasure 
hills the breasts of the camsels of Karnata and ornamented the 
fore-head of the women of lata ”2 ^ 


n. D. H. N. I , Vol. II, 193§. p. 7§9. 



According to the light of above interpretation the attributes 
of Yayati II do not seem to be entirely hollow and high sounding 
as interpreted by Mr. B. 0. Mazumdar^® and R. D. Banerji.*® 


“ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF HARIKELA” 

BY 

Dr. P. C. CHAERAVARTI, Mayurbhanj. 

Harikela^ as the name of a geographical area or political unit 
is mentioned in a number of ancient and medieval works, in the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrim, I-tsing, and in at least three inscrip- 
tions of early medieval Bengal. Regarding its identification, how- 
ever, scholars seem to hold most divergent views. According to 
one school of opinion it was synonymous with Vanga ;* according 
to another it was “the coastland between Samatata and Orissa”.® 
One writer has identified it with “some portion of Bakerganj and 
Noakhali districts”, t another with Chittagong,® and still another 
with "a tract roughly covering the southern part of the district of 
Tipperah”.® 

Among the authorities which mention Harikela as a definite 
geographical or political unit, the earliest in date is the account of 
the Chinese pilgidm, I-tsing (c. 67-3-95 A. D.). In his work entitled 
Kaii-fa-kao-sang-chus7i,l-tsiug mentions two Chinese priests who 
visited 0-li-ki-lo or A-li-ki-lo (=Harikela) in eastern India. One 
of them, named Tan-Kwang, is said to have found such favour with 
“the king or that country” that, having “got a temple built and 


23 J. B. & O. a 3., Yol II p. 50, 

23. History of 0-issa. VoK I. p. 317-18. 

1. Harikela (Chittagong Pi. ol Kantileva, Modern Review, 1912, 
pp. 631 ff., Harikeli (Heinicandra, ,46Wh(in(j-cftmlamani, v, 257), Harikeli 
iCaipa(irufeo5a. G. O. S.. Vol. t, N >. XIt[, p. 7!. Harikell-x (Fouoher, Icon. 
Bo«d. i’Irtde, Vol. I, p 3)01, HarikoU (Dacoi University M-s. No. 1451, 
folio 15A; No. 21ilB, fol. 1) appear to be variants of the same name. 

2. Modern Review, Nov., 1922, p. 613 ; I. H. Q. It, 322 : ibid. XIX, 210. 

3. History of Bengal, Vol. I (University of Dacca), pp. 134-5. 

4. P. L. Paul, Early History of Bengal, Vol. I, pp, III-IV. 

5. N. K. Bhattasali, Ananda Bazar Palrika, , Saradiya Siftkhya. 
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books and images” procured, he continued to stay there till his 
death,^ Another named Wu-hing (Prajfiadeva) stayed there for 
one year before he went to Mahabodhi and Nalanda.® Both these 
priests came to Harikela by the southern see-route, the latter 
journeying from Ceylon in a north east direction for a month. 

This is a definite statement of which the full significance 
does not seem to have been recognised by scholars. A voyage 
from Ceylon to the Bengal coast in those days usually took a 
much shorter period than a month. Pliny, who probably based his 
account on the Indica of Megasthenes, writes that whereas “in 
former days ” the island of Ceylon was thought to be twenty days, 
sail “from the country of the Prasioi”, the distance came afterwards 
to be reckoned at seven days’ sail, according to the rate of speed of 
our ships”.* In the early years of the fifth century A. D., Fa-hien 
embarked on board a merchant vessel at Tamralipti and sailed to 
Ceylon, the voyage taking “fourteen days and nights”. It is not 
unreasonable to hold, therefore, that in the seventh century also 
a voyage from Tamralipti to Ceylon or vice versa did not normally 
take more than a fortnight. I-tsing himself does not say so in clear 
language ; but he makes certain statements in connection with his 
own voyage and that of another Chinese priest named Hiuen-ta 
which strengthen the above inference. Hiuen-ta was a priest of 
Kung-chow, who came to India by the southern sea-route. We are 
told that he first went to Srs-bhoja ; thence to Quedah ; then to_ the 
“country of the naked men”, which has been rightly identified 
mith the Nicobar island; and then “going for half a month in a 
north-west direction,” he came to Tarmalipti.^ I-tsing himself folio v/- 
ed the same route in his journey to India, and the time he took 
in reaching Tamralipti from the Nicobar islands w as also the same®. 
Now, the distance between the Nicobar islands and the Ganges 
mouth is virtually the same as that between the Ganges month 
and Ceylon. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the normal 
period required by a sea-going vessel reaching the Bengal coast 
from Ceylon was about a fortnight. But Wu-hing, according to the 
tesimony of I-tsing, took double that time— a month — in his journey 
from Ceylon to Harikela. It is permissible to infer, therefore, that 
Harikela was not a coastal country as most writers on the subject 
assert®, but lay considerably farther inland. 


1. Beal, Life, Introd. xxxix. 

2. Ibid, xxxi ; Takakusu. Introd. xlvi. 

3. MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 103, 

4. Beal, Life, Introd. p. xxx. 

6. Takakusu, Introd. xxxi. 

6. L. g. Mr. P. L. Paul says “It was a coastal country and thete 
was direct oonamunication between Harikela and Ceylon” (E. H: B. I., 



This inference derives additional strength from certain other 
relevant statements of I-tsing. He says, for instance, that wheraas 
Tamralipti formed the “southern limit” of East India^, Harikela 
constituted its “eastern limit”2, and tliat the former lay some “forty 
yojanns south (south-west) from the eastern limit of Indla”.^ In 
other words, Harikela was situated some forty to the 

north (north-east ?) of Tamralipti, and as such could not possibly 
be a coastal country. 

The distance of forty yojanas, as mentioned by I-tsing, can not, 
however, be reduced to terms of modern measurement. The reason 
for this is that the extent of I-tsing’s yojana cannot be determined 
with any precision. I find no authority for the statement made by 
some recent writers that Harikela was 100 yojanas to the east 
Nalanda.^ All that I-tsing says is that Tamralipti was about 60 
yoianas from Mahabodhi and Nalanda®, and Harikela some forty 
yojanas to the north (north-east?) of Tamralipti. From this it 
does not follow that Harikela was 100 yojanas from Nalanda. 
On the contrary, I-tsing makes the following remark in describing 
the distance between JSTalanda and the eastern frontier of India: 
“Going east from the Nalanda monstery 500 yojanas, all the 
country is called the Eastern Frontier”.® As Harikela lay along the 
eastern frontier (“eastern limit of East- India”), its distance from 
Nalanda, according to I-tsing, should be somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of these 500 yojanas. What these 500 yojanas will come up to 
in terms of modern measurement is extremely doubtful. It is clear, 
however, that if any reliance is to be placed on I-tsing’s account, 
we must look for Harikela considerably to the north-east of Tamra- 
lipti, probably in the modern districts of Sylhet, Tippera, Mymen- 
singh and Decca. From the wide geographical limits thus indicated 
we may exclude those regione (e. g. a large part of Tippera) which 
are known to have formed a part of Samatata, for I-tsing seems 


Introd. p. iv). Mr. D. C. Bhattacharyya writes :—“Harikela’s proxitnity 
to the sea indicated by Wu-hing’s account precludes the possibility of its 
lying farther up in the north” (I. H. Q XX, 2). Dr. R. 0, Majumdar also 
appears to share the same view. (See History of Bengal (Dacca Univer- 
sity), Vol. I, pp. 134-5). 

1. Takakusu, Introd, xxxi. 

2. Beal, Life, Introd. xxxi ; Takakusu, Introd. xlvi. 

3. Takakusu, Introd. xxxiii. I-tsing’s directions are not always 
exact. For instance, he says that in his journey from Tamralipti to 
Nalanda and Mahabodhi, he travelled “westwards”, taking the road which 
goes “straight to the west”, Takakusu, Introd. xxxi. 

4. See P. L. Paul, Early History of Bengal, I, Introd. III-IV ; 
LH.Q.XX, 2. 

5. Beal, Li/e, Introd. XXX ; Takakusu, Introd. xxxiii, 

6. Takakusu, Introd. p. 9. 



to have kaown it as a distinct or separate territorial unit, as is 
evidenced by his reference to it in connection with the itinerary of 
another Chinese priest named Sang-chi.^ 

n 

Of the other texts bearing on the subject under discussion much 
is made of a statement contained in Hemacandra’s Abhidana-cinta- 
mani (12th century A. D.)j which identifies Harikela with Vanga 
(V ahgastu Harikeliyah)/^ As V anga is usually taken to mean Central 
and East Bengal with the Dhaleswari on the north, the Meghna on 
the east, the Madhumati on the west and the sea towards the south, 
most recent writers point to this region, on the strength of the above 
statement of Hemacandra, as the country of Harikela.^ In other 
words, their contention appears to be that the kingdom of Hari- 
kela did not comprise any regions to. the east of the Meghna and 
lay wholly on the west of that river. Two considerations, however, 
militate against this supposition. One of these is I-tsing’s mention 
of Samatata, and his concurrent and specific statement that 
Harikela was situated along the eastern frontier of East India. 
Taken together, this would mean that the latter stretched in certain 
part at any rate even beyond Samatata towards the east. Now, 
if, as is well known, Samatata included large parts of the Tippera 
district, the conclusion becomes irresistible that Harikela, which 
in all probability extended eastward even beyond Samatata, must 
havejncluded extensive regions to the east of the Meghna. 

The other consideration which militates;, against the view, 
referred to above, is the indefiniteness and elasticity of V anga as 
a geographical appellation. The frontiers of Vaiiga, it is well 
known, varied from age to age. One ancient authority, for ins- 
tanee, makes it ext'^nd westwai'd beyond the Hooghly so as to include 
Tamralipti (Tamluk),‘‘ while another authority, (Vasodhara), belong- 
ing to a later age (the thirteenth century), places it eastward beyond 
the Brahmaputra {Vanga Lohityat purvena)fi As Hemacandra flour- 
ished in the twelfh century, it is no,t improbable that geographical 
traditions not facts) were much the same in his time as in that Yaso- 
dhare. In other words, it is not impossibio that Hemacandra be- 
lieved, as Yasodhara did, that Vanga included vast tracts of the 


J. Beal. Life. Introd. xxx. 

2. Abhi, p. 382; Yadava-prakasa's Vaijayanti (Opperf, p. 37, L. 62) 
also contains the same statement. 

3. 1. H. Q. XIX, 220. 

4. The Jaina XJpanga stvled the Prajnapana mentions Tamralipti 
as a city of the Vaagas. Bee History of Bengal, Vol. 1, (University of 
Dacca', p. 15. 

5. The UayaWiMigala of Yasodhara, edited by Damodara Qoswami. 
(VI, 5, 25 ; p. 394). 



plains lying to the east of the old course of the Brahmaputra, and 
possibly to the east of the Meghna as well. And if that were so, 
there is no contradiction between I-tsing and Hemacandra, 
between the former’s clear indications and the latter’s nebulous 
statement. In any case, as Hemacandra does not define either the 
frontiers of Vanga or those of Harikela, it will be unsafe to build 
any theory merely on the basis of his statement. 

Ill 

Of the other texts bearing on this subject, some are of direct, 
and some of indirect importance. We quote below a few of these 
so that the reader may judge for himself whether they contradict 
or corroborate the hypothesis we have tried to set forth above : 

- 

KarpOra-manjuri (New Ed. p. 13). 

( R ) wiw qrar I 

qwnmqsmqiq: || 

^ utr^cTt I 

5r«iT g 1! 

Arya-mafijusri-mulakalpa (T. S. S. No. LXX), pp. 232-3. 

f Hw 5{Tcir m qr^r i 

cr«TT ^T=gr Hr qr=Hr qf^^ilirar ii 


qitrr'wir g ht wr-qr il 

g HiinHJl HTHT ^ir ^ gr=Hr fK%^r i 

Ibid p. 332. 

( V ) ^ i 

?r8i^ g Hsrwr ?r*rq5^lf^ II 

— Pacca University Manuscript No, 2141 B, 
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The extract quoted from the Karpuramanjuri seems to imply 
that Radha, Kamarupa, Karua-suvarna and Harikeli were ail 
eastern countries and yet separate from one another. The verses 
cited from the Arya-Manju4ri mulakalpa further suggest that Hari- 
kela as a geographical entity was different from Gauda, Paundra and 
Kamarupa on the one hand, Carmarafiga (Karmaraftga), Samatata 
and Vanga on the other, and yet was adjacent to the last two (Fanp'a- 
samatatasrayat . Harikele). Obviously the Vanga of the Arya-Man- 
jusri-Mulakalpa -was not the Vanga of Hemacandra’s conception. 
Karmaranga has been defined in another verse as an island where 
cocoa-nut trees grew in plenty (Karmarangakhya-dvipesu ladikera- 
samudbhave). It is thus difficult to see what other area could 
have been meant by Harikela apart from the one we have indicated 
above, viz., the modern distinct of Sylhet and the territories adjoin- 
ing it towards the west and the south-west forming parts of the 
districts of Tippera, Dacca and Mymensingh. 

But the two verses cited from the Rudraksa-mahatmya clinch 
the issue still further. Here the god Rudra is spoken of as shedding 
tears ; and tears issuing from his left eye are said to have dropped 
on Kamarupa and got condensed into one variety of Elacocarpus 
ganitrus, while those issuing from his right eye fell on Harikola 
(or Harikela) and were solidified into another species of this berry. 
We may well imagine that as is the case of a man, so in the 
case of the god, there was a nose between the two eyes. This 
nose or nasal barrier was obviously constituted by the range of 
hills now known as the Garo and the Khasi Hills. To the north 
of this range lay the kingdom of Kamarupa, to the south lay the 
territory called Harikela or Harikola. This is quite in consonance 
with what we learn from I-tsing. But to leave no room for doubt, 
as it were, the scribe of the Rudraksa-mahatmya has added the 
note: ^Harikolah Srihattadesah' . 

A similar Statement identifying Harikela with Srihatta has 
also been traced in another work — a lexicon in manuscript — 
entitled Rupacintsmani composed in Saka 1515 : A. D. 1593 (Dacca 
University Ms. No. 1451, fol. 15a). The author of this work, 
Yadavananda Dasa, was himself an inhabitant of Sylhet, and there 
can hardly be any doubt that a genuine tradition identifying 
Harikola with Srihatta survived in the district down to the end 
of the sixteenth century. Could a tradition of this kind grow and 
continue unless there was some solid historical fact behind it ? 

It may be argued that the texts mentioned above refer to 
Harikola and not Harikela or Harikeli, and therefore no conclusion 
regarding the identification of the latter can be drawn from them. 
To this an answer is provided by-another work called Kalpadru- 
kosa (G. O. S. Vol. I, p. 7), which contains the same line as in 
the iRupacintamani, but with the reading Harikeli for Harikola 
{Srihatto Hariketih Syaechrihatopi kvacid-bhavet). It is clear 
therefore, that Harikela and Harikola were interchangeable terms, 
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and were used indiscriminately to denote the same geographical 
area. It is also clear that the modern district or Sylhet was 
included in the ancient kingdom of Harikela. But besides Sylhet, 
Harikela in all probability comprised portions of other neighbour- 
ing disti'icts which lay to the east of the Brahmaputra. It is also 
not improbable that the frontiers of Harikela, like the frontiers 
of Vanga, varied from age to age, and that Sylhet was the region 
to which the name clung before it went out of existence. 

IV 

Before we conclude, it is necessary to examine what bearings 
the proposed identification of Harikela has on the history of 
Kantideva and the Oandras. As already stated, Harikela as the 
name of a kingdom or geographical unit occurs in three inscriptions 
of early medieval Bengal. Of these the earliest in date is the 
unfinished Chittagong Plate of Maharajadhirija Kantideva, which 
has been assigned on paleographical grounds roughly to the period 
850-950 A. D. It appears from this inscription that Kantideva 
was the ruler of a territorial division called Harikela-mandala 
unless, of course, mmidala hag been used here in the Kautilyan 
sense of a “(circle of states)”, and that his headquarters (vijaya- 
skandhavara) was at a place called Vardhamanapura. On the 
supposed identification of Vardhamanapura with modern Burdwan 
and of Harikela with the “coastland between Samatata and 
Orissa”, Dr. R. C. Majumdar has propounded the theory that Kanth 
deva’s kingdom comprised “a portion of south and west Bengal.”* 
It may be pointed out, however, that the evidence in favour of locat- 
ing Harikela along the eastern frontier of BengaHs too strong to be 
lightly brushed aside, and Vardhamanapura, being a popular name 
for cities in ancient times, '■* may have been the designation of a 
township in Eastern Bengal of which all memory has lost. In 
any case, the mere mention of Vardhamanapura as the “camp of 
victory” of Kantideva does not, in our view, justify the assumption 
that his authority extended from the “eastern limit of East India” to 
so far west as modern Burdwan. There is no evidence to support the 
contention that he weilded sway over so extensive an area. On the 


1. Ifiatory of jSenpal (Dacca University), VoL I, pp. 134-5. A little 
later, however. Dr- Majumdar writes : “It is very likely that Kantideva 
flourished during the decadent period that set in after the death of Deva- 
pala, and took advantage of the weakness of the central authority to 
found an independent kingdom in Eastern Bengal. Ultimately he ex- 
tended his authority over Southern Bengal and probably even a part of 
Western Bengal”, (ib. p, 133). If Harikela-mandala was “the coastland 
between Samatata and Orissa”, and Vardhamanapura identical with 
modern Burdwan, it is difficult to see how Kantideva founded a kingdom 
in Eastern Bengal. 

2. See B. C. Sen, Some Sistorical Aspects of the Inscriptions of 
Bengal. (1942), pp, 60-61. 
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contrary, the fact that he addresses the future rulers of Harikela 
mandala seems to prove that his rule was confined to that terri- 
torial division only. 

The two other inscriptions which mention Harikela as a terri- 
torial designation are the Rampsl and Dhulia Plates of Srj-candra,'^ 
assigned on paleographical grounds to the close of the tenth and 
the beginning of the eleventh century. The passage in which the 
name occurs is written in a highly ornate and involved style ; but 
it has such an important bearing on the history of the Candra 
dynasty that it is better to quote it before we proceed further in 
our discussion. The passage runs thus : 

Most writers have taken the view that, stripped of all 
metaphor, the first line in the above passage means that 
Trailokyacandra became the king of Harikela.® The question, 
therefore, naturally arises — did he become king of Harikela by 
right of heredity or by right of conquest ? According to Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly, “The inscription states that Sn-oandra’s father, Trai- 
lokya-candi’a, who was the king of Harikela, became the ruler 
of Candradvipa”.^ What he probably means to imply is that 
Harikela formed the hereditary dominion of Traiiokya-candra, 
and to it he added Oandra-dvipa at a later stage. But the inscrip- 
tions, referred to above, clearly state that Rohitagiri constituted 
the paternal dominion of the Candras, and that both Purna- 
candra and Suvarna-candra — the two immediate predecessors of 
Traiiokya-candra — seem to have ruled over this territory alone. 
In the time of Trailokyacandra, however, the sway of the dynasty 
was extended by the establishment of its paramountcy over 
Harikela on the one hand, and by tbe annexation of Gandra-dvipa 
on the other. Prom the language employed in the epigraph in 
describing this expansion of the Candra dominion, it seems clear 
that there was some difference in degree in the control exercised 
by Traiiokya-candra over Oandra-dvjpa and Harikela. Of the 
former he definitely became the king {vabhuvah nrpatih ) ; of the 
latter he became the ‘support or repositary’ (adharah) of “fortune 
goddesses (of other kings) smiling at the umbrella which was the 
royal insignia”, that is to say, the suzerain or lord paramount. 

Regarding the identification of Rohitagiri, opinion is divided. 
But there is much to be said in favour of the view, first ^pressed 
by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali and later endorsed by Dr. R. 0. Majum- 
dar, that it was probably the Sanskritised form of Lal-mati and 
identical with the Lalmai Hills near Gomilla. From this ancestral 


1. N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp. 1 ff. i65-6. 

2. Of. e.p., I. H. Q. XX, 3. 

3. I. H. Q. XIX, p. 200. 
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dominion, Trailokya-candra, who is described in the Kedarpur Plate 
as “animated by the ambition of conquering the Earth bounded 
by the four waters”, seems to have launched a series of operations 
both north- ward and south-ward which resulted in the acquisition 
of the territories mentioned above. 

In the time of Traitokya-candra’s successor, Sri candra, the 
kingdom seems to have expanded still further by the acquisition 
of fresh territories towards the west. Although there is no specific 
evidence to prove this, we may infer it from Sri-candra’s assump- 
tion of full imperial titles and the epithets used about him in the 
inscriptions. The Rampil Plate, for instance, describes him as 
a conqueror Svho “put him enemies in prison-houses” and “made 
the Earth decorated with one single umbrella”. The Kedarpur 
Plate refers to “the multitude of dust raised by that conqueror in 
battles”. We may infer it also from the transference of the 
capital from Rohitagiri to Vikramapura, which in all probability 
took place in his time. Lastly, we may infer it from the details 
of some of his land-grants.' 


THE LADA CHIEFS OF THE TAMIL COUNTRY 

BY 

Mr. V. VENKATASUBBA ATYAR, Ootacamund. 

Among the families that settled in South India but claimed a 
habitat further north, may be mentioned the Ladas of the Tamil 
country. What necessitated their movement is’ not clear, but 
by the 9th century A.D. we find them well settled in life and 
identifying themselves with the land of their settlement having 
marriage alliances with the local ruling chiefs. Their history 
is to be reconstructed, though desultorily at present, with the aid 
of a few inscriptions referring to them, found mainly in the North 
and South Arcot districts. * ^ 

In inscriptions these chiefs are variously referred to as 
Iladarayar, Hilar, IliDaigal, Ladar, etc., and they claim to have 
hailed from Virata^ which may probably be identified with the 


1, E.g. the Edilpur Plate of Sricandra records the grant of a pieee 
of land in the Kutnaratalaka-mandala situated in the Satata-Padmavati- 
vishaya. It is said that the latter refers to the river Padma, and that 
the name of the mandala is probably derived from the river Kumara. and 
is possibly preserved in Kumarkhali, in the Faridpur district. 

1. A. R. No. 324 of 1906. 
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region comprising the present HafigaP in the Dharwnr district 
of the Bombay Presidency .2 The word lada or Uada^ distinguishing 
these chiefs must therefore be traced to’Virata’ and not to Lata 
(i.e.) southern Gujarat. 

These chiefs are mostly found in the present region of the 
North Arcot district holding positions of authority, but their pereg- 
rination can be traced even beyond this territory, and if place 
name is an indication, the mention of Iladaippidi in Nahi-nadu 
in a recoi’d* of Sadaiya-Maran who may be identified wijth the 
donor of the bigger Binnamanur plates and the existence of a 
village called Ladapuram near Padmanabhapuram point to their 
influence _in the distant Travancore state in the 10th century 
A. D.^ Nearer still, we find villages called Ladapuram and 
Iladaippadi^ in the Permbalur and Tirukkoyilur taluks of the 
Tri'chinopoly and South Arcot districts respectively. Members 
of this family figure in the South Arcot district viz., Ljdavaraiyan 
Araiyan Konariaraiyan who dug a tank at Melvalai (South Arcot 
disti’ict) and endowed lands for its upkeep in the 5th year of the 
reign of the Chula king Aditya F (c. 375 A. D.) and another 
Iladavaraiyan alias Pormukha-Kailchipperaiyan, in a record of 
the" 24th year of KannaradevaS (962 A. D.) from the same village. 
A person named lladadittan is noticed in an inscription dated 
S. 880® from Sojanadu "making a gift to the temple at Brahmadesatn 
(North Arcot district), and more than a century later, the wife 
of Indaladeva of Talaigrama in Viratadela figures as donor to 
the temple at Tiruvarriyur^® (Chinglepet district). Further, a 
Viladarayar is introduced in an epigraph of the Pandya king Jat. 
Vira'-Pandya from Tiruvarangulam^ ^ in the Pudukkottai state 


1. Hangal, the capital of the later Kadatnbas was in ancient times 
known as Viratapura, Viratanagara or Viratauakote : Dyn. of Kan. Lists, 
Fleet, p. 558. The kingdom of the Virata king mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata included parts of Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur: Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Lectures, 1^18, V> 

2. It may be mentioned that Radha, a division of Bengal is referred 
to as Lada in the inscriptions of the Chola king Eajendra-Ohola I (A. D. 
1012-1U44). 

3. Tattaladigal, member of this family is called Viratarajan Tatta- 
ladigal in one inscription (A. R. No. 324 of 1906) and Iladarayar Tatta- 
ladxgal in another (A. R. No, 267 of 1906). 

4. From Parakkai near Nagercoil in the Travancore State. 

5. T rav Arch Series, Vol. VL, p. 108. 

6. A. R. for 1936, p. II. para. 36. 

7. A. R. No. 52 of 1936. 

8. A. B. No. 53 of 1936. 
if. A. R. No. 203 of 1915. 

10. A. R. No. 138 of 1912. 


and at Kalahasti (Ohittoor district) in S. 1285,^ These references 
cumulatively may be taken to indicate that the influence of the 
Lada chiefs was not confined to their original territory in the 
North Arcot district, but had gradually extended throughout 
South India. . > 

The earliest reference to members of this family in inscrip- 
tions is found in a record of Kampavarman dated in the 17th 
year from Tippasamudram^ about 8 miles from Solapuram (North 
Arcot district) which is known to have been included in Pangala- 
nadu.® The present inscription, though it does not specificaily 
mention Pangala-nadu, states the the ruler os this nadu {in- 
nadudaiya) viz., Prithivigangaraiyar and his consort Iladapperun- 
devi, constructed a feeder channel called ‘Vilupperaraiyan’ from 
the river (evidently the Palar) to the lake at Valivalakka- 
mangalam (for the merit of) their daughter Ayyakkutti. From 
the wording of the inscription, it is clear that the parents of 
Ayyakkutti were alive in the l7th year of Kampavarman and that 
Prithivigangaraiyar mentioned in the record is indentical with the 
Pangala-nadu chief of the name ; because as stated above, he is 
clearly distinguished by the epithet in-nadudaiya. One diflSculty 
confronts us here, because in the Solapuram record^ of the same 
king Kampavarman, it is stated that Rajaditya built in the 8th 
years of the king, a tomb on, the spot where his father Prithivi- 
gangaraiyar had been buried. If Prithivigangaraiyar had died by 
the 8th year of Kampavarman, he cannot be referred to the sense 
of being alive 9 years later (f.e.,) 17th year of the same king in the 
Tippasamudram record mentioned above. If the regnal year 17 is 
taken as correct, because it is given in words, the Prithiviganga- 
raiyar® mentioned in the inscription may be taken as a general 
family name for the local Ganga chieftain, or the epigraph itself 
may be interpreted as a later recording of an event that occurred 
prior to the 8th year of Kampavarman. 

No connected genealogy of the Lada chiefs is possible in the 
present state of our knowledge, but the following tables are given 
with the hope that they may be found useful for linking and 
improving them in the light of future discoveries. 


1. A. R. No. 188 of 1903. 

2. A. E. No. 174 of 1939-40. 

3. Ep. Ind. Vol. VII, p. 193. 

4. Ep. Ind. Vol. VII. p. 193. 

5. His identity with Sembiyan Prithivigangaraiyar, son o# Raja- 
ditya-Mahadeva (A, R. No. 177 of 1928) may be considered, but it has 
to be mentioned that the latter’s known date (t. e.) A D. 896 is more than 
40 years after the 17th year of Kampavarman (i.e., Tippasamudram record 
mentibnef 'alMjy e)Vv V ^ 



Iladarayar. 

Iladapperundevi m Prithivigafigaraiyar (of Pangala-nadu). 


Eajaiitya Ayyakkutti.^ 

(Kampavarman (Kampavarman 

8th year : Ep. Ind. VoL, VII, 193). 17th year : No. 174 of 1939-40). 


B. 


Iladarayar. 


Araiyar l^aiadittan 
Pugalvippavargandan ; 
Ep.Ind. Vol. VIY, i). 
134; probably, also 
known as Solasikha- 
mani — PallaYaraiyan 
(Parsntaka I— 35th 
year (A. R. Nos. 168 
of 1912 and 423 of 
1903). 


Mihadevadigal 

m 

Rajaditya, son af 
Parantaka I 
Ep. Ind Vol. VII, 
p. 134. 


Nangai Kulaxnanikkattar 
m. Vanakovaraiyar 
(Parakesari — 5th year, 
Ep. Ind. Vol. Vol. VII, 
p. 141, probably s. a. 
KeniNahgaim. 
Vanakovaraiyad Tongal 
MaVavan alias 
Mummadichola Vana- 
kovaraiyan (Rajakesari 
—3rd year : probably 
Gandaraditya ; 

A. R. No. 63 of 1936) 
and 

Anikovan orriyurpiratti 
m. 

Vayiramegha 
Vanakovaraiyar 
(no overlord mentioned : 
A. R. No. 233 of 35). 


1. Her position In the gen ealdgy will have to be adjusted in the 
light of the identification of her father Prithivigangaraiyaf. 

*A11 these records ate from the Tirukkoyilur taluk of the South 
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c.v 

Gunaratnasindhu (of the family of Sagara-Virgta) 

I 

Anigopa 

'! 

Kampadigal 

I ■ ■ 

Tattilar 

Anaiyaman or Siiaiyamman Paramandaladittan (mentioned in the 
i2th and 13th years of Parthivendravarman). 

From the'tables given above, it will be evident that .the Ladas 
had marriage alliances with the Pangala-nadu chiefs, the Banas 
or the Vanakovaraiyars and with the Chola 'soveriegns. Even the 
great Ohola king Rajaraja I took for a queen a princess from this 
family named Ladamahadviyar and her benefactions and the ins- 
tallation of the image of Pasupatamirti in the temple at Tanjore 
are found recorded on its walls.^ These chiefs were in power con- 
tinuously in the region round the Panchapandavamalai in the 
North Arcot district from the time of Kampavarman down to the 
reign of the Chola soveriegn Rajaraja I. and thereafter, reference 
to them in inscriptions gets meagre. 

The Panchapandavamalai inscription of the 8th year of 
Rajaraja I* refers to these chiefs as “iTiYppapa/anda HadarajargaV 

i. e., the Latarajas who reigned (this region) in former days.- This 
record states that Virasolar,^ son of Udaiyir Ilgdarajar Pugal- 
vippavargandan, remitted, at the request of his queen Iladama- 
hadeviygr, certain taxes in favour of the (Jaina) deity at Tirup- 
panmalai, when both of them paid a visit to the temple.^ Though 
the record indicates the leaning of Virasolar to Jainism, we find 
that during his time a Siva temple known as ‘Virasola’, evidently 
called after his name was raised at Puhganur,® about 5 miles 
from Panchapandavamalai and that his queen Ilidamahadeviyar 
made benefactions to it. The Siva temple at Tir’umalper^ was 
build by Anayaman o/»as Paramandaladittan of table C above, 
and the Anigopanatbsvara and AnigopavinnagaraJvarS temples at 

1. A. R. Nos. 267 and 324 of 1906. 

2. S. 1 . 1 . Vol. II, Int. (7) ; p. 34 ; 459. 

3. Ep. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 139. 

4. This Virasolar also figures as donor to the Siva temple at Tiru- 
verumbur in the Trichinopoly district iu the 7th year of Rajaraja I (A. R. 
No. 116 of 1914). 

.'5. The wording of the inscription “Tiruppan-malai devara-ittiru- 
vadi-ttoludu elundaruli irukka ivar deviyar'* etc. 

6. A. R. No. 9 of 1940-41. 

7. A. R. No. 267 of 1906. 

§. A. R. No, i of 1.940-41. 
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Kaniyaniir were also constructed ^during the rule of these lada 
chiefs, thus testifying to the eclecticism of their religious faith. 

A record from PunganQr referring to Anayaman or Anai- 
yamman mentioned above is helpful in studying the chronology 
of Parthivendravarman whose period of rule has not so far been 
exactly determined. On the identity of titles such as ‘Parke- 
sarivarman’, ‘Vira-Pandyan-talaikonda’ etc., this chief has been 
taken _to be a contemporary of and even identical with the Chola 
King Aditya II, but the late Mr. Krishna Sastriar doubted if 
Mitya II and Parthivendravarman -could be assigned to the same 
period, as records of neither of them supply names which give a 
clue to their contemporaneity.* The Punganur record noticed 
above may be said to be helpful m this direction. It is dated in 
Saka year 92 and states that Anaiyamman, son of Iladarayan 
Tattaian constructed a lake at Punganur called ‘Paraihandala- 
dittappereri’ and that he made provision for its maintenance. 
Adjoining this is another inscription® dated in S. 888 stating that 
Isvarapichchan of Tiiaiyayira-taiiinurru-nagara released the lake 
at Pupganur by giving gold to the uravar of the village. Since 
both these records x*efer to the same lake at Punganur, and since 
one of them is definitely dated in S. 888, we have to construe 
Saka year 9* in the other record as an engraver’s mistake for 
S. 889. If this interpretation is correct, it has to be understood 
that inS. 888, the lake which was originally dug by Anaiyamman® 
but which in the meanwhile Aad fallen into other hands, vsras 
redeemed by Isvarapichchan and that in the next year, the chief 
Anaiyamman himself endowed certain specified taxes for its 
upkeep. In this record Anaiyamman does not quote any overlord, 
but he figures as a subordinat e in the 12th and 13th years of 
Parthivendravarman.® The 12th and 13th years of this chief must 
therefore have preceded or succeeded S. 889 {i.e.) 967 A. D. They 
could not be placed before, because in this and the surrounding 
region we find records dated in S. 875 and 876^ acknowledging no 
overlord. We have therefore to conclude that Parthivendravermau’s 
rule commenee^d late in 967 A. D. or thereafter when he should 
have brought Anaiyamman under his sway. This corroborates the 


1. A. R. for 1910, part II, para. 17. 

2. A. R, Ho. 14 of 1940-41. 

3. A. R. NO. 13 of 1940-41. 

4. The possibility of taking 9 as regnal year is to be eliminated be- 
cause of the mention of the word Sagara-yandu. 

5. The actual wording of the inscription is “Punganur nan-kanda 
Paramandaladittappererikku”. The other record of S. 838 from the same 
place tuns ; ‘‘Punganur urkku pon kuduttu uravar eri vidivichchen.'* 

6. A. R. Hos. 267, 304 and 323 of 1906. The regnal year 3 sums 
to be a mistake for 13 in the A. B. No. 267 of 1906. 

7. Nos. 346 of 01 and 356 of 02 and 358 of 02 : also Ep. Ind. Yol Vil. 
pp. 95. 136 and 137. 



conclusion arrived at independently by my friend the late Mr, A. S. 
Ramanatba Ayyar, that Aditya II killed Vira-Pandya by about 
966 A. D. which gave him the occasion to assume the title ‘Vira- 
Pandiy an-talaikonda’ in common with his _ feudatories Pgrthi- 
vendravarman and the Kodumbalur chief Bhuti Vikramakesari^ 

The title ’Pugalvippavargandan’ assumed by Araiyar Rajadi- 
ttan, the father of ’i^irasola in table B_ above is of importance for 
the chronology of the Ohola king Aditya II. This title was 
assumed by the Bana chief Vijayaditya and by a certain Vikkiya- 
nnan of the Chaluk'ki family In the list of Bana chiefs given by 
feielhorn while editing the Udayendiram plates of the Bana king 
Vikramaditya II, figure Prabhumeru, his son Vikramaditya, his 
son Vijayaditya II Pugalvippavargandan and his son Vikrama- 
ditya II.* My father, the late Rai Pahadur Venkayya in his 
article on the ‘Five Bana inscriptions from Gudimallam,* assigned 
the Saka dates 820, 827 and 831 to Vijayaditya (Pugalvippavarg- 
anda), the predecessor of Vikramaditya (II) mentioned above. 
Dr.' Hultzch while editing the Gudimallam plates of the Bana 
king Vikramaditya II* has revised the above list as follows ; 

Prabhumeru (Vijayaditya II), 

Vikramaditya (II). 

1 

Vijayaditya (III) Pugalvippavarganda. 

Vikramaditya^III). 

Thus the title Pugalvippavarganda (*. e.,) ‘the disgracer of vaing- 
lorious kings’, was assumed by Vijayaditya III and not by Vija- 
yaditya II with Saka dates 827 and 831 and this is corroborated 
by a record* secured from Srimushnam in the South Arcot district. 
This is dated in Kali 4060 which would correspond to S. 881 {i.e.) 
A. D. 959 and it states that the middle sluice in the tank of 
Vindhamahadevippereri constructed by Irufigolarkon'^ alias Nara- 
yanan Pugaluyppavargandan was named ‘Vijayadittan’ (evidently 
in honour of that chief). Since from the Udayendiram plates 


1. Ep. In i. Vol. XXV, p. 36. 

2. A. R. No. 375 of 1911. 

3. Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 74 ff. 

4. Ep. Znd, Vol. XL p.235. 

5. Ep. Ind. Vol. XVII. p. 3. 

6. A. R. No. 240 of 1916. 

7. In the An Rep. on Ep(j. for 1916, p. 150, it is surmised that the 
title Trungloar-kon’ was assumed by Narayanan to indicate his lordship 
over the district of Irungolappadi in which Srimushnam was situated. 
His relationship to the Lada chief Rajaditya of table B above is also 
suggested in the same Report. 



mentiotied above, we know that Vijayaditya had the title ‘Pugat- 
vippavargandan’, the Srmiusbnam record must be assigned to the 
period of this chief. This Bana chief (with the title Pug a], vip- 
pavargandan) must have flourished about S. 881 {i.e.) 959 A. D. 
Curiosuly enough this Irungolarkon Pugalvippavargandan noticed 
above figures as donor in a record of the 2nd year of Parakesari- 
varman, ‘who took the head of Vira Pandya’ (z.e.,) Aditya II, from 
Uyyakondan Tifumalai.* Since in S. 881 ( A. D, 959) the date 
of the Srimushnam record, Irnngolarkon does not mention any 
ovexdord while he acknowledges tlie Chola king in the other, it 
may be concluded that Aditya IPs rule commenced only after 959 
A. D. and not before, especially in view’' of the fact that Uttama- 
chola’s initial date is known to be 969-970 A. and that the 
latter’s predecessor on the Chola throne was Aditya II. The 
contemporaneity of Aditya II and Parthivendravarman will now 
be evident. 

The Ladas seem to have dispersed from their original settle- 
ment in the hforth Arcot district after the time of Rajaraja I and 
we hear of them now and again afterwards in the South Arcot, 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts.-'* 

The Lada country would answer to the description given by 
Marco Polo of Lsrike or Lardesa which he locates to the west of 
the place where the body of Saint Thomas lies^ {i.e.) St. Thomas 
Mount near Madras.® Walaipet Taluk® of the North Arcot district 
which formed the nucleus of the territory of the Lada chieftains 
is exactly to the west of Madras. Marco Polo’s Lirike must not be 
confounded with Lata-desa^ (*.e.) Southern' Gujarat or the western 
sea board known as the Sea of Lar in early Muhammadan times. 

Thei’e was a colony of Lida Brahmins settled in Padaividu- 
rajya and an interesting question of social law is found recorded 
in an inscription of the Vijayanagara king Devargya dated in 
S. 1347, from Virinchipuram.® It states that the Brghmanas of this 
rajya tna:., Kannadigas, Tamilas, Telungas and llalas {i.e.) Ladas had 
bound themselves to celebrate marriages among their community 


1. 5 I 1. Vol. Ill, p. 376. 

2. 6’. i. 7. Vol. ill, p. -^84. 

3 lladattaraiyar was an officer under Eopperunjinga at Kattu- 
mann»rkosil in the South Arcot district (No. 634 of i9'20) and a Viladarayar 
is meniionid in a record of Jat-Vira- Pandya in the Pudukkottai state 
(No. 307 of 1914), A Virataray an also figures in a record from Tanjor^ 
attributable to li e Chola king Rutottunga-Chola lit (S. 1. 1, Vol. II, p. 111. 

4. Marco Poh ; Yule, Vol. II, p, 363. 

5. See also Hiitory of Madras, Srinivasachari, p. 69. 

6. Panchapandavamalai is in this taluk. 

7. Eor an account of Lata-desa, see ‘ The Qhry that was Gurjara- 
desai K. M. Munshi, pp. 31.32. 

8. S. I. I. Vol. I, p. 83. 
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by the rite of Kanyadana (t.e.) giving away the bride as a sacred 
gift, on pain of I’oyal punishment and even social ostracism if 
they broke their pledges. We meet with a town named Latapuri 
to the north of Sira in the Mysore state but its connection with 
the Ladas of the Tamil country is not known. " Though the origin 
and history of these chiefs is still obscure, they ai*e now chiefly 
remembered in such place names as Lidavarara, Ladambadi, 
Anaimallur^ and Latapuri and by the several temples built by them 
in the North Arcot district which stand to this day silently pro- 
claiming the liberality and catholocity of their Lada originators. 


THE RISE OF TAILAPA IE AHAVAMALLA 973-997 A. D. 

BY 

Mr. V. VENKATARAYAN, Lecturer in History, 

Salem College, Salem. 

The circumstances which led to the fall of the grand Rashtra- 
kuta empire and the rise of the later Oilukyas are no longer obscure. 
The last quarter of the tenth century A- D., was a period of great 
changes in the history of the Deccan. The great king, Krishna III 
died sometime in 968 A. D., and within a few years after him, 
in 973 A. D., the empire easily fell a prey into the hands of the 
Oalukyan chief Tailapa. What is int resting is the ease with 
which the mighty empire changed hands. The seeds of disruption 
and the process of decay of the R-ishtrakrita empire are to be seen 
from the days of Krishna himself. His very activities indicate 
the restlessness in the empire which was fast breaking away. 

Among the feudatories of the Rishtrak'itas, the Ganga king, 
Marasimha alone was faithful to the imperial family and tried 
to keep up the fast falling empire by his expeditions against the 
enemies of his patron and emperor, both in the north and in the 
south. He attained the title of “ihe king of the Gurjaras” when 
he led an expedition against them and conquered them for 
Krishna III at his orders. [E. I. V. 18], He dispersed all the 
forest' bands of the Kiratas that were living on the outskirts of 
the forests of the Vindhyas after a victory on the banks of the 
Tapi {Ibid], The Prasasti makes it clear that the throne and the 
royal insignia of Ganda Martanda (*.e., Krishna) had to be pro- 
tected by the might of Marasimha. After the death of Krishna 


1. Mys. Rep 1918, p. 13. 

3 In the North Aroot distrUl ; Evidently named after the 1^ 
■chief'-Anaiyaman,; 


he maintained his loyalty to his successor Khottiga during 
whose reign the very capital, Msnyakheta, was threatened with 
destruction by the Paramiras, Khottiga, a younger brother of 
Krishna III, was not a powerful ruler and he ruled from 968 A. D. 
toQ’yS A. D. Siyaka Harsha, the Paramara, defeated Khottiga 
and father claims to have plundered Msnyakheta. [E. 1. 1, p. 235]. 
Dhanapsla, the author of the Paiyalachchi informs us that his 
work was written at Dhsrs in V. S. 1029 ?.e., 972-'i'3 A, D., when 
Msnyakheta was being plundered by the king of Malwa (E.I. XIII, 
p. -180) (Paiyalachchi V 276). Once again it was the strong arm 
of Msrasimha that protected Msnyakheta from utter ruin. [E. C. 
XI]. Things within the empire had gone from bad to worse. The 
capital had to he protected constantly and enemies were daily 
striking at the doors. The imperial house was feeble and Msra- 
simha was making desperate attempts to save the city and the 
empire. 

Khottiga seems to have died sometime after his defeat. It 
was a troublesome period and his successor appears to have come 
to the throne sometime in 972-3 A. D. As Marasimh^, claims to 
have saved the capital from destruction it is likely that Harkka 
was anointed in the city of his forefathers and subsequent events 
confirm this. Harkka soon lost his capital and his life too inspite 
of the protection of Msrasimha, for, we find Tailapa, a scion of 
the Calukya family defeating Karkka along with a certain Rana- 
kambha. Karkka had a short period of rule, perhaps less than 
a year but his Kharda grant says that he was a terror to the 
Pandyas, fought with the Hunas, defeated the armies of the Colas 
and Gurjaras [I. A. XII, p. 263]. This statement should be taken 
to mean that he had a busy period of fighting which terminated 
in his death on the battle-field. Marasimha in his epitaph asserts 
that he ejected some enemy from Msnyakheta and crowned 
Indra IV as king in that very city with much (eclat. [E. I. V. 
No. 18], This enemy could have been no other than Tailapa 
himself. 

Taila is the most conspicuous of the enemies of Karkka. He 
was governing the Tarddavadl 1000 Dt., as a subordinate of the 
Rashtrakuta, Krishna III in 957 A.D,, without any titles. [B. K. 
113 of 1929-30]. By 965 AT)., we find him styled as Maha Saman- 
tadhipati, Calukya-Rama, Ahavamalla Tailaparasa of the Sat- 
yisaya family, enjoying the same place as* ‘Anuga-Jivita’ i.e., 
an estate in liew ef his salary [B. K. I-l. 140]. He appears to 
have gained in importance within these years and finding the 
fall of the empire inevitable seems to have felt the necessity of 
establishing his own power. His records and those of his successors 


*An Anuga is a retainer specially dependent upon his master, the 
king, being a companion at arms with certain specified obligations toward? 
his mttster- Velavali, Jotavali and Lenkavali J. 0. B' 
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say that he protected the earth from trouble like the Adi Varaha. 
But he seems to have had the assistance of some of the enemies 
of Krishna III. Among the many of the enemies of Marasimha 
mention is made of a certain Dhall* who was an opponent of 
Vanagajamalla (z'. e. Krishna III [E. I. V. 18 11. 8 9.] It is stated 
that this Dhalla was a strong man and stood as a rival champion 
(Prati Malla) to Krishna. There is Brahman Minister Dhalla 
closely associated with’Tailapa and was the ‘very foundation’ 
of Tailapa’s empire. A 'Brahman of the Vaji family, he distin- 
guished himself as a great warrior and administrator. He 
was the h'ead of Tailapa’s revenue department and was called 
the ‘■Mahamantra Akshapatala Adhipati.’ There was nothing 
to differentiate between him and the king Abavamalla except 
that the latter was seated on the throne [B. K. 1-1.52]. He subdued 
the entire country for his master and attained the title of 
‘Manadala Siddhi’ and being a statesman ‘Viveka Brihaspati.’ 
He became the Chief Minister «. e., ‘Sacbivottama’ being found 
pure by the four Upadhas and was an intelligent man in arranging 
the court of Tailapa. [Ajitapurana. Introduction]. It is likely 
that Dhalla, an enemy of Krishna, being defeated by Marasimha 
joined hands with Tailapa and rendered the latter all help 
in overthrowing the Rashtrakuta empire. We also find, subse- 
quently, the entire family of Dhalla in high service under Tailapa. 
Among the subordinates of Krishna who joined Taila a certain 
Sobbanarasa is to be seen. He bears the title of ‘Kannana 
Banta’ i. e., servant of Krishna and figures as the subordinate of 
Tailapa [B. K. I-l 45.] 

Tailapa and his Minister Dhalla should have found their 
opportunity to overthrow the weakened Rashtrakutas sometime 
after the plunder of Malkhed in 972-73 A. D., for the year Srimukha 
is counted as the first year of Tailapa’s reign. The manner of 
the conquest is quite clear. There was an open battle and Tailapa 
came out successful. [The Kharepatan grant -E. I, III. p. 292] ; 
the Kauthem plates I. A. XVI p. 15]. It is neither possible to 
identify Ranakambha who was the ally of Karkka nor to locate 
the site of the battle. 

Marasimha could not look upon these events with a tranquil 
eye. He espoused the cause of Indra IV who was his own sister’s 
son and grandson of Krishna III. Manyakheta was in the hands 
of Tailapa. Besides this the Nolambas who were the feudatories 
of the Rashtrakutas appear to have set up the standard of rebellion 
and defied Marasimha who is said to have destroyed in war the 
kings of the Nolambas who misconducted themselves through 
self-conceit in consequence of the arrogance of the strength of 


*Dr. Fleet reads as Alla but Mr. Rice as Dalla [E. 0. II 28 ] which 
seems to be correct. There is none among the contemporary figures 
called Alla whereas Dhalla was a famous one, ' 
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arms of hundreds of princes and the pride of troops of elephants. 
[E. 0. II. 2811. The battle was fought in the open fields outside 
Gonur and Caraundaraya, the Minister of Marashnha, distinguish- 
ed himself in it and obtained the title of ‘Viramartanda’ [Cavanda- 
raya Purana], The Ajitapurana of Ranna Kavi gives a graphic 
description of the achievements of Ponnamayya and Nagadeva 
or Isfagaraayya who took pai't in the battle for Tailapa. Ponna- 
'mayya distinguished himself at this great battle called ‘Kumara 
Lodhra Samara’ and pleased his Master, Nagamayya, the son of 
Dhalla, cut to pieces the elephants of the enemies in the presence 
of his Master at this battle of the Kumgras. He also came into 
contact with the Angarakkas (body-guards) of the enemy and 
drove them away, [Ajitapurana]. 

The term Kumara refers not only to the son of a king but 
also to any Khatriya prince raised to that status by favour. The 
Anugas or Lenkas were also called Kumaras. They were the 
Ankakaras of the kings and belonged to high royal families. The 
Noiambas kept a reserve of such a body-guard to serve their 
kingdom. We have very clear evidence that during the time of 
Somesvara I Trailokyamalla Ahavamalla, the Nolambas kept an 
army of Lenkas one thousand strong. A certain Dandanayaka 
Tikanna is to be seen at their head and they found the pillars of 
protection of the Pallava kingdom. [S. 1. 1. IX-I, 101,104.] In 
the fight with Marasimha these Kumaras who formed perhaps the 
‘Mulabala’ of the Nolambas appear to have fought bravely. As 
the Nolambas are to be seen a little later as the subordinates 
of the Oalukyas and even entered into mati imonial alliances with 
them it is likely that Tailapa look the side of the Nolambas and 
allowed bis best men to fight in the field. There is nothing to 
doubt the identification of the Nolamba battle with that of the 
Kumaras. 

Marasimha claims a victory in this battle and mentions next 
his celebration of the coronation of Indra IV at Manyakheta after 
ejecting the enemy who was in possession of it. The coi'onation 
of Indra should have taken place befoi'e July 974 A. D., when 
Marasimha’s death was heard. [E. C. X Mb. 684]. These events 
happened in quick succession from June 973 A. D., the last known 
date for Karkka [I. A. XII, p. 270]. But with all these efforts 
of Marasimha tlio spirit of defiance was not at an end. A certain 
Rajaditya, a Calukyan prince, openly defied Indra at the time 
of his coronation [E. C. II 281] and was pursued and defeated, 
single handed, by Camundargya at the orders of Marasimha, at 
the fort of Uchchangi [Cavundargya Parana]. 

There appears to have been a little respite for a few days 
after these events for we find Marasimha retiring from active 
politics and joining the Jaina Monastery at Sravana Belgola 
where he died of Sallekhana in 974 A. D. [E. 0. It Sb 38 ; E, U. X 
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Bb. 84.], He should have felt the line clear and entrusted matters . 
to the care of his able Minister Cavundaraya. 

But the position of Indra IV was in no way secure. After 
Marasimha there was none to take an equal interest in his affairs. 
The later events led Cavundaraya to take care of the Ganga 
throne and leave Indra to his fate. Immediately following the 
death of Marasimha Cavundaraya appears to have supported the 
claims of Govindara, a youngf'r brother of Marasimha. He was 
made to enter the fort of Bageyur with the help of Cavundaraya 
who killed a certain Tribhuvana Vjra for the purpose and obtained 
the title of ‘Vairikala Kaladanda’ [Cavundraya Purana I prose 
passage before V. 21]. That Govindara ruled for some time is 
clear from his title ‘H jtimarga’ and the term ‘Narendra’ applied 
to him. [E. C. VIII N a gar 35]. This Govindara was an enemy 
of Tailapa. When, having joined with the sinful deserters (parama 
drohas) Govindara came to fight with Tailapa, Pounamayya, 
the great brahman soldier, crying at the top of his voice, “long 
live king Tailapa” rushed into the thick of the battle and after 
slaughtering many died on the field on the banks of the Cauveiy. 
Ajitapurana I 36]. Nothing is known of this Govindara after 
this event and it is likely that he died soon after as there are 
others in the run for the Ganga throne. Muduracaya, a scion 
of the Ganga family aspired to the lordship of the Gangamandala 
and would have succeeded but for the powerful resistance of 
Cavundaraya who killed him with vengence. [Cavundaraya 
Purina V, 21]. These events happened after the death of Mara- 
simha in 974 A. D., and before 975 A. D., when Racamalla IV 
was crowned as Ganga king. 

So long as Cavundaraya was alive Tailapa could not conquer 
the Gangas. But simultaneous with the attack of Muduracaya 
on the Gangas a certain Pancaladava who was a Mahisimanta 
under Marasimha governing Puligere and Belvola in 972 A. D. 
[I. A. XII 22-5], taking opportunity of the confusion in the state 
and the retirement of Marasimha appears to have made a bold 
bid for power in 974-75 A. D. [E. I. VI, 257]. He is called a Mahi- 
simanta in all his records and the moment he asserted himself 
Tailapa was upon him and Panchaladevas title ‘Calukya PanCa- 
nana’ indicates that he was competing with Tailapa for the 
imperial position. As he is nowhere called an independent prince 
and there is no indication that he ever rebelled against the Gangas 
it is likely that he was an accomplice of Cavundaraya against 
Tailapa. The Calukyas records mention the defeat of Pancgladeva 
at the hands of Tailapa as a great event in the history of the 
latter. [I. A. Vol. XXI, p. 167 Gadag record]. Nagadeva, the 
son of Dhalla, scattered on the battle-field the cavalry and ele- 
phantry of Panchaladeva and drove them away like cattle. 
[Ajit Purana I. b. 44]. It is said that Buteyadeva decapitated 
Panchala land became a Mahama^^^'lesvara with the title 


‘Ahavanialla.’ [I. A. XII, p. 98]. After 975 A. D., we do not 
hear anything of Pancaladeva and hence it is clear that he is 
not Escamalla IV as stated in the H. L S. I. 

The position of Tailapa appears to have become secure after 
915 A. D. In the year Bhgva 976 A. D., he is seen with full regal 
titles [S. 1. 1. IX-I 73] whereas his earlier records do not mention 
them. He had a busy period of warfare eversince he defeated 
Karkka and finally overcame all difficulties by 975 A. D. The 
Rashtrakutas at this time were either a divided house or acquiesced 
to the power of Tailapa for his queen was Jakavva, daughter of 
Bammaha Ratta. Though this alliance is a good title to the throne 
his records and those of his successors clearly state be restored 
the ancient Oalukyan family to power after driving away the 
Rlshtrakuta usurpers. 

Tailapa wanted to bring the entire Rashtrakuta empire 
under his control. The Silahsras of Konkan with their territory 
between the Western Ghats and the western Sea, a naturally safe 
position, did not easily submit to Tailapa. The Mahamunda- 
lesvara Aparajita could not reconcile his mind to the fall of 
Karkka and the rise of Taila [E. I. Ill p. 269 Bliadana grant]. 
Tailapa sent an army against him under the leadership of his 
able son, the crown prince, Satyasraya. The city of Aparaditya 
was burnt and his army was cornered between the sea and the 
oceanlike army of Satyasraya [Gadaguddham I. V. 22, 23, 24, 25]. 
It was an overwhelming victory to the Caiukyas and Satyasraya 
was helped by a Madhavaraja and his son Kasavaraja [B. K. I — 
1.76]. The Rattas of Sanndatti were another power that defied 
Tailapa. Though Santivarman the Ratta Chieftain of Saundatti 
ignored the Oalukyas until about 9S0 A. D., [B, I. XVIp. 1, J. B. 
B. R. A. S. X p. 204] his successors, are seen professing allegiance 
to the newly risen power. The yadavas do not seen to have shown 
any sign of resistance but were on good terms with Tailapa from 
the beginning. The Mahasamanta Bhilla II was a feudatory 
of Tailapa and is reputed to have kilh'd the Paramara king, 
Munja, for Tail . [D. K. D, p. 430]. Taiiapa has the title 
‘Yadavambara Dyumani' IGadgyuddha]. The Nolamba pallavas 
joined Tailapa during the troublous times and after the fall of 
the Rashtrakutas. In the year 981 A. D., while Tailapa was 
confirming certain stgnomanyas in the Bellary Dt. the territory 
of the Nolambas, Revaladevi, the queen of Vira Nolamba Pallava 
Permanadi, granted lands to the deities of the place in the presence 
of Tailapa. [E. C. IX Hb III]. 

In the matter of foreign policy Tailapa’s reign was almost 
a continuation of that of the Rashtrakutas. The war with the 
Colas and the Paramaras are instances. The earliest reference 
to' 'the Cola attack upon the Calukyas is to be seen in the year 
980 A. D. [Socal Ins. E. I. X'VI, p. 1] where and how this happened 
is not known. With the accession of Bijaraja the Ooja power 
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began to revive. The Gangapadi and the Nolambapadi formed 
something like a buffer state between the Colas and the Gajukyas. 
Cavundaraya had died by this time and the Gangas were a 
declining house. The Nolambas were also not powerful. Eajaraja 
directed his attacks on the Gangas and the Nolambas and these 
campaigns are mentioned in the records of his 8th and 9th years 
[97 of 19^1. Colas I, p. 207]. 

The motives that prompted the actions of Eajaraja are not 
quite clear but the events that were happening in the Eastern 
Oalukyas kingdom, Vengi, might have had some influence on him. 
Jata Coda Bhina, the ruler Pedakallu in the Eurnool Dt., 
killed Danarnava in battle and took Vengi, Eenadu and Pattapi 
in 973 A. D., the same year when Tailapa defeated Karkka. 
The sons of Danarnava, Saktivarman and Vimaladitya naturally 
went to the Cola court for help. Eajaraja being ambitious, took 
up their cause. Besides this he had to recover the lost territory 
of Tondaimandalam. Both Tailapa and Jata Coda Bhima were 
his enemies and possession of the Tondaimandalam, Nolambapadi 
and the Gangapadi territories would not only strengthen the 
position of Eajaraja but prevent any alliance between Taila 
and Bhima. 

We have no direct evidence to show that Taila and Bhima 
were allies. There are clear indications that the officers of Taila 
interfered in the affairs of Vengi. The great minister Dhalla 
made Vengi to be afraid of him and his son Nagadeva captured 
the Anahra in battle. [Attimabba’s record B. K. I. 1.52. Dhaliyol 
Andhranam Pididapem]. This Nagadeva was dead by 993 A.D.j 
when the Ajitapurana was completed by Eanna and even therein 
it is mentioned as an event of the past. Padevala Taila was a 
child at the time of his father’s death and was a grown up youth 
and in the office of Padwala in 993 A. D. [Ajit. Purana I. V. 47 
etc.] Hence the death of Nagadeva might have taken place 
sometime about 980 A. D. This event of capturing the Andhra 
has, accordingly to be placed before this date. Just as the same 
date the Sogal record of Tailapa says that he conquered the 
Colas, whether a Telugu Cola chief is meant or the imperial Colas 
are means it is not possible to say. Subsequent history makes it 
clear that the Western Calukyas always either directed their 
attacks on Vengi or assisted some rival claimant to that throne 
in order to divert the attention of the Colas. 

The Colas had by 991 A. D. (S 913) occupied the Mysore 
country. [M'. A. E. 1917 p. 42] Tailapa was quite alive to the 
situation and had an engagement with the Colas in A. D. 992 at 
Eodda (Modern Eoddam) Penugonda Tq. of the Anantapur Dt.) 
where he not only gained a decisive victory but captured one 
hundred and fifty elephants belonging to the Colas. [S. LI IX-I. 
77] Eodda lay in the centre of Nolambapadi and the Colas could 
not conquer the entire Nolambapadi and stepinto the Calukyan 
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territory. The northern part of the Nolamba territory was in the 
hands of the Nolamba family who were the subordinates of the 
Calukyas. Even in 997 A. D. the Colas were in possession of the 
southern Nolamba territory and their records are found at Hosa- 
kote [E. 0. IX Hb. 111.] 

In the north, Tailapa came into conflict with the Paramara, 
Vakpati Munja. Ascending the throne sometime in 974 A. D., (V. S. 
1031), almost within a year of the rise of Taila, Munja spent 
the greater part of his life in Military activity. The accounts of 
his attacks on Tailapa differ. The Prabandhaohintamani gives 
a romantic story about the fate of Munja at the hands of Tailapa 
Though Munja conquered Tailapa six times, sixteen according to 
some, he fell a prisoner into the hands of his enemy the last time 
owing to evil fate when he crossed the Godavary and entered 
the Karnatak much against the pleadings of his wise minister 
Rudraditya. It is said that Munja was kept in close confinement 
and MrnSlavati, and sister of Taila who cultivated the friendship 
of Muhja learning his plans betrayed him to her brother. There- 
upon treating him with great harshness Tailapa tortured him 
to death. 

There is no doubt that Munja died in his campaigns in the 
Deccan with Tailapa, The Nilgund insn of Tailapa dated A. D, 
982. [E. I. IV, p. 206 11. 7, 8, 9] says that Tailapa imprisoned 
XJtpala. The records of the descendants of Tailapa simply repeat 
this verse and give us no additional information. Here Mufija is 
referred to as Utpala and the identity is established clearly by 
Dr. Ganguly [History of the Paramaras p. 47]. But it is nowhere 
mentioned in contemporary records that Munja lost his life at the 
hands of Tailapa. The episode of Mrnalavati seems to be a 
myth and has no support from the Oalukyan records. She does 
not figure any where in the Oalukyan genealogies and no record 
mentions any sister to Tailapa. He appears to have been the 
only child of his parents. Merutunga, a later writer of about 
1304 A. D., appears to have either drawn freely from his imagina- 
tion or the later legendary growth round the name of those great 
heroes. The Sangamnar grant states that Munja was killed in 
battle by the Yadava Bhillama II of Seunadesa. [E. I, Vol, II, 
p, 218.] This confirms in a way the story of the repeated expedi- 
tious of Munja upon the territory of Tailapa but contradicts the 
statement of Merutunga that he died in prison at the hands of 
Tailapa. Ranna, the contemporary court poet of Tailapa and 
of his own Satyslraya does not mention anything of the events 
connected with Mufija but describes at great length Tailapa’s 
conquest of Gujerat (Gurjara). It is said that Satyasraya con- 
quered the elephant band of the Gfirjaras with only one elephant 
[Gadayuddha 1-16 ; II 47]. It is said that Attimabbe, the daughter- 
in-law of Dhalla and the widow of Nagadeva took the permission 
of Tailapa to construct Jaina temples^after the kings return froni 
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his triumphal conquest of the entire Gurjara (‘Sakala Gurjara 
Digvijaygnantara’) [B. K. I-I. 52]. The Paramaras belonged to 
the Gurjara clan and the Cola records mention Utpala (Munja) 
as a Gurjara [E. C. IX Dg. 76 ; S. 1. 1. VII. 1046] who was killed 
by Tailapa, The probable date of these events as fixed by 
Dr. Buhler. [E. 1. 1, p, 228] is sometime between 994-997 A. D., 
the last known date for Munj being 993-’4 A. D., when Amitagati 
was writing his Subhashita Ratna Sandoha and the last known 
date for Tailapa being (’8919) 997-’98 A. D. The Ajitapurana of 
Rauna dated 993 A. D., makes no mention of any of these events: 
neither does it mention Satyasraya’s conquest of Konkana and Apar- 
aditya. Dhalla’s son had no part in these, whereas Satygkaya is 
predominant. Tailapa appears to have turned his attention to 
the north after his conquest of the Colas in 992 A. D,, at Roddam 
and finally conquered his enemy towards the end of his reign. 

It is doubtful whether Tailapa conquered the Gujerat country 
and Lata, the southeim Gujerat. The Solankis of Anhilwad 
had come to power in Gujerat and Mularaja was ruling from 
A. D. 941-42 to 996-97 A. D. The Rgsamala mentions that 
Gujarat was invaded by Barp a general of Tailapa who was the 
sovereign of Teling ana. But there is much confusion about this 
Barappa and his identity. The Kirtikaumudi calls him a general 
of Lata, whereas the Sukrita Sankirtana represents him as the 
general of a king of Kanauj. The Surat grants of Kirtiraja C. 1018 
A. D. and of Trilocanapala C. 1051 A. D., mention Barappa as 
the grandfather of Kirtiraja. Excepting the statement in the 
Sogal ins. [E. I. XVI p. 1] that he conquered the Lata there is 
no other reference to Tailapa 's victory over them. 

It is said that Nagadeva led expeditions into the Karahata 
and pursued a certain Malla on the field to the pleasure of Tailapa. 
[Ajitapurana I. 45] Rama mentions many other places as conquered 
by Tailapa as Paliikota, Bhadraka, and Krakalika. It is difficult 
to identify these names whether of places or persons. Tailapa 
acquired the entire land ruled by the Rashtrakutas a fact borne 
out by his records. He is mentioned as the lord of Kuntala and 
Narapati. The Godavary appears to have been the northern limit 
of his empire and Taila’s men were fighting there [B. K. 1. 1. 76]. 
It is not known whether Vemulavada was within his empire but 
the Arikesari line had disappeared and Tailapa is called the 
king of Telingana in the Prabandhachintamani of Merutunga. 

Malkhed was his capital for he seems to have regained there 
sometime after the death of Marasimha and in 993 A, D., was 
in actual possession of it. [B. X, 170 of 1933-34]. A powerful 
monarch like Tailapa would not have allowed it to remain 
in enemy hands in the heart of his empire. Tailapa ruled for 
nearly twenty-five years and was succeeded by his able soon 
Satyasraya in or about 997 A. D. 



PANOAVISAYA OP THE EARLY GaNGA 
GRANTS OP KALINGA. 

by- 

Mr. M. SoMASEKHARA Sarma, Guntur. 

We come across the terms Panca Visayadhipati and Panca 
Visaya mandalesvara in the Pai'lakimedi plates of Vajrahastadeva, 
the Mandasa plates of Anantavarmadeva and the Simihipura plates 
of Devendravarmadtva of Kalinga. The term visaya in ancient 
records denotes a territory or a geographical division. The term 
panca-visayadhipati, therefore, means the lord or governor of a terri- 
torial division called Panca or of a group of geographical divisions 
bearing the name Paiica. 

During the reign of king, Vajrahastadeva of the undated 
Parlakimedi plates’- Dlraparaja, son of Cotta Kamadiraja of the 
Ganga family was the governor of Paficavisay a. 

In the time of king Devendravarmadeva of the Simhipura 
plates, 2 dated in the 520th year of the Ganga era, the governor 
of this Panca Visaya {Panca Visaya-mandalesvara) was Ranaka Sri 
Dharmakhedi, son of Bhimakhedi, and grandson of Ranaka Sri 
Niyarnavadeva of the Kadamba ’ family. These Simhipura plates 
refer to officials and servants of the king such a,samatya-panca- 
patra rajapadopa-jivinah-brahmana-purusavara-rathakuta-visaya- 
pradhana^ etc. 


3. Bp. Jnd., Vol. Ill, p. 223, 11. 9 1> : 

“SriVajrahasta’df:vah7asiia rajye pwamamahesvaro Gangamalakula- 
tilakah Panca V csayddhipatih Sri Cotta Kamadirajasya priyatanayah sakda- 
gunaganagarah Srimad Daraparajo 

The editor of the inecription read the name of the father of Dara- 
paraja wrongly as Cola Kamadiraja. It is i ot Cola but Gotta. 

2. Jour. Andh. Bist. Res. Soc., Vol. Ill, pp. 171 ff. 

"c7 ayantyapuravasina-Pancavisa\ua'\-mandalesvara Sri Mahendradhipali- 
Kadambakulavsmsodbhava-anena-turyaravotrasitaraticakra-mahamandalesvara 
Ranaka Sri Niyarnavasyasutah-Ranaka Sri Bhimckhedih asyasuta- Ranaka 
Dharmakhedi " The text contains many mistakes. 

3. " Prakrti ramatya-pancapatra- rajnpadopajivinah brahmana-purum 
{va'ja-samabujz liathakutacisaya-praddhanasya''— li, 17 and 18, p. 179. The 
term Eatbakuta in this passage was correctly amended as Rastrakuta 
by the editor, Mr. Satyanarayana Rajaguru. About this he writes 
“According to this inscription (L. 18) we learn that Rathakuta (Eastra- 
kuta) was a district of Kalinga. As the king promulgated this grant 
before all the 300 villagers or the district of ‘Mahendrabhoga’ and the 
Rastrakuta (i.e. tbe chief of Rastrakuta), we may suppose that ‘Rastra- 
kuta' and 'Mahendrabhoga' were the neighbouring districts. In the 
Phulsara C. P. grant of Kirtirajadeva (See Vol. Ill, part 1, p. 30) also 
the place ‘Rastrakuta' is mentioned. I think Rastrakutavisaya of Kalinga 
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Ranafea Sn Dhamialdiedi was the adhipati or governor of 
Pafica-Visaya during the rule of king Anantavarmadeva also of the 
Mandasa plates. He was given here the title mahamandalesvara. 
These plates record his grant of the village or Madhipathara- 
khanda in the Mahendrabhoga by Anantavarmadeva who 
addresses his order to officials like pancapat7*a-visayapradha7iis, 
samasta raj apadopa jivins^ etc. Anantavarmadeva of these 
plates is identical^ with king Vajrahastadeva of the Narsipatam 
plates^ who ascended the throne in A. D. 1038. 


was located in the border-land of two kingdoms. The word Triknta* 
means the place where three villages meet, and this word is frequently 
used in the copper- plate grants of Ganga kings of Kalinga. So also the 
word 'Rastrakuta' may be referred to the place where two ‘Rastras’ (fe,, 
kingdoms) meet. On the above analogy we can infer that two kingdoms 
met at Mahendragiri of Gaojam in the time of Raja Dharmakhedi. But 
definitely we do not know what these kingdoms were. However, t think 
that one of the two was the kingdom of 'Kongada', which was then ruled 
by the Sailodbhava kin>,s of Orissa and which extended from Khorda 
upto Mahendragiri. And the other kingdom is Kalinga whiob extended 
to the south from Mahendragiri. And probably the district of Rastra* 
kuta wbicb is mentioned in this inscription was situated near Mahendra- 
giri of Ganjam, separating the two kingdoms of Kongada and Kalinga.”-— 
(pp. 174-5). 

In fact, there is no need at all for the abovs discussion. There is 
no reference either in this inscription or in the Phulsara grant to Rastra- 
kutavisaya. The passage in the Simhipura grant in which alone the 
term Rathaknta (Rastrakuta) ocourrs, was quoted above. The passage 
refers to officers of kings, servants of the state and cultivators. In the 
passage quoted above the terms Rastrakuta and Visayapradhana have to be 
separated from each other. The term visaya gies with Pradhana and 
not wth Rastrakuta, The term Rastrakuta occurs in the grant of the 
Eastern Calukyas also Rastrakutapramukhan kutiimbinah), Rastrakuta 
is the Sanskritised form of the Desi term Rattakudi of the early Telugu 
inscriptions and means the Ratta cultivators (kudiynn in Tamil means 
a husbandman). The term Rastrakutapramukha means a leader of the 
cultivating class. It was customary for kings in ancient times to address 
the leaders of the cultivating class while granting a piece of land or a 
village in their district to any brahman or brahmans and inform them 
of the gift made. The Phulsara grant endorses this view. The passage 
in this grant containing the term Rastrakutapramukha reads thus : 

'^KhinvadogramelSamanH’Samabayi^-rastrakutapramuMia-samasta-niva* 
sinod<inapadan>$amajnapayatid* I quote this passage without any emen- 
dation. This is the only passage in the Phulsara grant wherein we find 
the term Rastrakutapramukha. Hence, it is evident that the above 
discussion regarding Rastrakuta visaya and its location is unwarranted, 
Eurther comment is unnecessary, 

4. Jour. Bi. Or. Res, Soc„ Vol. XVII, p. 135, 11. 18-2R 

5. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res, Soc , VoL XII, pp. 31 ff. 

6. Ep, Ind-. Vol. XI, pp, 147 ff. 



Again the same PaScavisaya is mentioned in the very faulty 
Kambakaya plates of Devendravarmadevaddated in ^Sakavdasa- 
hasramekasalatrayadhikam' Devendravarmadeva’s Kadamba sub- 
ordinate mahamandalika Udayaditya, son of mahamandalika Sri 
Dhaniakhedi makes a grant of the village of Reveniji in the 
Paiicavisaya to a certain Narayana NayakaP This village is 
unidentifiable. 

The phrase Fancavisaya-mandalesvara in the Simhipura plates 
referred to above, clearly shows that Pancavisaya was a single 
territorial unit. The terra Pancapatras denoting five officials which 
finds mention in the Simhipura and the Mandasa plates, suggests 
that this province of Pancavisaya comprised of five divisions and 
that each division war placed under the charge of an official, 
called I’atra. “From the present inscription”, writes Mr. Satya- 
narayana Rajaguru, “we clearly know that Paficadstra is referred 
to five Patras, i.e., the five ministers of the country. The title 
patra is still in use in Orissa and Ganjam among the Oriya people ; 
and still the Oriya rajahs use the title patra to their dewans. 
Pncapatra, therefore, means here the five executive officers or 
ministers.”® Mr. G. Ramadas, the editor of the Mandasa plates 
wx'ongly takes the term Pancapatravisaya as the proper name of 
the district. Again interpreting it as Pancapaththaravisaya 
(paththara means a rock) he states that “it must have extended 
from the river Mahendratanaya in the south to what is now 
called the Cikati Zammdari in the north and from the sea in the 
east to the Vamsadhara river in the went” embracing “within its 
limits the five rocky regions known as the estates of Mandasa 
and Jurada.® 

The extracts quoted above from the articles of Mr. Satyana- 
rayana Rajaguru and Mr. G. Ramadas, make it clear that the 
province or t ridtory of Pancavisaya comprised of five divisions. 
The eaidiest grant to mention this Paficavisaya is the undated 
Parlakimedi plates of king Vajranastadeva who, according to 
my study of the Early Ganga grants, comes to about the first 
quarter of the fourth century of the Ganga era.^“ It will be 
interesting here to note in this connection that king Vajrahasta- 
deva, one of the ancestors of Anantavarmadeva Vajrahasta who 
ascended the throne in 1038 A. D., is credited to have united the 


7. Bharati, 1027. 

8. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res, Soc,, Vol. Ill, p. 173, 

9. Jour. Bi. Or, Res. Sac., Vol. XVIIE, p, 183. The terms Panca- 
patra and Visaya occur in the passage in which the donor addresses his 
officials such as Pancapatras, Visayapradhanas etc. i“Pancapatra-Visaya~ 
pradhana-samasiarajapadopajivinam-jampada." — LL. 20-21, 

10. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soo. Vol, ZHI, pp. 93 tf. See 
"A study of the grants of the Early Gangas'’ 


my paper 
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whole earth into one which had been formerly divided into five 
parts and enjoyed by five kings, and to have ruled it for forty-four 
years after defeating hosts of enemies by the prowess of his arms.’-^ 
It is likely that the five divisions which are said to have been 
united into one district or province by Vairahastadeva were 
identical with the five parts or Pancavisayas which were formerly 
ruled by five kings who no doubt belonged to the Ganga family. 

The Korni’-^ and the Vizagapatam’-^ copper-plate grants of 
Anantavarman Coda Gahga which furnish the complete geneology 
of the Ganga kings of Kalihga inform us that KamSrnava I came 
to Ealihga along with his four brothers Danarnava, Gunarnava, 
Mgrasimha’ and Vajrahasta, won by his prowess a considerable 
tract of country and dividing it into five parts, gave each of his 
brothers a kingdom. He is said to have appointed his bi'other 
Danarnava heir-apparent as he had probably no male issue to 
succeed him on the throne. In this way prince Danarnava, after 
his brother’s death, succeeded to his throne also. 

Now, it is not unlikely that the Pahcavisayas referred to in 
the Ganga grants or Kalinga, were originally the five Gahga 
kingdoms and represent the countries in Kalihga— -conquered by 
king Kamarnava and his brothers. The Vizagapatam and the 
Korni grant’s of the twelfth century which were referred to before, 
mention the names of the of three kingdoms, Aihbavadivisaya of 
Gunarnava, Sedgmandala of Marasimha, and Kantak’avartani of 
Vafratiasta, but they do not furnish the names of those ruled by 
Kamatnava and his second brother Danarnava. It must, however, 
be admitted that there is no reference even to the three kingdoms 
mentioned above in any of the Early Ganga grants, though we 
come to know from them the names of many districts or terri- 
torial divisions of Kalinga during the rule of the Early Ganga 
monarchs. 

The Korni and the Vizagapatam copper-plate grates, referred 
to above, were issued by the Later Gahga monarch, Anantavar- 
man Coda Ganga who ruled Kalihga nearly six or seven hundred 
years after the establishment of the Ganga kingdom there. 
Within this long period of six centuries it is quite possible for the 
original names to get changed or replaced by others. Ambavadi, 
Sedamandala and Kantakavartam. were probably later names 'of 


11. Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 189, v. i. 

12. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. 

13. Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 165 ff. (LL. 49-52, pp, 167-8). 

14. Though the grants alluded to above mention only three king- 
doms which Kamarnava gave to each of the last three of his brothers it 
is evident that he gave one to his second brother Danarnava also and 
ruled one himself sinqe it is stilted that be divided the ponquered country 
into five parts. 
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old tracts of country which went by some other appellations. 
Unless we know their old names it is not possible to identify these 
five tracts with the help of the Early Ganga grants. These five 
tracts or Paficavisayas, the original five kingdoms, ruled by the 
five founder-brothers of the Ganga kingdom, will, if identified, 
enable us to know the original territory in Kalinga conquered 
by them. 

The term Pancavisaya itself seems to furnish the clue to 
identify these original five districts or kingdoms. What are these 
Paficavisayas? Ffsaj/a which is skin to msira means a country, 
a well demarcated territory or district like Vefigi Visay a, i aka- 
visaya, Kammavisaya and so on. If Ffsaya means a country 
or a district does the term Panca, like Vengi, Paka, and Kamma, 
represent a particular territorial division, or does it denote a group 
of five territorial divisions or districts? It appears to me that 
the term applies both. The term Panca represents a proper name 
and the numeral five as well, indicating five districts. It seems 
to be the surviving relic signifying the very ancient term Pancali 
of the Early Ganga grants. 

The Early Ganga grants of Kalinga bring to our notice four 
ter,ritorial divisions or districts, the name of each of which ends 
with Pancali. They are (i) Korasodaka Paiicali, ('«') Pusyagiri 
PanCali, (m) Devanna Paficali and (w)’Oikhali Pahcali. 

Korasodaka Pancali. 

The earlieet mention of the orgsodaka Pancgli is found in the 
very early Korashanda plates^® of Visakhavarman. Again we 
find mention of the same district in the Chicacole plates’-® of 
Indravarman, dated in the 138th year and the Tekkali plates” of 
Devendravarman dated in the 192nd year of the Ganga era. Of 
these three grants the first one registers the gift of the village of 
Tampoyaka in the district of Korasodaka PanCali to some brahmans 
of the Atreya gotra. Koroshand, the village in which these plates 
were discovered, is, according to- Mr. P. Satyanarayana Rajaguru, 
two miles from Uppalada, north-east of Parlakimedi,'-® but ac- 
cording to Mr. G.Rama'das, six miles to the south of Parlakimedi” 


15. Ep, Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 23 ff. 

16. Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII, pp. 122 ff. The date was corrected to 138 
(See Ep. Ind. Vol, XVIII, p. 308). 

17. Ind, Hist. Quart., Vol, XT, pp. 301-02. These plates were re- 
cently reedited in the same journai (Vol. XX, pp. 232 ff) by Mr. R. K. 
Ghoshal under the caption “Tirlingi inscription of Devendravarman, son 
of Gunarnava (Ganga) year 192'’, 

18. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soo., Vol. X, p. 164. 

19. Ep. Ind. Vol. XXI, p, 24, 
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which appears to be evidently wrong. Both these scholars identify 
Korasodaka after which the Paflcali took its name, with the present 
village of Koroshanda, the place of dicovery of these plates because 
of the similarity in their names. This identification is untenable 
for this reason. A study of the old place names reveals the fact 
that the anMnasiVms (nasals) found in the early forms of names of 
persons or villages generally either retain, drop or are subject to 
other philological changes in their transformation into modern ones 
and that they are not newly developed if they are entirely absent 
in the early forms. Of the two names under discussion Korasodaka 
is the early form and Koroshanda, the modern one. So Korasoda'(ka) 
which is devoid of an anunasika can never become Koroshanda^o 
according to the above dictum. Moreover, Koroshanda which is 
two miles distant from Uppalada, must be said to have been 
situated in the Pusyagiri PanCal’i Visaya as will be shown later on 
and not in the Korasodaka Pancgli Visaya.^i Neither Mr. P. Sat- 
yanarayana Rajaguru nor Mr. G. Ramadas attempted to identify 
Tampoyaka. 

The other two grants, the Ohicacole plates of Indravarman 
and the Tekkali plates of Devendravarman record the gift of 
villages Talamiila and Navatula respectively. Navatuli is cor- 
rectly identified by Mr. R. K. Ghoshal with the hamlet of Nautala, 
situated about six miles to the south-west of Parlafcimedi. Be- 
sides Navatula the Tekkali plates mention Kellada, Tampuva, and 
Majava among the boundaries of the village granted. These vill- 
ages can now be easily indentified. They are identical with the 
present villages of Kallata, Tampa and Maluva respectively — all 
to the south or south-west of Parlakimedi in the taluk of the same 
name. Hence, it is certain that the Korasodaka Paficalivisaya 
lay to the south-west of Parlakimedi and not to its north-east as 
has been conjectured by Mr. P. Satyanarayana Rajaguru. I 
identify Korasodaka which gave its name to the territory around 
it, with the village of Korasavada, south of Parlakimedi and 
Tampoyaka of Visakhavarman’s grant with the modern village 
of Tampa-Tampuva of Devendravarman’s grant. 

Pusyagiri Paftccdl. 

This is referred to in a record®^ of Devendravarman, son of 
Gunarnava, dated in the 184th year of the Gahga era — the same 


20. Mr, E K. Qhoshal also accepts the identification of Korasodaka 
with the modern Koroshanda — vide, Ind Hist. Quart, Vol. XX, p. 234. 

21. Some of the Early Gangra grants suffix Viftaya also to the term 
Pancah. This adding of the term Visaya to Pancali reminds us of the 
ancient usage of suffixing the synonymous terms nadu and Visaya also 
to prop=>r names denoting geographical divisions, such as Venginandu 
Visaya, Velanandu Visaya and soon, 

22. Jour. A.ndh. Hist, Res, Soc„ Vol, II, pp. 275 ff; Ep. Ind. Vo], 
XXVI, pp, 62 ff. 
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king-donor of the Chicacole plates referred to above. These 
plates are said to have been discovered in the Dharmalingesvara 
temple at Sudaba or Sudava according to Mr. G. K. Ghoshal and 
Adaba or Adava according to Mr. P. Satyanarayana Rajaguru. 
This record registers the grant of Huduvaka in the Pusyagiri 
Pancalivisaya to brahmans. Huduvaka, is rightly identified with 
Adaba or Adava, the place of discovery of these plates. Adaba 
is three miles' distant to the east of Uppalada which, is again two 
miles distant from Koroshanda or Korosanda. So the territorial 
division of Pusyagiri Paficalivisaya which comprised Huduvaka or 
the present village of Adaba in it, may be safely located to the 
north-east of Parlakimedi, though its extent and boundaries cannot 
be precisely defined. 

Cikhah Pancah. 

There are two more Paficalls — the Devanna Paficali and the 
Oikhali PanCall. The former district is mentioned in the Parlaki- 
medi plates^® of Indravarinadeva of the 91st year of the Gaega 
era, and the latter, in the Chicacole plates'^^ of Madhukamsrnava- 
deva of the 528th year of the same era. The reading of the text 
of the latter inscription is full of mistakes. The passage contain- 
ing the name of the district was read wrongly as "‘■Kalinjamanda- 
laprativadha - Trikhalipancatyastasti-cincali - Patty apura-par antes- 
vara.'' Its correct reading is as follows : '‘Kalingamandala-pra- 
tivaddha (pratibaddha) Cikhalipancalyani-sa ? sti {? Svasti) Cikhali- 
Patyapura-paramesvara. It is difficult to locate Cikhah Paficali. 
These Chicacole plates register the grant of the three villages of 
Padugrama, Hondaravada and Morakhini to a certain Vaisya, 
named Erapa Ngyaka, an inhabitant of Dantapura but residing 
at Padugrama at the time of the grant. These villages were 
clubbed together and converted into a Vaisyagrahara by the 
grantor, Laksma^a Ramadeva, lord of Cikhah-Patyspura^® in the 


23. Ind. Ant., Vol. XVI, pp. 131 ff. 

24. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. VIII. pp. 180-182 and 168-170 
and C. P. No. 5 of 1918-19, Kalinga Sanoika. 

25. There is some difference of opinion regarding the reading of 
the name of this town, between Mr. O. Raraadas and Mr. P. Satyanarayana 
Rajaguru. While the former reads the concerned passage as “Aah'nga- 
mandala-prattvada Trikhali Pancalj/astasi-Cincali-Patyapura paramesvara..” 
and so on Mr. Satyanarayana Rajaguru corrects it as "Kalingamandala- 
prattvadha- Cikhali PancolyastasU (.stasta)- CikhaU-Patnapura-paramesvara...” 
etc. On consulting the excellent plates (given in the Jour. Bi. Or, Res. 
Soc., Vol., XVIII between pages 294 95) I find that Mr, Rajaguru’s read- 
ing of the passage is correct with the exception of Patnapura. The 
conjunct consonant ‘tya’ is very clear. Having read 'Patyapura in- 
correctly as ‘Patnapura’ Mr. Satyanarayana Rajaguru makes certain 
identifications (vide. Jour. Andh. Res. Soc., Vol. X, !pp. 164-168). I am 
unable to approve of them as they are based on wrong reading, 
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Oikhali PafaCali, who was a subordinate of the Early Ginga king 
Madhukainarnava of the 538th year of the Ganga era. This 
village Patyipura seems to have been named Cikhali-Patyapura. 
that is, Patygpura or Pattapura attached to or situated in Oikhali- 
Pancali. This village seems to have been called Cikhali-Patyapura 
in order to distinguish it from probably another Patyapura, 
situated elsewhere in the Zalinga country. It appears likely 
that Patyapura or Pattapura and Padugrama are identical. I am 
further inclined to identify this Patyapura (Pattapura and Padu- 
grama) and Hondaravada with the present villages of Padda and 
Haddaravada or Haddiva’da in the Parlakimedi taluk. If these 
identifications are accepted then the region around the three 
villages may be taken to have corresponded to the ancient terri- 
torial division of Oikhali Pancali. 

Devanna Pancali. 

With the scanty material now available it is difficult to 
locate Devanna Paficali. No village by name Devanna is now 
known. There are two villages bearing the same name Devada, 
one in the Tekkali taluk and the other in the Chicacole taluk, 
Ganjam district. It is not known if any one of these villages 
was called Devanna in ancient times. But it seems certain that 
because the three Paficalis, Korasodaka, Pusyagiri and Gikhali 
were adjacent to one another and that these were later on com- 
bined into a single administrative division it is therefore likely that 
this Devanna Paficali also must have been in their neighbourhood. 

We thus come to know of four PaScalis. The term pafica in 
Pancali itself suggests that there should have been five territorial 
divisions and not four. This is, as has been- known to us, further 
corroborated by the grants of the later Gahgas of Kalihga which 
inform us that the original five countries were combined into a 
single administrative unit with an officer called Pgtra over each, 
supervised by a Ranaka, governor of the Pafioavisayas. 

Dagha Paficali. 

Happily a new copper-plate grant which was discovered a 
few years back in the Ganjam district, furnishes the name of the 
fifth Paficali. This grant belongs to king Simantavarman or 
Mahasamantavarman as he is also called, an Early Ganga ruler 
of Kalinga, and registers the grant ef Pratisthapura in the Dagha 
Paficaii visaya to some brahmans on the occasion of the sun’s 
passage to the north (Uttarsyana punyakala) in the 64th year 
of the Ganga era. Pratisthapura is unidentifiable. It seems 
probable that the name of the village is the Sanskritised form 
of some desi name like Peruruperu being equivalent to the Sanskrit 
word Pratistha. This tendency to sanskritise ordinary, village 
names in early times in Kalinga may be observed from the time 
of Umavarman who issued the Bfhatprostha grant. 


36. Ep. Ind. Vol. Xil, pp. 4 ff. 



t)agha Paficali which comprised in it the village of Pratistha- 
pura, must have also been adjacent to some one of the four Paficalis 
mentioned above. 

Pancavisay a which was constituted into one administrative 
division by combining these five Pancalis together, appears, there- 
fore, to have comprised a major portion of the Parlakimedi taluk 
and probably portions of any one or more of its adjacent taluks 
in the Ganjam district. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ANANTAVARM A CHODAGANGA OF 
KALINGADESA, A. D. 1076-1147. 

BY 

Sri r. Subba Rao, 

History Lecturer, Government Arts College and Vice-President. 

Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajamundry. 

(1) Sources. — G. P. and Stone Inscriptions, Coins, Archaeo- 
logical remains and Literature. 

(2) Introduction. — Parentage, early career, connection with 
Cholas and Chalukyas and Ohedis. His father, Devendravarma 
Raja Raja I (A. D. 1069-1076) gained a great victory against the 
Dramilas (Tamils) or Cholas and married Rajasundari, the dau- 
ghter of Rajendra Chola I (A. D. 1015-1042). He rescued Vijaya- 
ditya Vll (the stepbrother of Raja Raja Narendra of .Vengi 
(A. D. 1022 to 1063) from the hands of Vira Rajendra (A. D. 1063-70) 
who invaded Vengi and reinstated him on the throne. The 
Dirghasi Inscr. dated A. D. 1075 refers to Banapati, the Brahmin 
Minister and Commander of Raja Raja, as having conquered 
Vengi and a Draksha Rama Inscr. dated A. D. 1081 refers to his 
being a Minister in Anantavarma Chodaganga’s reign also. Both 
these kings claim victories over Cholas when they invaded Vengi 
and refer to their help to Vijayadita VII (A. D. 1063-1077). 

Anantavarma Chodaganga got the throne when he was very 
young and ruled for 72 years. He had a long and victorious 
reign like that of Kulottunga Choda and Vikramaditya VI. Just 
like them he was a great warrior. He held several sovereign 
titles like Baja Parameswara, Parama Bhattaraka, Parama- 
brahmanya, Trikalingaadhipati, etc. He had se^reral wives of 
rwhom two Oholamahadevi (Jayamgondar) and Kasturikamodini 
■were Chief queens (Pattamahishis). _ Kasturika son Kamarnava 
succeeded the father to the throne in A. D. 1147, and ruled till 
1156 . Another queen was named Indira and her son Raghava 



succeeded Kamarnava and ruled from 1156 to 1170. Two sons 
of another wife Ohandralekha then ruled successively : Raja Raja II 
from 1170 to 1194 and Aniyanka Bhima from 1194 to 1198. Thus, 
the father and his four sons ruled from A. D. 1076_ to 1198 over 
the whole of Kalinga extending from R. Godavari in the soutli 
to R. Gangas in the north. This, I consider, is a unique feature. 
Anantavarma Chodaganga had a bn/ther named Ulagiyamvamda 
Perraadideva whose wife was named Pallava Mahadevi and the 
son born to them named Peddajiyyanayani Chodaganga was made 
a Mahimandalika (Governor-in-chief of a Province) along with 
the father during the period A. D. 1132 to 1139. 

(3) CongMests.— Chodaganga was a benevolent and absolute 
I'uler served by several faithful generals, commanders and minis- 
ters. The Primier was Pinnayabhat, a learned and clever 
Brahmin. Banapati, a brahmin general who served his father 
in the Vengi campaigns took Kimidi, Kosala, Gidrisingi and 
Oddadesa and was made a Governor. The Foreign Secretary 
(Sandhi Vigrahi) was Sommula Rechana also a learned brahmin, 
Anantavarma Chodaganga was crowned in A. D. 1076 in Kalinga- 
nagara or Modern Mukhalingam in Parlakimidi Talug. From 
his own C. P. grants and those of his successors, we learn that his 
empire extended to R. Godavari in the south, the city of Midnapur 
in the north, the Bay of Bengal in the east and the E. Ghats in 
the west. From his Visa! inscr. of S’ 1040 we learn that he 
conquered Vengi and Utkala countries 1132 A. D. A Sreekurman 
insc. states that having subdued the Western, Northern and 
eastern countries, he satisfied Devas, Rsis, Pitrus and Brahmanas 
with rich gifts. He changed his capital to Cuttack in A. D. 1135 
from which time he took up the title of Paramavaishnava and 
Chakravarti. The Madalapanji states that he defeated Suvarna, 
the last of Kesain kings and succeeded to Utkala. He was defeated 
by Ratnadeva of Chedi Line who bears the title of Trikalinga- 
adhipati but soon Anantavarma won back his supremacy. The 
Pittapur Inscr. states that, after Eulottunga Chola’s death in 
A. D. 1118 when his son Vikramachola left the Vengi Viceroyalty 
in the hands of Velnati Cholas and retired to the south, Vengi 
suffered from internal strife and foreign invasions. It was then 
that Chodaganga conquered that part of Vengi lying to the north 
of R. Godavari called South Kalinga. But this did not go without 
being challenged by Vikramaditya VI, the W. Chalukya Emperor 
and after him by Velnati chiefs who claim to have burnt Kalinga 
but Anantavarma finally conquered and annexed the country in 
A. D. 1135, when Vikramachola died as stated in Sreekurmam 
Inscription. Hence the change of capital to Cuttack. 

Administration . — His Inscriptions found in the Sreekurmam 
and Mukhalingam Temples, published in S. 1. 1. Vol. V, Nos. 1005 
to 1342, are the most important of all, as they throw a flood of 
light on the social and political conditions of the times. The 
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Jfimpire was divided into several Mandalams or Provinces and 
each Mandala into several IT a das or Vishayas or Districts and 
each Vishaya into several gramas or villages. The- army was 
also organised. There were several cities and towns. Several 
ofdces and officers are mentioned both civil and military. Thus, 
Gangaikonda Chola Valanandu, Guddavadinandu, Jantaru Nadu, 
Prolanadu, Pottapi Nadu, Pakanadu, Dimili Vishaya, Varaha 
Vartani, Vomkhara bhoga, Prakkinadu etc, etc. are all mentioned. 
Most of the villages or hamlets or agrahara granted to Brahmins 
or temples or ministers or commanders are found in these Nadus. 
Gifts were made with the knowledge of the Janapadas Ministers 
and Rashtrakuta Pramukhas and they were exempted from paying 
taxes or dues. Several officers like Karanam (village accountant) 
Purohit (Priest), Puravasi (Town head), Talavari (village policeman) 
Danclanayaka (Magistrate), Dandapasi (Police Inspector), Raja 
Guru (Royal Advisor), Maha Pradain (Chief Minister), Mahasandi 
Vigrahi (Secretary General for Peace and War), Mahasenapati 
(Commander-in-chief) Mahadandavasi (Inspector-General of Police) 
Mahamandalika (Governor-General), Mahapatra (Palatine Chief 
or Frontier Guard) and others are mentioned in inscriptions. 

The King's Revenue was derived from Crown lands, customs 
dues, benevolences and tributes. Salt and abkari fetched a good 
sum, being Government monopolies. Royal expenditure was divided 
into four kinds: (1) administrative charges, (2) religious bene- 
factions, (3) public Works, (4) household expenses. There was 
coinage of varied type and metal : Madas, Ganda — -Madas, Maila 
Madas, Matsya Madas, Ganga Madas, Fanams, Chinuams, Tankas 
(gold, silver and copper) and Matsya Gadyas, etc. etc. 

Conclusion . — Anantavarma was served by a hierarchy of 
military and civil feudatory officers called Maharajah, Maha 
Samantas, Yuvarajas, Mahapradhams, Maharanakas, Mahaman- 
dalikas, Mahasandhivigrahikas, Mahamahattaras, Mahaclauka- 
nayakas, Mahasenapatis, Mahapatras, etc., etc. Similarly, there 
were Dt. and local officers. The minute administrative divisions 
and the army of officers of several grades would show that Choda 
Ganga Empire reached a state of perfect organisation in the 
11th and 12th centuries. Ohodaganga had also connections with 
foreign dynasties like Cholas, Ohalukyas, Ohedi Kalachuries and 
Kesaris and Senas of Bengal. ll\ie Kalingpattu-Parani states that 
Kuttotunga defeated the ruler of W. Kalinga but this was not 
Ohodaganga. Kullotunga’s conquest helped him to annex the 
country about 1135 A. D. He built many temples and tanks. 
He was a great Patron of art and letters. AfW* a long and 
illustrious reign he died in 1147. 



THEOCRACY IN MEDIAEVAL KERALA 
BY 

Me. K. V. KEISHNA AyyaE, Zamorin’s College, Calicut. 

From the beginning of the ninth to the end of the eighteenth 
century A. D. Kerala was under a theocracy such as that which 
a Hildebrand or an Innocent might have envied. Throughout 
this long period, the will of a small community of Brahmins, the 
Namputiris, was law in the land. The sanction behind it was not 
any armed force, but their supposed power as ‘god-compellers’ 
to secure divine favour for the obedient and bring down divine 
anger on the recalcitrant. 

(1) The Namputiris formed a separate order by themselves. 
Like the clergy in the Middle Ages they lived a life of their own, 
apart from the rank and file of the people. As Brahmins they 
occupied the top of the social pyramid. And as Kerala Brahmins 
they had certain peculiarities and privileges denied to all other 
Brahmins. They were distinguished by their mode of living, dress, 
and fashions, primogamy or the restriction of marriage to the 
eldest son, consequent polygamy, impartibility of the family and 
seclusion of women. And on account of the custom of hopergamy 
the younger scions were eagerly sought after as consorts to the 
princesses of the royal families. 

(2) They were social dictators. They were not only the 
priests or purohitas of the chiefs and noblemen, they gave the law 
also in all social and religious matters. Kerala owes its sixty- 
three anacarams or peculiar social customs to them. 

(3) The Namputiri’s person was sacrosanct. No one dared 
molest him. He had the free run of Kerala. So much so they 
had been found acting as spies and helping rival princes in 
the land. 

(4) No coronation was -valid without their '■rice-pouring'. 
No chieftain began his rule without their blessing conferred by 
pouring rice over his head. And every chieftain, before his formal 
installation, had to swear before Alvanceri Tamprakkal, who 
still officiates at the Murajapam ceremony in Travancore or Kal- 
panceri Tamprakkal, whose family became extinct in the seven- 
teenth century, that he would protect cow and Brahmins. 

(5) Their temple states constituted a large part of Kerala. 
Even _ as much as a third of the land was ruled by their temple 
and village republics. Some not more than 2 sq. miles in area, 
a few not less than 400 sq. miles in extent, they constituted 
islands of spiritual states in the midst of secular princes and chiefs. 
And no king however powerful dared enter their limits without 

^31 
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their permission. In times of war they had served as sanctuaries 
for fugitive princes. Their government was carried on in the 
name of the deity. Not that here were not Brahmin chiefs like 
the princely bishops of Mediaeval Europe. But their authority 
was maintained by physical force rather than spiritual sanctions. 

(6) The chiefs fought out their quarrels. Whenever dissen- 
sions arose amongs the Namputiris, like the Pope in the Middle 
Ages they caused the temporal chiefs, both Brahmin and Nayar, 
to espouse their cause. Thus arose the great political division 
in the land called the Panniyurkur and Covarakkur, the allies 
respectively of Panniyur and Oovaram, two rival republics now 
in British Malabar. 

C?) These republics and Pe Namputiris in general defended 
their rights in the last resort by threatening to starve themselves to 
death. The death of a Brahmin in these circumstances entailed 
the sin of Brahmahatya on the ruler concerned and he dared not 
incur it. Powerful chiefs had been compelled to make amends 
for their transgression by starvation, actual or threatened. 

This was also the remedy when a Brahmin was the ag- 
gressor, The temporal chief was compelled to punish the guilty 
Brahmin by confiscating his land, if excommunication and other 
social penalties were deemed too light. 
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delivered in 

Section III (Early Medieval India from 1206 to 1526 A, D.) 
Friends, 

I am grateful to you for electing me to this Chair, 
and, in offering me this honour you have departed from your 
old traditions. For I do not formally belong to the frater- 
nal group of your universities, nor have I been at all 
educated in a school or a college affiliated to any university. 
I have been brought up purely in institutions of oriental 
types and L represent that school of thought. So in select, 
ing me ,for this presidential Chair, you have given 
ample proof of your large-heartedness, which is not only 
a matter of much appreciation but also a happy augury for 
joint colloborations of persons educated in eastern and 
western forms of instruction. And I hope that in future 
the differences of these divergent types of education will 
not be obstacles in the w-iy of accomplishing commendable 
objects of literary and educational pursuits. We are living 
at such a fateful juncture of time when we must have love 
and regard for our own tongue,* and must at the same time 
co-operate with the scholars, who are carrying on works 
in the language of their own country. And so my eleva- 
tion to this chair shall, I hope, symbolise the unity of 
co-ordinate enterprises of literary workers, who are devoted 
to historioa.1 researches through the medium of Hindustani 
and English languages. 

Before dealing with the real subject matter. I shall 
like to draw your attention to a particular point of view, 
with which the history of India is generally written. This 
point of view is saturated with the evils, which have not 
as yet been roundly denounced by an authoritative organi- 
sation. I am referring to the communal idiosyncracies, 
which are being adopted during the course' of writing 
historical books. Politics has been dragged into the art 
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of researches of history also. This has inevitably led 
to estrangement and discord amongst various commu- 
nities living in this country. A lot of materials could 
have been gleamed up for the brighter side of the Muslim 
rule in India, but the nation, which succeeded after their 
downfall, resorted to the dexterous device of extolling its 
own merits by either minimising or disparaging the state 
craft of it predecessors. The department of public educa- 
tion, manned previously by the foreigners, was also utilised 
to serve this purpose. The glory of the present rule was 
eulogised in the text-books by presenting a horrid picture 
of the past regime. Indian historical text-books narrated 
and re-narrated in different ways the same story, which 
produced bitter effects in youthful hearts, and this bitter- 
ness has ever been the cause of dis-agreement in our every 
day life. 

Some fifteen or sixteen years back I addressed in 
Triohinopoly a joint public meeting of the Hindus and the 
Muslims under the Ohairmanship of a retired judge of the 
Madras High Court, and I asserted that communal canker 
originates in institutions, which begin with 0, I mean, 
colleges and courts. This is not to be laughed at, and I 
shall ask you to ponder over the truth of it. 

After the last G-reat War, education is under the direct 
supervision of our own countrymen. History of India is 
being taught by our own compatriots, who also compile 
various text-books, and conduct researches on the deeds and 
achievements of the Kings of different periods. But I 
regret to find that they are still treading upon the path of 
their foreign predecessors. And so the imperative need is 
to be guided by the pure motive of neutralising the evils 
of the previous system of writing and teaching history, 
and recasting it in order to create harmony and concord 
.amongst the various peoples of this country. Historical 
facts are raw materials, which can be manufactured into 
any shape and form. A biased and unbiased historian can 
interpret one and the same historical incident in two 
different ways. Now-a-days it has become a popular prac- 
tice to make fascile generalisations out of sporadic events, 
although history began as an innocent art of recording facts 
in pure and simple ways. But this innocence has been 
converted into a clever ruse by making a plausible inter- 
pretation of an event and indulging at the same time in 
■ a lively discussion on it. So a historical account is depicted 
bv two different historians in a manner, which suits and 
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serves their purpose. The history of the last Great War 
is a glaring example of this tendency. The _ members of 
the warring nations wrote its history from their own angle 
of vision. How the art of historical narration^ is being 
manipulated in the present war, can better be judged by 
the news broadcast from different countries. _ The study 
of history has thorefore become a great factor in creating 
dissensions as well as nourishing cordial relations amongst 
the various nations. And so I shall request yoU) the his- 
torians of India, to realise the grave responsibility which 
lies upon you. You can plan out a brighter future for your 
country or carve out a darker one for it. We have to live 
and die together in this country* So it, will be simply be- 
traying our trust to the cause of country if we help to 
germinate hatred and enmity amongst ourselves by em- 
phasising the harrowing tales of the past, and harbouring 
grievances for them. 

There were two Muslim writers, whose high ideals 
of authorship are worthy of being imitated. One of them 
was ancestorally a Turk, but had in his heart a great love 
and admiration for the soil of India. I refer to Amir 
Khusro, who, by a mixture of Persian and Bhasha, tried 
to create a new language and a new cultural taste during 
the Muslim rule. It was he, who brought about harmony 
in Indian poetry by borrowing words from the languages 
of the ruler and the ruled, and it was he, who introduced 
a new tone in Indian music by interlinking some of its 
melody with those of the Iranian rythms. He also wrote 
in his mathnavi ‘Nuh Siphar’ a chapter on India, in which 
he has exhibited the excellence of his poetical talent in 
extolling the art, learning and literature of this country. 
The other scholar was Mir Ghulam Ali Azad Bilgrami, 
who died only 163 years back. A greater Muslim historian, 
and a more meritorious poet in Arabic has not been born 
in India. He was a poet in Hindi also, and he inherited 
the love of Hindi poetry from his family. One of his 
Arabic works, Sabh-at-ul-Marjan Fi Athar-i-ffindustan, the 
most vivid account of India from his pen, has made this 
land the envy of the world. The Muslim historians of the 
present age may be animated with the same sublimity of 
thoughts, which imbued the above two writers of the past. 

A good number of books have been recently written 
by Indian scholars on the period, which will be discussed 
by us in to-day’s deliberations. We are certainly obliged 
to the teaching staff of the various universities, who have 
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i3C)ntributed greatly to the historical literature of this period. 
But the authorship of most of these works was inspired 
by the desire of earning some degree of a university, and 
so the list of these authors consists of either research 
students or some young members of a teaching staff. They 
have to undertake researches with the limitations of time 
and scope, and they have also to keep into consideration 
the personal inclinations or ideology of their academic 
guides. They are thus forced to agglomerate a mass of 
facts within a short duration of time. And so it is not a 
matter of much surprise if we find haphazard surmises, 
fascile generalisations and hasty conclusions in their his- 
torical researches. There are some scholars who, in spite 
of being not very adequately equipped with the knowledge 
in Persian, have built the edifices of their researches on 
the original sources of Persian text-books by seeking ex- 
traneous helps from others. There are some writers, who 
have not cared to go deep down into the principles and the 
fundamentals of the religion of the Muslim rulers, still they 
have formulated some theory of their own on the religo- 
political policy of the latter by either quoting or referring 
to the opinion of some literary luminaries. I am painfully 
surprised to find that in some historical researches Islamic 
Shari’at is expounded with the help of Encyclopaedia of 
Islam ; Islamic jurisprudence is explained with the aid 
of Macdonald’s ‘Muslim Theology and Jurisprudence’, 
different aspects of Islam being discussed in the light of 
Rev. Hughe’s ‘Dictionary of Islam,’ and the theories of 
Islamic politics, kingship and finances being delineated on 
the authority of Arnold and Aglinides. This erroneous 
method of researches casts sometimes a great aspersion 
on the religion of Muslim rulers, and some of such literary 
colloborations, instead of bearing an impressive character 
of historical truth, serve only to engender bitterness and 
acrimony of feelings amongst the readers. We undoubtedly 
owe a debt of gratitude to the European Orientalists, who 
have made appreciable contributions to Islamic learning 
and literature, but it is not at all advisable to rely entirely 
on their researches or points of view or opinions regarding 
the Islamic Shariat, dogmas and jurisprudences. If an 
investigator of truth tries to adjudge really the policy or 
behaviour of Muslim rulers in the light of their religion, 
he must have his knowledge direct from the original, trust- 
worthy and authoritative works of Muslim divines and 
jurists. If it is not possible to derive benefits from these 
works, due to ignorance of languages in which they are 
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written, the luxury of authorship must not then he indulged 
in. For it is not advisable to discuss the trend of politics 
in the light of mis-intrepreted fundamentals and mis- 
construed laws of religion. _ . . 

I shall request my friends to keep this always in their 
view that the kings of medieval India were, no doubt, 
Muslims but w'ere not the representatives of Islam. As 
adherents of Islam they wielded the sceptre, but the ways 
of their kingship and models of their government wmre not 
exclusively based on Islamic principles. They were reli- 
giously fresh converts and were racially either Turks or 
Pathan or Hindus. So in spite of being Muslims for one 
or more generations, they could not make themselves 
perfect followers of Islam, nor did they try to govern their 
states according to Islamic conceptions of sovereignty, nor 
did their military commanders of expeditionary forces 
observe the Islamic ideals in treating their vanquished foes. 
This will be clear if we read in Ziauddin Barani’s Tarikh- 
i-Firoz Shahi the long discourse, which Sultan Alauddin 
had with Qadi Mughithuddin or from studying the nature 
of Muhammad Taghulq’s general massacre, in which he 
made no distinction between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
When Muhammad bin Qasim, along with his Arab army, 
stepped into Sind a,-t the invitation of the Budhists, he 
clarified, at the very beginning of his rule, the political 
status of the Hindus under his regime, and they enjoyed 
the same privileges, which the Oompauinons of the Holy 
Prophet had bestowed upon the Persians, after they were 
subdued. They were declared to be ljUS J»l (resembling 
the People of the Book), and they, except in regulation of 
marriage and slaughter of animals, w’ere to be accorded 
the same kind of treatment which the People of Book got 
under the Muslim rule. The temples of the Hindus were 
to enjoy the same position, which the Atashkada did in 
Persia, and as the Holy Companions did not demolish the 
latter, so the temples were also saved from being dismantled, 
and they remained, as they were, in Sind and Multan under 
the Muslim government till the 4th century A. H. Biladhuri 
and many Arab travellers have given their descriptions. 
But I regret to say that the Turkish conquerors in waging 
wars in India, overlooked the Islamic laws of war and 
peace, victory and booty as well as income and expenditure. 
Still their questionable behaviour is ascribed to the Islamic 
Shari’at, although Islam has provided a clear and definite 
code, which regulates how to deal with the Dhimis by 
mutual agreement. And according to Islamic jurisprudence 


tio old tern pies were to be demolished. But this sort of 
disoussioB is generally made an object 'of much confusion, 
and so the history of the Muslim rulers of India has dwind- 
led into a confused mass of controversy. Their adminis- 
tration, along with their religious laws and injunctions, 
are depicted sometimes in a horrible manner. This has 
re-action amongst the other group of writers, who try to 
defend every deed and eoctol every action of the Muslim 
rulers. The virtue of researches is thus transformed into 
the vices of bitter criticisms in the historical works of the 
respective authors. There are, of course, some scholars, 
who hold balanced views on the merits and demerits of 
a Muslim ruler’s administration. But there is a class of 
historians, who try to assume the role of an impartial 
writer by appreciating a few meritorious deeds of a Muslim 
King, and then, under the garb of this appreciation, indulge 
in adverse criticisms on various other aspects of his conduct 
and government. They thus prejudice their readers' minds 
and avoid at the same time being called biassed writers. 
This is however very misleading. Historical criticisms 
must be free from all imputed motives. Glorious deed of 
a king must be eulogised and not underrated, and their evil 
actions must be depreciated and not defended. 

This must always be kept in view that the Muslim 
rulers were no doubt the temporal heads, but were not the 
spiritual luminaries and divines, who were expected to be 
free from all failings and shortcomings. If they committed 
some political errors or adopted some improper course, we 
do not need to offer any apology on their behalf, nor are 
we to feel ashamed of overselves for their lapses. No 
nation can boast of having all of its rulers and conquerors 
as paragons of virtues. Each country in every age had 
good as well as bad kings. So it is quite erroneous to carp 
and cavil at a ruler’s religion for this personal mistakes. 
This sort of criticism is avoided while dealing with the 
history of the Hindu rule in ancient India as well as the 
Christian rule in modern India. This is good. History 
must not be made a vehicle of propagating some or other 
thoughts. It is merely a tale of' accidents and incidents, 
and a biography of nations. All the chronicles must be 
recorded accordingly. Is the history of England not replete 
with wars and battles? Did not the different sections in- 
habiting there have various civil quarrels and strifes since 
the days of the Roman conquest till the present days of 
Angol-Saxon rule ? Was there no Bloodshed between Scot- 
land, Wales, Ireland and England ? But the history of these 
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Now let us have a talk on the historical literature of 
the neriod which is a subject of to-day s discussion. The 
IrLtesf ohstacle for a scholar, trying to deal with some or 
Shei aspects of this neriod, is the paucity of contemporary 
biiiriSl sources. Like the Timurites, the ralers of this 
aie dirnot have any full-fledged department for recording 
chronicles and events of their rule. Some men-of-letters 
were by their own accord to write history, which 

reniesented chiefly their own view points. At present we 
Kot want much the details of chivalrous fights in battle- 
fieldrorthe adventurous tales of a conqueror. We require 
description of civilization, culture, society, leaining,liter- 
X’e architecture as well as the commercial, industrial 
rnd ecoLmic conditions of a people, without which their 

Sory cannot he faithfully written. But m former days 

the historians tried to write history, in which they re- 
nresented purely their own tastes and idiosyncracies. So 
a historical feature, which 

is a matter of little or no consideration for us, and the 
tMngs, which are regarded highly important by us, were 
either brushed aside or described very succinctly by them. 
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Still, however, the present historians can get lots of 
materials from the extant contemporary sources, if they 
can only afford to labour hard with a genuine desire to 
make a real contribution to the art of writing history. 
My illustrious and revered teacher, late Maulana Shibli 
Nomani said very often that during the course of his 
researches, he prepares sweets by gathering crystals of 
sugar out of ants’ mouth. So if a scholar makes a similar 
kind of endeavour, there is no reason why he should not 
get ample materials for his subject matter. But the modern 
scholars, owing to multifarious activities in the different 
phases of their life, have not been able to give much time 
to their literary collaborations. Their efforts are therefore 
confined mainly to the transformation of historical details 
and descriptions, from the Persian original sources to 
English, Urdu aud Hindi languages with a little bit of 
their own comments and criticisms. In this way these 
languages are being greatly enriched by a mass of llicer- 
ature, or a literary man of mediocre taste gets some books 
for pleasure reading or a large namber of text-books are 
made available to the student of different universities. But 
this sort of historical literature fails to quench the literary 
thirst of the intellectuals, nor does it help the present 
succeeding generations of the past rulers to visualise a 
hopeful future by reading a glorious record of their ances- 
tors. For the resplendant glories of the past infuse not 
only a sense of pride in a nation but also serve as great 
incentive for making its future brighter. And it is there- 
fore a very effective device to bring ruin upon a nation 
is to present before it a vilified and woeful account of 
its past deeds, which makes it consciously or uncons- 
ciously hate and despise its historical and cultural tradi- 
tions. The contemporary literature of the period under 
review can be dextrously utilized for this purpose. 

All the historical books of the period were written in . 
a chivalrous age after the Iranian models. The greatest 
merit in a person at that time was his sterling qualities 
in soldiership. Every individual tried to glorify himself 
by performing some heroic deeds in battle-fields. The inen- 
offletters, who could not, like the wi elders of sword, afford 
to take part in battles, tried to pour out their military 
spirits and warlike passions in the pages of their historical 
works, and they revelled in presenting the vivid pictures 
of wars and battles. And to-day when a casual reader 
peruses it, he finds it a catalogue of slaughterjand bloodshed. 
This personal leaning of the historians has been a cause 
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of many important ■ historical aspects being altogether 
neglected, and it appears that the rulers of this age did not 
do anything, but waged wars and fought battles only. This 
impression was made deeper through the perusal of Sir H. 
M. Elliot’s History of India as told by its own historians’. 
We owe a great debt to Sir H. M. Elliot for he undertook 
extra-ordinary amount of pains and labour in finding out 
rare and valuable manuscripts of Persian history as well 
as Arabic Geography, and preserved their translations and 
extracts in his book, which is of inestimable help to many 
scholars. But I must say, without any fear of contradic- 
tion, that Sir H. M. Elliot has not been very honest in 
translating the passages and extracts of the various books. 
Some of the books from which he had selected passages 
for translation, had a sufficient amount of literary, cultural, 
sociological and noa-political details also, but he deliberate- 
ly glossed them over, and those, who depended exclusively 
on Sir H. Elliot’s History of India for their researches, 
found the entire history of Muslim period an era of 
“tyranny and capriciousness of despostic rulers”. This had 
a very baneful and pernicious effect, which has been found 
difficult to be obliterated. Sir H. Elliot came to India as 
one of the apostles of the British administration in this 
country, so he took upon himself the task of fostering in 
the hearts of ‘juitive subjects’ ‘a love and admiration of his 
country and its venerable institutions’. He also wanted 
to make them ‘more sensible of the immense advantages 
accruing to them under the mildness and equity of the 
present rule (vide Preface in Sir H. M.Elliot’s History of 
India). And he could, rather did, accomplish this task by 
drawing a woeful picture of the previous rulers’ regime. 

1 asserted ffist now that the Muslim historians of the 
period compiled their history after the Iranian model. 
Different historian^, by writing various books, have chained 
together the political events into a connected whole, W 
• these writers did not try to look into things beyond those 
of the royal court. The Arab historians differ from the 
Iranian ones in their angles of vision from.* The former 
do not confine themselves to the precincts of the royal 
court only, but they try to write the history of the age. 
So they, instead of arranging the historical events accord- 
ing to the successive reigns of various kin^, classify them 
year by year. Tabari, Ibn Athir, Abul Fida etc. have 
adopted the same model in compiling their well known 
historical works. The chief characterstic of an Arab 
historian is that he does not only give the accounts the war 
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and peace of the kings, but also describes the cultural, 
literary and economic conditions of the tinae, although 
these details are sometimes not recorded in an orderly 
manner. For example, the most vivid and the most elaborate 
description of Muhammad Taghluq’s days is available to 
us through Ibn Batutah, who hailed from the Far West. 
No other historian has given a more graphic picture of the 
reign of any other Sultan. Ibn Batutah has also recorded 
some such political particulars as are not to be found in the 
contemporary history written in Persian. But these par- 
ticulars have been found to be true by recent researches. 
He referred to a Muslim State of Mabar (Ooromondol) under 
the sovereignty of Hassan Kaithii. The coins discovered 
by the Archaeological departments have also given proof 
to the existence of this state, and Hakim Shamsullah Qadri 
j of Hyderabad has thus been able to write a good treatise 
namely ‘Salatin-i-M’abar’ in 1928 A. D. It was through 
Ibn B itutah, that the educational institution of Multan 
could be known to us. He also gave us the first hand in- 
formation of the Somar kings of Sind. His Rehela is a 
valuable source of knowledge for the commercial transac- 
tions between India and China through the naval routes. 
He has described Bengal in three of four Persian words 
jl y) ‘Hell full of graces’. The Turks of Turkestan 
also speak of Bengal in the same words. Again, it was 
Batutah, who told us of the Muslim colony of Malabar, the 
Arab kingdom of Sindapur (Goa), the Arab Sultan of Honor 
in the vicinity of Bombay, and the Hindu Rajahs of Malabar 
and other islands. 

Muhammad Taghluq had cordial relations with the 
Abbasid Caliphs of Egypt, so there was a great influx of 
travellars. scholars and ambassadors from Egypt to India. 
This also provided the Arab historians with a great amount 
of mjterials on Indian history. Accordingly the Egyptian 
historian IbnF.dlullah (died 749 A. H./1248 A. D.) in his 
works Masalik-ul-Absar Fi Mamalik-ul Amsar has given 
elaborate details of the cultural, commercial and economic 
conditions of ‘the time, which are very difficult to find in 
contemporary hish rioai books written in Persian. We do 
not find in any of these books the system of education and 
number of educational institutions which existed in the days 
of the Sultans ijpf Delhi, but Ibn Fadlullah writes that in 
Muhammad Taghluq’s reign there were in Delhi one 
thousand Madrasas, one hundred and seventy hospitals, and 
two thousand Khanqahs. The well-known educational insti- 
tution, which was founded after a munificient expenditure 
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by Firoz Shah Taqhlaq, has no doubt been described by 
Ziauddin Barani, but he strives to bewitch us more 
by the glamour and flourishes of his style than to give 
useful informations of the nature of education imparted 
by the different illustrious teachers of the Madrasa. B idr 
Chach and Muthhar Kara jfia- have also made glowing 
references to this institution in his Qasaid, which make 
us still more curious to know its full particulars. The 
chapters of Masalik-ul-Absaroon India, have been translated 
into French and English. This is a tribute to the erudition 
the Arab historians. Another Egyptian historian Abul 
Abbas Qalqashandi (died 821 A. H.) has also reproduced 
the above portion of Maaalik-ul-Absar in Subh-ul-Ashafi 
San’at-il-Insha, and our Shibli Academy 

had published its translation fourteen years back in our 
journal M’arif (December 1930). Many Arab biographers of 
this age viz. Ibn Hajar of Egypt in SMiAll i;U'! ^5 suisif jjj] 

and Shaukani of Yemen in jjaif have, during 

the course of writing biography of eminent persons and 
men ofdetters, given also the account of some contempo- 
rary Muslim rulers of India. This shows that some of 
these rulers were held in great regard for their learning 
and scholarship. 

If there had been an Ibn Batutah, an Ibn Fadlullah, 
and an Abul Abbas Ahmad Qalqashandi in every age, the 
history of Indi i would have been told in an altogether 
different manner. The regime of the Timurite dynasty is 
generally regarded as brighter and more glorious than that 
of the Sultans of Delhi, and this is not because the 
latter were rulers of comparatively mediocre merit or had 
not the same elaborate and admirable type of administra- 
tion, which the succeeding dynasty _ had. The chief reason 
is that no historian was born to paint a true and faithful 
picture of their political greatness and cultural contribu- 
tions, nor did they make any effort to keep records of their 
glorious achievements, which they made under their rule. 
If there had been at least an Abul Fadl, or an Abdul Hamid 
Lahori, or an Abdul Baqi Nehawandi, or a Muhammad 
Kazim, the history of the Sultans of Delhi would have been 
presented in the same grandiloquent and pictursque manner, 
as it really deserved. 

But it now devolves upon the modern scholars to fill 
up the gap, which has been left by the previous writers of 
history. A great hindranqe in the way of researches on 
this period lies, no doubt, also in the , fact that the few 



contemporary historical text books, which have been spared 
to us by the ravages of time, are not easily available. Most 
of these books are still un printed and their manuscripts 
are being preserved in some libraries of India and Europe 
only to provide delightful spectacle to casual visitors. And 
if any writer takes the trouble of making use of these 
manuscripts, we have to make ourselves feel satisfied with 
the information he gives us. We cannot make any comment 
on the genuineness of his infoimation, nor can we thrown 
any . light on the way he tried to utilise it. So the 
useful manuscripts need to be printed, after which the 
labour of the scholars will get lighter and easier. 

We are indebted to the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta for publishing a good number of valuable books. 
Some of the members of the staff of the Muslim University, 
Aligarh, deserve our thanks for editing many manuscripts. 
We owe gratitude to certain scholars of the Agra Univer- 
sity, Oriental College, Lahore and Hyderabad also for the 
great labour they have undertaken in bringing out the 
unprinted works of the period. Yet in spite of it, there 
is still a lot of contemporary literature, which are not easily 
available by scholars. So it will be highly advisable, if 
the Indian Historical Congress or any other institution 
makes a provision for finding out rare manuscripts, and 
publish either their texts or facsimiles, after getting them 
duly edited. For instance, Hassan Nizami wrote Taj-ul- 
M’athir, which treats of the accounts of some slave kings, 
but its historical importance has been reduced diie_ to the 
“exuberant vein” of the author’s style, and so this book 
has not yet been published. It may not be exceedingly 
rich in historical details, yet in between “the rhapsodical 
and topological stuffs” of the book, we get some materials 
which help us to know some social, cultural and sociological 
aspects of the time. The style of the book represents the 
literary taste of the period also. Adab-ul-Harb wa ShujA 
written in Sultan Iltutmish’s reign, is a valuable source 
for the art of war during the period. The Oriental College, 
Lahore has published a part of it, but the want of the entire 
text of the book is badly felt. Muhammad ‘Awfi, a courtier 
of Sultan Iltufcmish wrote Jam’ul-Hikayat wa Lawama’ur 
Rawayat. It consists no doubt of tales and fictions, but 
these fictitious tales give some useful informations regard- 
ing the society of the age. Ziauddin Barani in his Tarikh-i- 
Firoz Shahi, besides mentioning the names of the authors 
of Tabaqat Nasiri, Tajul Mathir, refers also to Tajuddin 
Iraqi, who compiled the history of Allauddin’s conquests. 
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researeli and enquiry. The misunderstandings, which have 
some times been caused due to deficient and faulty «f 
translations, can better be realized by a study of Mr. Hodi- 
walla’s book, ‘‘Studies in Indo-Musliin History’b A research 
scholar would lose his absolute confidence in Elliot’s “His- 
tory of India” after finding the latter’s mistakes which 
Mr. Hodiwalla has sifted in his book. Strong criticisms 
levelled against the English translations of Tankh-i-Yamini, 
Tabaqat-i-Hasri and Tarikh-i-Firishta also, prove that it is 
not safe to rely mainly on translations in research works. 

Gentlemen, 

Previously your attention might have been drawn 
from this chair to the fact that the history of the dynasties 
which ruled over tKe different provinces, does not deserve to 
be ignored. The accounts of the multifarious achievements 
of the various provincial governors require special study. 
Again, the history of the rival and tributary states to the 
central governments need a comprehensive and fuller treat- 
ment. The Bahmani dynasty of Hasanabad and Gulburga, 
the Adiishahi Sultans of Bijapur, the Qutub Shahi kings 
of Telang, the Imad Shahis of Berar and Bareed Shahi 
rulers of Bidar have left a deep impression on the politics, 
'Society, culture, civilization and art of the Southern India. 

The brilliant achievements of the Khaljis in Malwa and 
Mandu, the Faruqis in Burhanpur and Muzaffer Shahis in 
Gujrat cannot be forgotten. The independent kingdom of 
Gujrat was far superior to the central government at Delhi 
in educational, commercial and naval advancements, Simi- 
larly the history of Vijayanagar needs our due attention. 

It is interesting to find out that in the fighting forces of 
this Hindu State, Muslim soldiers enjoyed a privileged 
position In Thatta and Sind, the courts of Tajuddin 
Yalduz and Nasiruddin Qubacha were on no account in- 
ferior in grandeur and magnificence to the courts of 
Aibak and Iltutmish at Delhi. After Nasiruddin Qubaicha 
the rulers of the Jam dynasty were masters of Sind. 

Their history also deserves our notice. The Lankah Sultans 
of Multan were always given much importance for the 
strategical position of their capital. The accounts of the 
kings of Kashmir afford also, interesting matter for histori- 
cal literature. 

For the compilation of the history oAhe above men- 
tioned kingdoms our modern scholars have, of late, given 
proof of their interest. Some members of the staff of the 
Osmania University are trying to write the history of some 
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of the Deccan states, especially, the Bahmani dynasty. 
The Anglo-Vernacular Society of Abrnedabad is compiling 
also the history of Gujrat during the Muslim rule. It is 
learnt that the history of early Muslim kings of Bengal 
is also being prepared under Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar s 
guidance. 

One great difficulty in writing the history of the pro- 
vincial kingdom is that contemporary sources are very 
few. Their history is gathered from their books, which 
were written in the Timurite period. Firishta in describ- 
ing the sources of the history of the Bahmani dynasty has 
referred to Haji Muhammad Qandhari’s Bahman Nania, 
Mulla Baud Bidari’s Tuhfat-us-Salatin and Mulla Abdul 
Karim Sindhi’s Sawanih Mahmud Gawan. Firishta has 
also mentioned the name of a historian, named Shah Khur, 
who wrote Waqa-i-Qutub Shahi after coming from Iraq to 
India in Ibrahim Qutub Shah’s reign. But these books are 
to be found no where. A contemporary history of Gujrat 
is the Tarikh-i-Muhammad Shahi which gives its accounts 
from 863 A. H. to 917 A. H. There is also a book by an 
unknown author on the siege of Mandu laid by Muzaffar 
Shah II of Gujerat. It was probably written in the same 
period. But these books have so far remained unpublished. 
Besides these two books, the contemporary records of the 
Muzaffar Shahi dynasty are not known. There is only one 
book “Nasir Shahi” on the history of Malwa. It deals with 
the historical events which took place from 906 to 916 A. H. 
during the regime of Nasiruddin Abdul Qadir Shah, the 
ruler of Malwa. But this too is still a manuscript. There 
are also no contemporary records of the reign of the king 
of Sind, Kashmir, Multan, Bengal and Jaunpur and Adil 
Shai, Bareed Shahi and Imad Shahi dynasties. But if con- 
temporary sources are not to be found, the history of the 
different provincial states should be written with the help 
of the authoritative books which were written later on. But 
some of these works also have not yet been printed, so it is 
imperative that their manuscripts should be published and 
made easily accessible. 

For the preparation of the history cff the period under 
survey, the works of the poets and the writings of the 
theologians and mystics can also be made of great use 
in researches. Great importance is attached to the political 
deeds of kings, but histo^ is not simply the record of the 
achievement of kings. Evaluation of the literary, cultural, 
social, moral conditions of every age is an important subject 
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matter of history. Therefore if a critical analysis of the 
poetical works of Nasri Khorasani, Muhammad Awfi, 
Amir Ruhani Saraarqvndi, Abul Farj Runi, Tajuddin 
Dabeer, Shahab MohmaiM, Amir Fidchruddin Amidi, Badar 
Chach, Muthar Karha, Khusro, Hassan Sajzi, Ubaid, 
Issuddin Khalid Khani and Shamsuddin, be made, we shall 
be able not only to estimate the literary progress of the 
period, but get also a glimpse of historical events in 
between the couplets. But we regret to find that there are 
only few fortunate poets, whose works have been published. 
For this very reason, no appreciable effort has been made 
so far to carry on research work with the help of their 
writings. The works of Amir Khusro, which have been 
published are indeed being utilised in historical investi- 
gations. 

The works of the great mystics of India are also 
highly valuable for knowing the religious, social and moral 
conditions of India. During the Muslim rule in India, 
there were always two sovereigns, who had parallel suze- 
rainty over the people. One of them reigned by having 
sceptre and crown, and the other ruled by iiViUg in the 
quiet corner of cloisters. If one conquered lands with 
swords and guns, the other won hearts and minds with 
their lofty standard of moral qualities. And it will be 
difficult to say to-day whose influences have been greater. 
But it must be confessed that even to this day the literary 
works of these groat mystics give peace and tranquility 
to a distraoed mind, solace and comfort to an uneasy heart 
and serve at the same as spiritual light to those who trans- 
gress the path of righteousness. Their works may, there- 
fore be rightly regarded as a precious treasure, and the 
history of this period can not be considered complete 
unless we understand fully the great revolutions which the 
mystics brought about in religion, code of ethics and social 
laws. If enquiries are made into the works and writings 
of Khwfija Moinuddin Chishti, Khwaja Bakhtiyar Kaki, 
Khwaja Fariduddin Ganj Shakar, Khwaja Shahabuddin 
Ali Hamdani, Khwaja Nizamuddin Ahmad Badaoni, 
Khwaja Nasiruddin Chiragh Dehlavi, Bu Ali Qalander, 
Diauddin Nakhshabi Khwaja Rukun-uddin Kashani, 
fladrat Sharfuddin Yahya Manairi, Khwaja Gesu Daraz, 
Sheikh Abdul Quddoos Gangobi, Hadrat Ashraf Jahangir 
Samnani, Muhammad Ghaiis Gwaliori, Mir Khurd Dahlavi, 
and Abdullah Shahzori, much information can be gathered 
on the various social and moral aspScts of the period. But 
the scholars have not given attention to these works hence 
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their enquiries too have been confined to the bloodshed and 
wars waged by the kings. 

The Ulema, too, along with the great Sufis, have con- 
tributed greatly in enriching India with their intellectual 
and literary achievements. During the period under review, 
men of accomplishments hailed in great number from 
Arabia, Iran and Central Asia, and it was due to their 
cultural activities that India became the seat of learn- 
ing and literature. Most of the works, written in dif- 
ferent languages by these Ulema, contain either in their 
end, or in their beginning some useful references to the 
contemporary kings. For example we can get such refe- 
rences in Nisab-ul-lhtasab, Fatawa-i-Tatar Khani, Tafair-i- 
Tatari, Tafair Bahr-i-Mawwaj Daulatabadi, Tib-i-Mada- 
nush-shafa Sikandari, Tasawuff Ayn-ul-Hayat, Tarjuma-i- 
Amri Fund, and Dastur-ul-ulema by Mulla Abdun Nabi 
etc. etc. 

The attention of our modern writers has hitherto been 
wholly absorbed in describing the political, military and 
administrative achievements of the kings. The architec- 
tural glories of the time have, of course, been duly admired 
by some European writers. But the progress made in liter- 
rature, education, culture, society, public works, agriculture, 
animal husbandry, industry and commerce has not so far 
been fully dealt with. A member of the staff of the Calcutta 
University has thrown some light on the cultivation of art 
and literature of this age in a few chapters of his book 
‘The promotion of learning in India during the Muhamma- 
dan rule.’ A lecturer of the Patna University has made a 
critical study of some poets of the period. The present 
Chairman of the Arabic Department in Lucknow TJniver- 
sity wrote sometimes back a book on Amir Khusro. The 
Hta 1 of the Department of Arabic and Persian in the 
University of Nagpur has produced a book entitled ‘Pre- 
Mughal Persian in Hindustan.’ But even then the true 
picture of the literary progress of this age has not yet been 
drawn. A sketch of eduoationat institutions and curriculum 
is obtained by ‘Hindustan ki Qadeem Islami Darasgahain 
(old Islamic educational institutions of India), a publica- 
tion of our Shibli Academy, Azamgarh. One of the former 
secretaries of Nadwat-ul-Ulema, late Maulana Sayyed 
Abdul Hai, had, after twenty years of hard labour, collected 
in ten volumes the accounts of the great theologians from 
the conquest of Sind to the end of the Muslim rule. It is 
an invaluable treasure, which, if published, will save many 
32 


years of the lives of researchers from being wasted. One 
volume of this, which deals with the theologians of the 
8ih century A. H., has been published by Dairat-ul-M’arif, 
Hyderabad. And very recently, the Head of the Theology 
Department, Osmania University, Hyderabad, had compiled 
a very informative book in Urdu on Muslim educational 
system in India, in which he has given useful descriptions 
of the modes ,and principles of education, which existed 
ever since the beginning of Muslim rule to the present day. 

A good epitome of the social, economic and commercial 
conditions of the period can be read in ‘Life and condition 
of the people of Hindustan,’ which has been published by 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, Calcutta. ‘The Administration 
of the Sultanate of Delhi’ by the present Header in History, 
Delhi University is a praise-worthy attempt to give faith- 
fully the correct estimate of the Muslim rule in India. 

The different aspects of the civilization of this period 
are described by niodern writers very succinctly either in 
a few paragraphs or utmost in a chapter. This has created 
an impression that these are too poor in details to be dis- 
cussed elaborately. This is however not true. It requires 
an extra-ordinary amount of labour, patience, and insight 
to glean and cull such details from different sources. But 
no scholar has yet thought it worth-while to prove himself 
equal to the task, and so we have not been able to have a 
true account of the civilization, which existed in the past. 
And our history is therefore, mostly a narration of un- 
pleasant facts, which we have to read with pain and worry. 

■ Realising this, fourteen years back, I decided, on behalf of 
the Shibli Academy, Azamgarh, to have an exhaustive 
history of India written in ten or twelve volumes. The 
main object of this is to describe fully the contributions of 
Muslims towards the material well-beings and cultural 
advancement in India. The work is in progress, and two 
volumes have already been compiled. The cultural achieve- 
ments have been dealt in two separate volumes, which will 
be followed by some more complimentary ones. 

It is pleasing to note that the imperative need of re- 
writing the history of India is keenly felt everywhere. 
The Muslim University, Aligarh, has founded Indian His- 
torical Institute for the purpose and the Bharat Ittihas 
Prashad, Benares, has also the same object in view. We 
have heard it with great pleasure that the Indian Historical 
Congress has also resolved to have a history of India 
- written, for which His H?:aited Highness, the Nizam of 



Hyderabad has given a handsome donation. I wish eVery 
success to these different institutions in their laud- 
able pursuits. But before T conclude, I will repeat the 
same thing, which I said in the beginning. The aim of 
writing the history of India must be to unite and not to 
disunite the different peoples living in this country. The 
present should not be allowed to be embittered by the 
rancorous memories of the p is fc, aud thus let us not make 
the future inglorious. 

Historians of India! 

Do not only write history of India, but make its his- 
tory by your noble examples. Start with an honest motive 
and 'God will help you. 


STATUS OB'’ MUSLIMS IN THE VIJAYAUAGARA EMPIRE 

BY 

GURTY VENKET RAO, M.A., LL.B., 

Reader in History? Andhra University. 

Long before ikla-ud-din Khalji’s dashing raid into the Deccan 
in 1294 A. D., Persian and Arab Mussalmaii traders and soldiers 
of fortune, scholars and saints, founded their small colonies on 
the western and southern coast of India. "Writing about 1292 
A. D., John of Montecorvino states ‘In the regions by the sea are 
many Saracens, and they have great influence’. They enjoyed 
complete religious freedom and pursued their avocations without 
any molestation by the rulers of the land.’- But when the Turkish 
Sultans of Delhi drew the sword, the clash of creeds and races 
commenced. By 1327 A. D. practically the entire peninsula from 
the Tapti to Cape Oamorin, was conquered by the Turks. The 
Hindus, who were not unaccustomed to political revolutions and 
change of dynasties, would have passively accepted the new 
masters, if the latter had remained content with the acquisition 
of mere political power. But the soldiers of the Turkish conquerors 
behaved as crusading warriors. Their anxiety to achieve quick 
victory and their greed of gold clouded their moral vision as 
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generally happens in all wars of aggression. The handful of 
Mussalmans who rushed into hostile lands far away from their 
base employed all possible forms of terrorism to cow down the 
resistance of the Hindus. Political adventurers and bigoted 
theologians of the Muslim camp had no scruples to rouse the 
unholy enthusiasm of their ignorant and rapacious followers by 
distorting and exploiting the sublime idea of Jihad to further their 
own selfish ends. The Hindus associated the callous cruelty of 
their despoilers with the message of the Prophet, and could not 
reconcile themselves to the new dispensation. Both the Mussal- 
man and Hindu records give heart-rending account of the plight 
of the people dui’ing these dark days. 

Vijayanagara was founded about 1336 A. D. to champion 
the cause of the Hindus, and to I'ecover and revive from ruin all 
that the dwellers in the south held most dear— their religion and 
culture. It was faced with two tremendous problems ; firstly, the 
elimination of Turkish political power from the south, and secondly 
the restoration of the harmony between various creeds and races 
that inhabited the land. It tackled both of them very creditably. 
While using the armed might of the state to crush the political 
domination of the Mussalmsn powers, it did not molest the peace- 
ful Mussalman settlements in the empire. There is no evidence 
to show that the Bayas of the Vijayanagara empire imposed any 
special disabilities on them in retaliation for the devastations 
caused by their co-religionists of the north in the preceding and 
succeeding decades. No Mussalman chronicler has mentioned any 
kind of oppression of the followers of Islam in the empire among 
the causes of the numerous wars waged against it by the Bahmani 
Sultans. There was brisk trade between ports of Vijayanagara 
and hose of Muslim lands. Foreign travellers who visited the 
empil're have noticed the existence of flourishing settlements of 
‘Moors’ at Honawar, Bhatkal, Mangalore, Negapatam, Mailapur 
and Pulicat. Ibn Batuta,^ who "Was in India from 1333 to 1342 
A. D. states that in his day the Mussalman chief of Honawar was 
subject to Harihara, the first ruler of Vijayanagara. By the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, according to Poles/ a separate 
Mussalman quarter grew up at .the end of the capital city and 
many of them were ‘natives of the country’. In rural areas also 
there were some Mussalmans. Duarte Barbosa® while describing 
the empire about the same time says ‘All these villages and 
hamlets are inhabited by Heathen, among whom dwell a few 
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Moors (Mussalmans)’. The same traveller mentions the existeiice 
of many mos(iues at Mangalore and gives a high tribute to the 
spirit of toleration prevailing in Vijayanagara ; ‘The King allows 
such freedom that every man may come and go, and live accord- 
ing to his own creed without suffering any annoyance, and withont 
enquiry, whether he is a Christian, Jew, Moor or Heathen’. 

Deva Raya II enlisted Mussalmans in large numbers in his 
army. According to an inscription of 1430 A. D.-, he had 10,000 
Turuska horsemen in his service.® Ferishta says that the Eat/a 
explored the causes of the success of the Bahmani Sultans in 
various wars, and came to the conclusion that the superiority 
of the latter arose from their better horses and archers. Accor d- 
, ingly, he issued orders ‘for the entertainment of Mussalmans in 

his service’, allotted them yapfr-s, erected a mosque for their use 
in the city and ordered a copy of Quran to be placed before his 
throne, on a rich desk, for their obeisance in his presence without 
violation of their laws. Soon he had -two thousand Mussalmans, 
and sixty thousand Hindus well skilled in archery, besides eighty 
thousand horse and two hundred thousand foot.'*' As horses did 
not thrive in southern India, they were imported from Sindh, 
Persia and Arabia. The Arab merchants had a monopoly of 
horse-trade at this time and so they came to acquire a status 
of some importance in the commercial life of the country. Once, 

, in 1469 A. D., they appear to have abused their position by being 

* partial to ‘the Moors of the Deccan’ in their supply of horses. 

This conduct exasperated VirQpaksa Raya, who ordered his vassal 
at Hongwar ‘to kill all those Moors as far as possible, and frighten 
the rest away’. Ten thousand Mussalmans were massacred and 
the survivors fled and settled themselves at Goa.® Saluva JNara- 
simha, who occupied the throne shortly after Virupkksa Raya, 
realised the criminal folly of the latter, and tried his best' to undo* 
: the mischief. He gave every encouragement to the Arab merchants 

, ^ to revive old connections and even paid for those horses that 

perished at sea. Krsna-deva Raya advocated a very generous 
treatment of the foreign horse-dealers.® Thus Mussalmin ejBicers 
and soldiers became an integral part of the Vijayanagara military 
machine. Many of them were ‘natives of the country’, and served 
in the royal guard. Paes describes a review of troops on the 
occasion of the Mahanavami festival at the capital when the 
‘moors’ turned up ‘with their shields, javelins, and Turkish bows, 
with many bombs and spears and fire-missiles’, Krsnadeva 
Riya had such great confidence in them that he sent them to lead 
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the van during his Raiehur campaign, and even deputed one, Ismail 
Khan, to subdue the Hindu Chief of Grandikota.i ^ 

Rama Raya, the chief minister of Sadasiva Raya, appears to 
have surpassed all the other previous rulers in his liberal policy 
towards the Mussaimans. At any rate greater details are avail- 
able regarding his fair dealings with the minority community. 
A copper-plate states that a number of Turuskas sought admission 
into his army.^^ Ferishta says that he took into his service 
three thousand of the Mussalman officers who had been discharged 
by Ibrahim Adil Shall due to their Shi a faith and gave them such 
freedom of worship and conscience as was done by Deva Raya II. 
Names of a few of his Mussalman officers have come down to us: 
Ambur Khan, who was given a Jagir for his maintenance ; Ain- 
Ul-Mulk Gilany, who was addressed as ‘brother’ by him ; and 
Dilwar Khan, who was his Kdrya-iTaria.^^ The sincerity of his 
policy was put to test when the Mussaimans sacrificed cows in 
a mo§CLue in their own locality of the city. The excited Hindus 
led by his own brother urged him to forbid them from slaughtering 
cows. But he not only refused to yield to their clamour, but also 
rebuked them saying that the Turks had come to serve, but not 
to give up their religion. It is a tragedy that such robust 
sympathy and confidence should have been ill-requitted by two 
of his trusted Mussalman Generals, who in 565 A. D. went over 
to the side of the enemies of the empire at a critical moment of 
its history on the plains of Raksas-Tagdi.^® Perhaps, the memory 
of the callous cruelty of their master towards their co-religionists 
of Ahmadnagara kingdom during previous wars,^® made them, 
in a moment of weakness, prove false to their unsuspecting 
benefactor. 

However, most of the Mussaimans seem to have confined 
themselves to commercial and military pursuits. In civil adminis- 
tration, they do not appear to have gained any important status. 
There is very little evidence to show that they rose to even a 
modicum of influence in state affairs as some of the Hindus did 
under the later Sultans of Ahmadnagar and Golconda. Perhaps, 
their small number and limited avocations did not warrant any 
such gain, especially in the state where the idea of varnashrama- 
dharma was the guiding principle. 

But this does not mean that they were completely cut off 
from civil life of their surroundings. In 1440 A. D. Ahmad Khan, 
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a servant of Dev a Eaya 11, constructed a Saluva Nara- 

simha and some of his successoi’s granted some villages to the 
Dor ga ol a famous Mussalman saint, called Babayya ' in Penu- 
gonda.^® In A. D. 1537 a Hindu consti’ucted a mosque for the 
use of the Mussalmans.^ ® In 1551 A. D. Ain-Ul-Mulk secured 
the grant of the village of Bevinahalli for some Bi’ahmanas.^o 
In 1555 A. D. Devadana village was granted to a mosque.® i 

These are only u few available recorded instances of what 
might have been of common occurrence in those days, proving 
harmonioua relations between the two communities. While we 
have evidence of sectarian disputes among Hindus involving even 
bloodshed and roy al intervention, there is not a single record of 
such unseemly scenes between the Hindus and the Mussalmans. 
If there had been any such squabbles or if the Mussalman 
community had been under any special disadvantage it would 
at least have been mentioned by foreign travellers, especially, 
Abdur Razzak. On the contrary, the latter mentions a Mussalman 
resident of Mangalore, who had been for many years an object 
of veneration to the members of both the communities.®® 

The status of the Mussalmans in the Hindu empire, however, 
may not be judged by the offices they held under it or by a few 
reciprocal acts of charity, but by the manner in which justice 
was administered to them, because it affected every individual 
member of the community. In this respect too, it appears that 
there was no inviduous distinction. Describing the cosmopolitan 
concourse of the people who took part in the commercial life of 
the city, Barbosa®® says ‘great equity and justice is observed to 
all, not only by the rulers, but by the people, one to another’. 
Judicial authorities were accessible to every one. Abdur Razzak 

says ‘eveiy man who comes upon any business offers a small 

present. .....and the Daiang {Dannayaka) pronounces his opinion 

according to principles of justice adopted in his kingdom’. The 
same writer tells us how promptly the guards of the locality com- 
pensated his companions for the loss of their slaves.®^ Runiz 
says that when any one suffered wrong, he would complain to 
the king even while he was riding and secure justice.®® For the 
most part civil disputes were settled by the elders of the com- 
munity according to their customs and practices. In the matter 
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of punishmeats for crimes, the Hindu and Mussalman Codes were 
nearly similar both being extremely severe. Small thefts] were 
punished by mutilation of a foot and a hand while big ones by 
hanging. 

There was, however, one restriction on the civil liberties of 
the Mussalmans. Slaughter of oxen or cows was forbidden through- 
out the empire. In the time of Rama Raya, this rule appears to 
have been relaxed in favour of religious sacrifices when performed 
by the Mussalmins in their own locality. 

On the whole it appears that the Mussalmans in ’the empire 
of Vijayanagara carried on their avocations peacefully like any 
other community without any molestation either by the State or 
by other citizens. ^ 


THE ‘INDEPENDENCE’ OP BAHMANI GOVERNORS 

BY 

Prof. H. K. ShERWANI, Hyderabad (Dn.) . 

It is a thorny question as to the precise date on which the 
rulers of Bqapur, Golconda, Ahmadnagar and Berar actually 
declared their independe^ice of the central government at Muham- 
madabad-Bidar. Ferishtah says roundly that Ahmadnagar de- 
clared its independence about — 1490, and the process went on right 
up till 1512 when the last governor to declare his independence. 
Sultan Quli Qutbu'l-Mulk, became Qutb-Shah. We have to examine 
the’truth of these statements in the light of the evidence we 
have got. 

Although Yusuf ‘Adil was the first to have shown a recal- . 
citrant tendency after Mahmid Gawjn’s murder, it was Malik 
Ahmad who was hit directly' by the intrigue of the court against 
his father Malik Hasan Nizamu’l-Malk which led to the old man’s 
murder. The new party alignments at Bidar had largely obli- 
terated the old racial distinctions between the Old-comers and 
the New-comers,^ for now Qasim Band the Turk had set his face 
against Yusuf ‘Adil the Turk and had allied with the Dakhnis 
of the capital against another Dakhm Malik Ahmad. Hence- 
forward the feud was not based on racial antagonism but on pure 


1. There were, of course, laoses; thus after Kamal Khan Dakhni’s 
murder at Bijapur the regent, Punji Khatun issued a prociamation tb^t 
henceforth Bijapur was to be a ‘Mughal sta^te.‘ 



selfishness and on attempts to get full control of the person of the 
Sultan. The more sober of the tarafdars soon became disgusted 
with the orgies with which the court and the capital were ablaze 
and were soon content with what they had in their own provinces 
and provincial capitals. On the other hand, Qasiin Band, and 
after him his son Amir Band, wished to have fullest control even 
over the outlying provinces, but they were no match for the 
capable tarafdars like those of BijaplJr, Junair and Tilangana. 
Hence the bitter and never ending squabbles between them result- 
ing in the downfall of the kingdom. 

It was after the court had directly opposed the ambitions 
of Malik Ahmad that the latter began te ponder over the exact 
relationship which ought to subsist between a weak suzerain 
and a strong and ambitious vassal. It was after his successful 
attempt to extricate his people from the effete and corrupt adminis- 
tration at the capital that he definitely decided not to have any- 
thing more to do with the entourage of the Sultan. It is related 
by some of our authorities that about this time he not only 
“declared his independence” entitling himself Sultan Ahmad Nizam 
Shah Bahri but actually sent messages to Yusuf Adil and FathuT- 
lah Tmadui-Mulk to follow suit which they did .2 No doubt events 
at the capital must have incensed Nizamu‘l-Mulk a good deal, 
and made it possible that, as is related. He “removed the Sultan’s 
name from the Khutbah at least for the time being,-'^ but there are 
some interesting details even with regard to this, for we read that 
when the Sultan’s name was removed from the Khutbah by 
Nizamul-Mulk this was regarded as an act of “great disrespect” 
to the Bahmani Sulpn, his liege lord by the local nobility, and 
he had to reinstate the deleted portion forthwith.* In the same 
way when he began to use the white Umbrella which was the 
emblem of royalty at Delhi as well as in Malwa and Gujarat the 
people remonstrated and he had to put forward the very weak 
plea that he was doing so only in order to keep off the sun from 
him.® Moreover when Yusuf ‘Adil tried to introduce the Shpite 
Khutbah at Bijapur he succeeded for a while but he was soon forced 
to withdraw his orders, and as regards Sultan Malimud’s name 


3. Munt. iii. 134, says that this occurred in 895/1490 when mes- 
sengers were sent to Yusuf ‘Adil and FathuTlah ‘Imadu’I-Mulfc. Fez, 
1. 367 says that what was done was that the name of the king was 
removed from the khutbah. Zaf. 170 says that ‘Imadu'l-Mulk had the 
khutbah read in 935/1539. followed by Malik Barid and then by Niz.amu'1- 
Mulk. This means that this emblem of independence was not adopted in 
the time of Sultan Mahmud bj' these nobles, 

3. Fer. I, 367. 

4. Fer., II, 97. Fer. I, 373, says that Qutbu’l-Mulk dropped the 
king’s name from the khutbah but continued to send the tribute of 5,000 
huns to the Sultan every month. 

5. Fer. II, 95. 
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it was removed and inserted in the Friday sermons delivered at 

the Great Mosqtie at Bijapur much as circumstances permitted.® ^ 

We are definitely told by Syed ‘Ali Tabataba, the panegyrist 
of the Nizam Shahis that it was Hultin Mahmud who granted the 
title of Ashraf-i Humayun Nizamu’l-Mulk Bahri to Malik Ahmad, 
the title of Majlis-i Bafi‘ to Yusuf ‘Adil and the_ title of Majlis-i 
Ada to Qutbu’l-Mulk.7 The names of Yusuf ‘Adil, Isma‘il ‘Adil 
and Mallu ‘Adil are not accompanied by royal epithets in their 
inscriptions and at least as long as 943/-1537 the fourth ruler of 
Bijapur, Ibrahim calls himself simply by his hereditary titles of 
Majlis-i Rafi* ‘Adil Khan and a minister of the Bahmani Suhiin.® 

Which shows that the old man never proclaimed himself king.® 

In the end it might be mentioned that we are definitely with- 
out any evidence to show that the first three rulers of Bijapur 
had their names stamped on their coins, while ‘AbduT-lah el-Makki 
definitely tells us that ‘ImaduT-Mulk had his Khutbah read for 
the first time only in 935-/1529.^° Moreover, time and again, the 
Sultan ordered his fiefholders to send help to him against recalcitrant 
nobles and his orders were faithfully cotnplied with, such as when 
FathuT-lah ‘ImaduT-Mulk and Malik Ahmad Nizamu’l-Mulk sent 
help to him to fight against Bahadur Gilani. 

All this leads us to suppose that what happened in 895/- 1490 
was that the defiance to the state of affairs at the capital became 
more pronounced, but the spirit of loyalty to the throne was per- 
sistent, and neither Yusuf ‘Adil nor his contemporaries at Junair 


6. For kbuibah and sikkah as marks of sovereignty see Qureshi, 
Administr'^tion of the Sultanate of Delhi, 1%. 

7. Bur., 190, 204. 

8. Epig. Indo-MosL, 1915-16, p. 27. It may be noticed that Yusuf 
‘Adil and his three immediate successors are buried at Gogi in the 
Guibarga district near the mortal remains of Yusuf ‘Adil’s preceptor, 
Shaikh Jalalu’d-din Muhammad, alias, Ohanda Husaini (died, 10 8 8,5 
5-8 1454) and that their graves have no inscription whatever except the 
ones that have recently been put at the instance of H. E. H. the Nizam's 
Government. See Epi^. Indo-Mosl — 191.5-16, p. 5. 

9. Mem. Arch. Sur. of Judfa, No. 49 (Bijapur Inscriptions), p, 26 : 
inscription No. 3256 on Khwaja Sunbul’s Mosque ; this is dated Shuhur 
San 918-944-1538, and gives the title of ‘Adil Khan to the ruler. For 
Shuhur San and its comparative tables see the same. pp. 93-102, Dr. Nazim 
observes that the Shuhur San or the Hijri Solar year probably started 
in 743/1344 in the month of May, or else with the accession of Isma‘ii 
Mukh in 745 H. The eia was, however, confined to the South. In the 
North it was Ak bar the Great who created the Fasli or the Solar Hijri 
era by calling 993 lunar Hijri. 993 Solar Hijri or Fasli, and beginning 
the new calculation or from 29-,3-993"21-3-1585. It is for this reason that 

'the modern Fasli year in vogue in most parts of India is wrong by or 
about 26j years. See Abu’l-Fadl, Akhar Namah, Lucknow. 1881, II, 
9,|10. 14. 

10. Zaf., 170, 



and Berar really unfurled the banner of independencei As far 
as Ahmad Nkamu’l-Mulk is eoncerned he really did what his 
great iramesake Nizamul-Mulk Asaf Jah I did two centuries 
later, for both became disgusted with the spirit rampant at the 
capital and both became virtually autonomous while remain- 
ing steadfastly loyal to the person of their sovereign. The 
Bahmam kingdom from 891/1486 right up to its extinction was 
like the Mughal Empire after 1764, when the ruler _ was utterly 
impotent and while his vassals did not declare their independence 
in so many words they, as well as the European companies, freely 
issued coins in. the name of the sovereign without any fear of 
interference from the centre. . . 

It will thus be seen that from all evidence in our possession 
the conclusion seems unmistakable that neither Yusuf ‘Adil nor 
Malik Ahmad Nizainu’i-Mulk nor Fathu’l-lah Tmsdu’l-Mulk ever 
declared their “independence” and the most we can say is that 
they took full advantage of the weakness at the centre and became 
autonomous in their own fiefs. If we glance over the political 
histoi’y of the roign we will notice further evidence which points 
to the same dolinito conclusion. This is the cases of Bahadur 
G-ilaiii and Dastur Dinar, for at every step we see the king not only 
summoning these so-called “independent rulei’s” to help him but 
distributing jagirs and exchanging jagirs from one fiefholder to 
another. Although he did it at the instance of the fiefholders 
themselves, yet it was through him they had their wrongs redress- 
ed. There is a strange episode related to us by Ferishtab’-’- which 
would perhaps put a stop to any further recapitulation of the 
theory that the fiefholders became independent of the centre. The 
Battle of Gangawati (or Aland) comes to an end with the victory 
of Yusuf ‘Adil aided by Qutbu’l-Mulk, and the question to be decided 
was as to what was to be done with Dastur Dinar’s fiefs. With dead 
all round the battlefield, a masnaa is spread on the ground and 
the Sultan asked to sit on it. Then a_ regular proces verbal is gone 
through and a case made by Yusuf ‘Adil ana Qutbu’l-Mulk against 
Qasim Barid, and possibly at His Majesty’s suggestion they take a 
vow that they would put an end to Qasmi Barid and his power- 
ful faction with ISizamu'l-Mulk’s and ‘Imadu’l-Mulk’s help. 
Surely it was impossible for such a scene to be enacted if they 
were equals of the Sultan in prestige and if they had been rebels 
who had broken away from the kingdom. The fact was that 
they were to all intents and purposes still fiefholders of the Crown, 
but as they had a rancour against Qasim Band’s hegemony and 
as the weakness of the central government had become proverbial 
they had asserted thejj- power in different parts of the kingdom and 
become autonomous. 
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The de jure subservience of the Governors is brought out 
even more forcefully during the reign of the last puppet king 
of the house of Bahman Shah, Sultan KalimuT-lah, who was put 
on the ‘throne’ after the murder of his brother, Waliyu’l-lah by 
his warder, Amir Barid, in 1526, the year of the first battle of 
Panipat. This poor prisoner in his own palace, wrote to Babar 
offering him Berar and Baulatabad, provinces which he no longer 
controlled, if he would help him in throwing off the Baridi yoice. 
The news, however, leaked out, and fearing that his life was 
in danger, the Sultan left Biiapiir in 934/-1528. But he felt that 
he was not welcome even at Isma'il’s capital, and thought it 
wise to leave for Ahmadnagar. He was at first received well 
by Burhan Nizarau’l-Mulk possibly with the intention of using 
him for the eventual conquest of Bidar. Burhan was so consi- 
derate to the Sultan that he made him sit on the throne and 
actually stood with folded hands before him. But he was advised 
that if he repeated his homage it would cut at the root of his 
own prestige and loosen discipline, with the result that Burhan 
never again called Kahmu’l-lah to him in open court. The whole 
of this episode goes to prove that as late as 1528, the ruler of 
Ahmadnagar had not “declared his independence”. 

But there is something which is even more remarkable. We 
are only told that Kahrau’l-lah soon breathed his last at Ahmad- 
nagar and that either he died a natural death or was poisoned 
and I that his coffin was brought to Muhammadadad-Bidar, and 
we know that his mortal remains lie in a lowly tomb in the same 
line as the resting places of his glorious ancestors.'^ ^ It will, how- 
ever, be interesting to find out the actual date of the- extinction 
of the dynasty and immediately to know the influence which the 
name of Bahman exercised on the mind of the great and the small 
people right up to the end. 

It is a known fact that in cases of chronological difficulties 
which might beset a student of history the coinage of the period 
comes to his rescue whenever it contains a data which 
might be utilised. Kalunu’l-lah is said to have left Bidar 
for good in 934/-1528, but we possess coins struck in his name 
as late as 942 and 943/-1536 and 1537, so the Sultan must have 
been tarrying at Ahmadnagar for a number of years.’-® Of 
course instances are to be found elsewhere of coins being struck 
in the name of a sovereign years after his death,’* and had 


12. The tomb, like that of Waliyu’l-lah, is small and unostenta- 
tious with a 'Firozian’ pyramid on the top in lieu of a traditional dome, 

13. See Speight, Coins of the Bahmani Dynasty, Islamic Culture, 
Hyderabad, 1935, pp. 275 and 306. The dates, 942 and 943 are clear in 
the reproductions on plate XIX and Mr. Speight is wrong in reading 
them 952 H. 

14. Maria Theresa Dollar is still current in Abyssinia and is 
actually being coined there, although this Empress of Austria died as long 



it not been for two remarkable inscriptions at Bijapur this surmise 
may have been regarded as mevely illusory. The first inscription 
is that fixed outside the wall of the citadel refering to the capture 
of Mudgal by “Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Ehan”.*® The inscription is 
without date but we ai'e aware that it was after 1529, probably 
in 1530, that Ismail ‘Adil captured the Doab including Mudgal 
from Achy uta Raya who had succeeded his father Krishna Deva 
Raya as ruler of Vijayanagar. The other tablet is fixed to a 
ruined wall near Khwaja Sunbul’s mosque which is dated 943/-1537 
(f.e., the date of the coins referred to above) and where the fourth 
ruler of Bijapur is simply called ‘Majhs-i Rafi’ ‘Adil Khan. The 
fact that the ruler of Bijapur should be calling himself “Majlis-i 
Rafi” (the title granted to him by KahmuT-lah’s father Mahmud 
Shah) right up to the exact date of the last coin struck in KahmuT- 
lah’s name is, to say the least, very significant. 

This leads us to two other inscriptions at Bijapur both of 
945/-1539, one on a bastion inside the south gateway of the 
citadel where the ruler is called ‘Majlis-i Rafi ‘Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah’^^ and that on the dakhni ‘Idgah where the title granted 
by the Balmaani Sultan is finally cast off and the ruler is called 
“Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah”.^® These two inscriptions go to prove almost 
conclusively that the person whom Ibrahim regarded as his liege 
lord was living in 942/-1537 but must have died in or before 945, 
i.e., sometime about 944/-1538.^® There is also the piobability that 
not finding the political atmosphere of Ahmadnagar congenial 
to him, Kalimu’l-lah should have moved on to Bijapur again and 
may have died there. 


ago as 1790. In tho same way Mughal coins with Shah ‘Alain’s name 
engraved on them were current in Hyderabad Deccan till lt58 although 
the last Mughal ruler had been deported to Eangoon and Shah ’Alam 
had been dead for 52 years. It is interesting to note that the inscription 
was changed only at the instance of the British Resident : See Fraser, 
Our Faithjul Ally the Nizam, London, 1865, p, 304. 

15. See n. 9 above. For the capture of Mudgal See Sewell, A 
Forgotten Empire, 160, quoting Barros, Dec. iv, 1. c. land Sewell and 
Aiyangar, op. cit., 240. 

16. Mem. Anh. Surv. of India, No. 49, p. 26, inscription No. 3251. 
This as well as the next two references were kindly pointed out to me 
by Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, Curator of the Hyderabad Museum. 

17. Ibtd, p. 47, inscription No. 439. 

18. Ibid, p. 26, inscription No. 410. 

19. There are many other instances in history when homage was 
paid to an utterly powerless sovereign. A most interesting in.stance is 
furnished from the history of far off Travancore when in 1813 the Rani 
of the State petitioned the Governor-General to allow her to get a robe 
of investiture for her young son, the new Raja from the Mughal Emperor 

‘ at Delhi for the coronation of the Raja ; see Thornton. Gazetteer of the 
territories under the Government of the East India Company, London, 
1854. 



The last of the quartettei of fief holders who is supposed to 
have declared his independence was Sultan Quli Qutbu'l-Mulk who 
is said to have worn his crown in 1512. Mr. Yazdani, the former 
Director of Archaeology in Hyderabad, who had done yeoman 
service in the cause of historical scholarship, says that Sultan 
Quli declared his independence not in 1512 but in 1518 on Mahmud 
Shah’s death in 1518. But we have the remarkable testimony 
of the sepulchral slab on Sultan Q.ili’s grave at Golkonda dated 
2-6-950/2-9-1543 where his name is recorded simply as Qutbu’l 
Mulk not Qutb Shah. Mr. Yazdani’s inference that the epithet, 
■Oil connotes a royal i^osition, is hardly 

maintainable as he is described definitely as Qutbu'l-Mulk not Qutb 
Shah on the slah. We are also aware that he was known by his 
contemporaries as Bara Malik all his life, and Malik was only a 
title of nobility not of royalty in those da.ys.^° 

All this goes to prove that not one of the great fief holders 
declared his independence while the last rightful Bahmani Sultan 
was alive. 


\/SOME NOTES ON THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
OF THE KINGDOM OF BIJAPUR 

. BX' 

P. M. JOSHI, (Bombay) 

The kingdom of Bijapur had a flourishing cotton and silk 
weaving industry. Cotton, was produced in the uplands of 
Deccan''- and 0?.nara and the silk required by the weavers was 
imported from China. The curious feature of this industry in the 
northern part of the kingdom was that it was situated around 
the ports, so that the cotton required for it had to be transported 
from the Deccan uplands. It is possible that in the uplands also 
there were towns where the weaving Industry flourished, but our 
sources restricting their observations to the coastal territory, say 
nothing about them. The ports of the Konk an around which the 
industry flourished were, Chaul, Dabhol, Rajapur and Vengurla, 
’ where the cotton weaving industry survives to this day. At these 
centres cotton and silk stufi's were manufactured in great abund- 
ance and of many varieties and various colours. The cotton 
goods of these places were in great demand in Persia, Arabia 

20, See Epig. Indo-Mosl, 19 1 5-16, p. 27. 

1. Cf. Pyrard 11, 136, ; \ 
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and some parts of East Africa.^ The state took active interest 
in the weaving industry and the weavers were granted^ exemption 
from certain taxes.^ In the Southern part of the kingdom the 
English factors found the cotton weaving industry flourishing at 
Hubli and Lakshmishwar and in the country behind Karwar * 

Calicoes and muslins were the principal varieties of cotton 
cloth produced in the Decean. The weaving of the first variety 
was fairly -common throughout India, but the muslin industry 
was localised in Deccan and Bengal. On the Konkan coast 
Dabhol, Rajapur and Chaul specialised in calicoes and muslins, 
while Vengurla produced coarse cotton cloth for the home market.® 
The southern centres of the weaving industry also produced 
calicoes and, in addition, seem to have specialised in carpet 
weaving and allied industries. It also seems that the ‘ssris’ and 
other cloths required by women were produced in and around 
Dharwar.® 

About the organization of the cotton weaving industry we 
have very little infoiination. It seems probable that it was 
financed by the middlemen or the Bania who kept in close touch 
with the market and the requirements of the exporters.’' The 
English went to the mart towns for the purchase of pepper, cotton 
goods, etc., and usually entered into negotiations with a local 
merchant whom they appointed as their broker. A prominent 
figure in ' the mart towns of Bijapur was Benidas the broker 
employed by the English. Bimaldas and Vitthal Gomti were 
two other brokers who did business for the English factors.s The 
brokers were financed by the foreign traders, and the producers 
of pepper and the cotton weavers were in their turn financed by 
the brokei’s. The English factors found that the calicoes manu- 
factured by the wea vers were of short dimensions only and if they 
wanted large sized cloth, the only alternative before them was 
to finance the weavers with the cost of altering their looms in 
order to make the cloth broader.^ This shows that the weaving 
industry depended for its finance on an outside agency. 

Cotton goods manufactured in the kingdom were carried to 
Persia, Arabia and Mozambique in East Africa by Muhammadan 


2. Varthema, 114-15 ; Barbosa I. 64, 129 ; Colloquies, 95 ; Linsohoten 
I. 63-64 ; Pyrard II. 136, 21 !, 235, 258, 364; Jourdain, 198 ; Mandeislo, i' 
73-74; Tavernier I. 149. 

3. B. I. S. M., III. i. 15-16. 

4. E. F. L (1655-60), 239, 240, (1668-69), 108. 

5. ’Varthema, 114; Jourdain, 193; Tavernier I. 149; FroraAkbarto 
Aurangzib, 56. 

6. Of. I. G. L. III. 153, 166 67 ; Belgaum D. G.. 555. 

7. Linsohoten I. 252-5 ' ; Pyrard II. 177, 2l9. 

8. E. F. I. (1634-6), 175, 292, (1637-41), 237, (1646-50), 252, 327. 

9. E. F. I. (1655-60), 241, (1688-89), 109. Of. (1612-45), 89* 
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and Portuguese traders.’’-® During the first half of the seventeenth 
century both Dabhol and Rijapur sent out large quantities of many 
kinds of cotton cloths to ‘Persia and Arabia, but the English 
merchants who carried this trade considered the cloth as too fine 
for England. In the Oanara country also cotton cloth was 
produced at Hubli and Lakshmeshwar and was exported by the 
English from Karwar. 

Many kinds of rich cloths were in demand in the kingdom 
by a small minority, mostly the nobility. These were velvets, 
satins, scarlet cloths and damacks. These came mostly from 
Arabia, though Caesar Frederick notices a certain amount of 
velvet and scarlet cloth imported at chaul from Portugal.’-® Some 
quantities of woollen cloth were imported into Goa and thence 
into Bijapur by the Portuguese.’-- Daring the seventeenth century 
theE nglish merchants found that there was a demand in the 
kingdom for broad cloth.’® No mention of this variety is found 
in the accounts of the travellers during the sixteenth century. 
It seems probably, therefore, that the English were the first to 
introduce it into the kingdom. At any rate they developed the 
trade in this commodity to a considerable extent. It was brought 
to Dabhol and Rajapur and transported inland to Raybag,’ ' the 
most important mart in the kingdom. The silk-weaving industry 
of Chaul and Dabhol was supplied with its raw material from 
China,’’’ 
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SULTAN GHIYASUDDIN IWAZ OF BENGAL 

613/1216—624/1227 

BY' 

Prof. Abdul Jamed Khan, Calcutta. 

In an article on the “Successors of Bakhtyar Khalji” published 
in No. 2, of the XI th Volume of the Indian Culture, I had only 
determined the chronology of the reign of Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Iwaz of Bengal and had shown that he had never been a vassal 
to his Delhi contemporary, Sultan Shamsuddin Ilttahmish. In 
the present article I propose to notice a few of the known organis- 
ational measures adopted by Sultan Iwaz and also to discuss the 
published coins of the Sultan. 

Bengal was conquered by Bakhtyar in 1204, but until 1216 
no attempt was made for its consolidation. Bakhtyar was too 
busy with his dreams of conquests while Muhammad Sheran’s 
rule was too short, besides internal trouble and external interven- 
tion. Iwaz, during his viceroyship from 1207-1210 had his hands 
full with the task of reconciling the Khalji Amirs of Bengal who 
had opposed him en block in. 1207. May be, he had begun con- 
solidation at that time but there is no record of that. Ali Mardan, 
the next ruler who had declared his independence immediately 
after Aibak’s death was too selfish and vindictive a man to in- 
augurate any measures of organisation. By his misrule and ex- 
cessive cruelty he had driven all to his enemy camp, and the 
Khalji Amirs had to take recourse to the extreme measure of 
assassinating him to get relieved of his hated rule. The internal 
strife which began after the death of Bakhtyar in 1206 came to 
an end only after the murder of Ali Mardan in 1216. 

The election of Iwaz by the unanimous verdict of the Khaljis 
of Bengal to be their chief amply proves his popularity which 
he must have acquired during his viceroyship from 1207 to 1210. 
There being an end of internal strife on his accession to the throne 
Iwaz could turn his attention to measures of consolidating the 
conquests in Bengal. 

The first task that engaged his attention was the transfer 
of the capital from Devkot which was situated at an extremity of 
the kingdon to a more centrally located place, Lakhnanti, which 
had the honour of being Muslim Bengal's first capital during 
Bakhtyar’s time. The new capital was to be defended by a fort 
built in the neighbourhood. This building of a fort outside the 
city tempts one to suggest that a standing army, as distinct from 
the citizen army, was raised which was quartered in the fort. The 
powerful navy which successfully prevented the invading army 
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of Iltutmisb from crossing over to Bengal in 622/1225 must have 
been organised as a regular branch ot the figging forces ^quite 
early in the reign of Iwaz. This separation of the fighting forces 
from the civilian population, the Muslim members of-which were 
also required to join the army as volunteers speaks of his .great 
adminik-ative genius. By building a navy which could be the 
only effective force in a low, marshy and river country like Bengal 
proves his ability as a military strategist. 

As communication was necessary for both military and civil 

purposes, he built a highway connecting the capital with the two 

major outposts of Muslim Bengal, Devkot and Laknanor (Nagor) 

in the north and the south respectively. 


He was a great builder too. Many public_ works like schools, 
Madrasahs and mosques were built, not only in the capital city 
but in almost all the important places in the kingdom. His 
monuments earned compliments for him from his bitterest enemy, 
Iltutmish also. 


Credit must go to him for introducing Muslim coinage 
in Bengal. As far as our present knowledge goes the Bengal 
mint was founded in 616/1219. Iwaz’s coins furnish us with 
information which we do not get from the chronicles of 
Delhi. The coins of 616/1219 all bear the legend “Sultan-ul 
Muazzan Ghiyasudduniya Wa’ddin Abu’l Fath Iwaz Bin Al- 
Husain-Nasir Amir-ul-Momenin”. The caliph is not yet definitely 
named. Nor does Iwaz assume the greater title of “Sultan-ul 
Azam”. A special dated coin of this year, namely that bearing 
the date 19th Safa'-, 616, suggests, in the absence of any other 
reasonable explanation, the date of the beginning of Bengal 
coinage. 


The same type of coins as those of the ordinary issues of 
616 were issued in 617^220 and possibly also in 618/1221, though 
no coin of the latter year has yet come to light. Coins of 619/1222 
reveal a new legend on them. There were two issues in this year. 
While both bore the same legend “Sultan-ul Azam Ghiyasuddaniya 
Waddin AbuT Fath Iwaz bin Al-Husain Wali-i-Ahdehi Ala-ul- 
Haqwa’ddin’ on the reverse and “An Naser-b-Dinikhan, Amirul- 
Momenin” on the obverse, one issue bears a distinct date Rabi 11, 
619 whereas the other bears the date 619 only. These coins of 619 
are important for more reasons than one. First, we find Iwaz 
assuming the higher title of ‘Sultan-ul- Azam’ ; second, the caliph 
is definitely named ; third, a successor is nominated and proclaimed 
on the legends of the coin for public information. The month Rabi 11, 
on some of the coins of this year, as it will be shown later, signifies 
the date of the arrival of the envoy from the Caliph of Baghdad. 
It further shows that after Mahniud of Ghazna, Iwaz was ttie first 
Muslim ruler of India to have obtained on the investiture from the 
caliph. His rival and contemporary, of Delhi, namely Iltutmish only 
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followed his example when he applied for it in Jurnada I, 626, about 
7 years later. By obtaining the sanctification of his authority from 
the caliph Iwaz strengthened his claims against the pretensions of 
his Delhi rival. In the following year, again, there were two issues, 
one bearing the year 620 only and the other having the date 20th 
Rabi II expressly mentioned on it, while the legend on the obverse 
having the name of the caliph is unaltered. Iwaz now assumes the 
higher title of “Sultan-us-Salatin-Qasim-i-Amirul Momenin” while 
the name of the crown prince Alaul Haq is substituted by ‘Muizzud- 
duniya Wa’ddin Abul Muzaffar Ali-Biurhan-i-Amirul Momenin’. 
Thus we find that the choice of the crown prince is revised in 
favour of Muizzuddin who is virtually declared a sultan while 
Iwaz assumes the title of “Sultan-us Salatin”. The special issue of 
the 20th Rabi II of this year suggests that the caliph, by an investi- 
ture received on that date, recognised the arrangement and conferr- 
ed the higher title of “Qasim-e-Amirul Momenin” on Iwaz and the 
lesser one of ‘’Burhan-e-Amirul Momenin” on the heir apparent. 

In Jurnada II, 621 came another embassy, as the dated coin 
suggests, from the Caliph confirming the arrangements of the last 
year as regards nomination of the successor. The title of the heir- 
apparent, is however changed from ‘Burhan-i-Amirul Momenin’ 
to Yad i-Naser-i-Amirul Momenin. 

Now, as regards the peculiar dates Rabi II, 619 ; 20th Rabi II, 
620 and Jurnada II, 621 it may be said that these signified the 
dates of arrival of ships carrying envoys from the Caliph. Thomas 
made this suggestion in his ‘Initial coinage of Bengal’. It is 
interesting to note that all those dates fell within the Christian 
month of June, the convenient season for sea-going vessels to 
come to Bengal ports, a fact corroborated by the diaries 
of the early English merchants in Bengal. The fact that 
the envoys from Caliph used to come by sea further suggests 
that there was established if it did not exist from before, a 
maritime connection for trade and commerce between Bengal 
and Baghdad. Though direct evidence is lacking it is to make 
possible not an ill-founded assumption that Iwaz encouraged over- 
sea trade of his subjects. He was not only an administrator, 
he was a great general too. His wars with the Ganga Ruler 
Anangabhima of Orissa and the Senas of Eastern Bengal, though of 
unknown results, must have at least checked their designs on 
Muslim Bengal which must have been weakened by the internal 
strife following the death of Bakhtyar. He ambitious also frustrated 
the designs of Iltutmish, as subsequent events and the economy 
of truth by Minhaj suggest in 622/1225. He proved true to the 
trust reposed in him by the Khaljis and never allowed the Delhi 
sultan to establish his sway over Bengal till the last moment 
of his life. The success that Prince Nasiruddin gained over him 
in 624/1227 was mostly due to Iwaz’s unpreparedness for the sur- 
prise attack on the capital while he was busy in an eastern 
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campaign from where he had to make a hurried march to the 
defence of the capital with only those soldiers who could be hastily 
collected and put on the field. 

That Iwaz was one of the great Muslim rulers of Bengal and 
certainly the greatest ruler of the 13th century Bengal may be 
assumed from the tributes that he received from his rival Iltutmish 
and also from the pen of Minhaj, the chi’onicler of Delhi who had no 
reason to be sympathetic but hostile, and who writes thus : 

“He was magnanimous, just and munificent. During his 

reign the troops and the inhabitants... enjoyed comfort 

and tranquility”. 

This is a remark which may make any great ruler of any 
land strive to be worthy of. 

(Ref: My art. in 1. 0., X, No. 4; ibid XI, No. 2 for coins 
see JASB, 1873, 354-58 ; ibid. 1881, 57-67 ; JRAS, 1873, 352-58 ; 
Wright, I. M. 0. II, 145-6 ; Botham Shil Cab. (1930 Ed.) 133 ; 
JASB, 1929 (N. S.) ; (27). 


“THE DECCAN POLICY OF SULTAN MUHAMMAD 
BIN TUGHLUQ.” 

BY 

DR. SYED MOINUL HAQ, M.A., PH.D., 

Lecturer in History, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Ziauddin Barani who is our primary authority on the Tughluq 
Kings describes Sultan Muhammad’s scheme of the so-called trans- 
ference of the Capital as the second of the ruinous projects of 
that monarch.’ His remarks about the disastrous consequences 
of this measure are full of exaggeration and have misled many 


1. That the “transference” of the capital took place in 727 A. H. 
is established by numismatic in addition to documentary evidence. We 
learn from the Masalik (p. 18). that Deogir was given the names of 
Daulatabad and Qubbatul Islam by the Sultan, Coins struck at this 
mint in 727 A. H. have been preserved. For instance, in the Indian 
Museum of Calcutta there is a coin having the following legend on the 
margin, the circle having the Kalimah : — 

This numismatic record thus supports the date given by Yahya bin Ahmad 
(Vide H. N. Wright, the Sultans of Delhi, their coinage and Metrology 
p. 119, coin No. 484; T. M., p. 98). 



a writer into depicting it as a great calamity which resulted 
in the total destruction of the flourishing city of Delhi. A careful 
study of relevant evidence will however reveal that it was neither 
a thoughtless measure enacted under an impulse nor a calculated 
punitive scheme as has been suggested by Ibn-Batutah.’- On the 
contrary it was a well thought out scheme with definite objects 
and was therefore planned in a most systematic manner. The 
first point to be noted in this connection is whether the entire 
population was shifted or only a portion of it. Barani’s evidence 
on this point is positive, for he asserts that “it brought ruin and 
misery to the upper classes as well as destruction to the i selec 
and distinguishfed people’'. Again, he refers to the destruot on of 
“a Delhi which had been built up in the course of 160 or 170 
years”. Then, he speaks of the exiles as the '^Mutawattinan” of 
Delhi, which suggests persons who had made it their home. 
Lastly, he says that although the Sultan brought the ’•Ulema and 
other leading persons of the provincial towns and made them 
residents of Delhi, yet this step could not bring back the old 
prosperity of that beautiful city. All these statements indicate 
that the Sultan had ordered the emigration of the upper classes 
only, who were compidsed of the ‘Cf/ema, the Mashaikli, courtiers, 
commanders of the army and civilians of rank. It is beyond 
doubt that Delhi was not evacuated in entirety, and that the 
frequent references in Barani and other winters to its destruction 
simply mean the loss of its prosperity which, according to them, 
was mainly due to the presence of these distinguished families. 
When Barani says that not even a dog or a cat was left in the 
city and its suburbs, or that the city never recovered its past glory 
since that day, he merely emphasises the point that emigration 
was on a large scale and that affluence and prosperity had dis- 
appeared to a great extent. If his phrases were to be understood 
literally he would be guilty of making contradictory statements. 
Why should the Sultan bring, for instance, nobles and 'Uletna, 
from provincial towns if Delhi had been converted into a wilder- 
ness where could be seen neither a cat nor a dog? Moi’eover, 
Barani’s statement that it was a calamity for the selected few 
and not the masses is borne out by documentary and circumstantial 
evidence. Two Sanskrit inscriptions.^ dated 1327 and 1328, confirm 
this view and establish the prosperity of the Hindus of Delhi and 
its vicinity at that time. One of them “records the foundation 
of a well by a Brahman of the name of Sridhara at the village 


1. The thing for which the Sultan was condemned most was tlmt 
he exiled the people of Delhi. The reason for this was that the people 
of Delhi used to throw in his palace in the night sealed envelopes. 

2. For a detailed discussion of these in.soriptions and their trans- 
lation see Dr. Mahdi Husain’s ‘Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq’. 
(pp. 110412, 244-47h 
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of Nadayana, the modem ^araina near ^ Delhi. 
this inscription speak of Muhammad bin 

Saka Lord” and throw light on the 7ound 

the Hindu families of Delhi lived. The to the 

at the village of Sa.bar, fiv. mhes 

ES?J''remaiks ^'“oul the “misery of the selected people"^ lead 
PS to the inference that Sultan k ’further 

, applied to the If S rf^encr^^ea^^'caluSties ^n the 
;trtfl?ld oM“’of M Mdel Jnd of Deo^ there 

sprang up grave-yards of the Mussalmans. ^ ^ 

Further suppor t f or this view is found in stray but exceed- 
ingly useful references made by the editors and ° j 

Sai/i of the Sufi saints. Their study reveals the ^nco^stable 
fact that the Sultan wanted only the Mussulman nobles, the 
^merna andi the Mashaikh to go to Deogir, because his scheme 
was to have a large population of his co-religiomsts in the Deccan, 
and thus eliminate the possibility 

iTconversbn 

ill sending the distinguished ‘Ulema, the leading Masha^h and 
other influential Muslim families to Deogir anti raising that city 
+n +hp "status of a capital. He knew that his stay there, tor 
sometime at least, was essential as that of the ^hail^s and ^ Ulema. 
h£ scheme of planting a strong colony ot the Mussalmans at 
dS-Ii- and making it the centre of his political activities as well 
as the missionary lork of the ‘iJ/ema is clearly referred to by 
the author of the Seirul Aulia, who was a contemporary of the 
Sultan and whose family had migrated to Delhi In his chapter 
nn the Sultan’s interview with Maulana Fakhruddm Zarradi, Amir 
SLmlsSs when Sultan Muflammad Tughluq had 

fent the people of Delhi to Deogir and wanted to conquer Ehorasan 
and Turkistan and overthrow the descendents of Changiz Khan, 
he convened a meeting of all the Sadrs leading persons ot 

Delhi and its suburbs, who had assembled m the city, under a huge 
tent. He had ordered the setting up of ot a data, so that he might 
stand on it and address them in order to induce theni to be ready 
for Jihad:’ He adds, later on, that Maulana Fakhru^^^^^ 
sent to Deogir, and so was his own father. It was here that the 

writer who w4 then a mere boy had received two silver tankahs 

from the respected Maulana when the latter had come on a visit 

to his father.2 

Another statement of Amir Khurd may also be noted. 

Maulana Fakhruddin wanted to go to Mecca. He consulte his 


1. Barani, p. 473. 

2. Seirul Aulia, pp. 273-274. 



friend Qadi Kamaluddin of Deogir. The latter warned him that 
it would be impolitic to go there without the Sultan’s permission 
because he (the Sultan) was anxious to populate Deogir and 
enhance its glory and reputation by the presence of the 'Ulema, 
the ibTas^mM and the Sadrs. Besides these, other Shaikhs are 
also stated to have migrated to the Deccan. Shaikh Burhanuddin, 
a Khalifah of Shaikh Niza mu ddin Aulia, and the famous poet 
Amir Hasan, may be mentioned as illustrious instances. Of the 
non-religious dignitaries the most distinguished emigrant was the 
Sultan’s mother Makhdoom-i-Jahan.2 

The greatest misconception in regard to this scheme has 
arisen from an error in interpreting in too literal a sense the 
phrase “destruction of Delhi”, which Barani and other contem- 
poraries seem to have used only as a metaphor^ in order to impress 
upon their readers the magnitude of this calamity. A careful 
and detailed examination of their statements will show that 
evacuation was partial and confined to the leading families only 
Tsami, for instance says . — 

t) t® ^ ^ 

Badr Ohach, the court poet of Muhammad bin Tughluq, refers 
to the construction of New Delhi (Jahan-panah) and gives its 
date in the chronogram "fadkhuluha" , which works out to be 
727 A. H. (1327 A. D.).^ Evidently the Sultan could not order 
the construction of his new citadel at Delhi just at the time 
when he was taking steps to depopulate it. Nor could the poet 
panegyrist indulge in praising a citadel which the Sultan intended 
to destroy and depopulate. His evidence, which it is difficult to 
refute, establishes beyond doubt that in 727, when Daulatabad 
was receiving the emigrants from the North, a new city of Delhi 
was being added to the several existing ones. 

The author of the Masdlik-ul-Ahsar who made anxious 
enquiries about Delhi was told by one of his narrators. Shaikh 


1. Seirul Aulia, p. 274 ; Akhbarul Akhyar, Mujtabai Press, pp, 91- 
94,102. 

2. T. M..p. 99. 

3. Barani's actual words are ' daruUmulk i-dehli ra kharab 

kardand", {they destroyed the capital of Delhi) — Barani, p. 473. Ibn 

Batutah's section has the heading, Zikr takhribah U dehli ...” Cairo 

ed, II. p. 57 ; P. S.. p. 433. 

4. Atharua Sanadid by Sir Say y id Ahmad Khan, Luck. Ed. p. 15.—- 
List of Muhammadan and Hindu Monuments Vol, HI, p. 124 ; Badaoni 
by mistake assigns this chronogram to Ghiathuddin's fort of Tughluq- 
abad. This is not possible as the letters of fad-khuluha 

( uJ=80 ; !— 1 ; o = 4 ; ^=600 ; J = 30 ; ,=6 ; t = 5 ; ( = 1 ) 

yield 727 A. H. which was three years after the da^th of that mentiroh 
(Badaoni, Gal, edi. I, p. %i%). 
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Mubarak, that it was composed “of many cities which have been 
united together. Every one of them had a special name and 
Delhi was only one of them and it had given its name to all of 
them, It............encloses an area of forty miles. Its buildings 

are of stone and brick, the roofs of wood and the floor is paved 
with white stone I’esembling marble... ........ — .. Nobody paves 

the floor with marble except the Sultan”, Shaikh Mubarak’s 
information was improved upon by al-Khallal who gave twenty- 
one as the number of the cities of Delhi and described its new 
houses telling his addressee at the same time that Shaikh 
Mubarak’s account referred to the old ones. According to him 
there were gardens stretching for twelve miles on three sides 
of the city and it had a thousand schools, 70 hospitals, 2,000 
AAarzgaAs, big bazaars and numerous baths.’- It is obvious that 
the narrator’s reference to the new houses was to those of the 
new city of Jahanpanah. 

Ibn Batutah who visited Delhi six years after the emigration 
also testifies to the greatness and prosperity of the city. It was 
the biggest town of the East, had beautiful and massive buildings, 
was surrounded by a wall the like of which could not be found 
anywhere in the world and covered an extensive area which was 
all populated. In reality it consisted of four different towns — 
Old Delhi of the Hindus, Siri of ‘Alauddin, Tughluqabad and 
Jahanpanah — which Sultan Muhammad wanted to enclose within 
a single wall. Though left unfinished owing to heavy expenditure, 
this wall is stated to have been eleven cubits deep and pierced 
by 28 gates, the most important of which was the Badaon Gate.2 
Then he goes on to describe the celebrated monuments of Delhi 
like the Quwwatul Islam, Mosque and the Quth mfnar and mentions 
the 8hamsi and ‘Alai tanks. He also speaks of the ‘ Ulema and the 
pious men of Delhi, four of whom have been mentioned by name.s 
This description of Delhi given by Ibn Batutah is the impression 
of a foreigner who enters the city for the first time, while the 
latter account which he gives under the heading “Destructioi of 
Delhi”, is the coloured picture of a biased writer who had heard 
a number of stories about the cruelties of the Sultan and was 
by no means a disinterested observer.* 

‘Isami’s account supports Ibn Batutah’s charges against the 
Sultan in spirit, if not in words. But he was one of those who 
had left Delhi under the orders of the Sultan and who regarded 
that exile the sole cause of the ruin of their families. Moreover, 
he has painted Muhammad bin Tughluq in the darkest possible 


1. Masalik, pp. 33-24. 

2 I. B. Cairo Ed. II, p. 15-16. 

3. These were Mahmudul Kabba, Shaikh ‘Alauddin Nili, Shaikh 
Sadruddin Kuhrami and Kamaluddin ‘Abdullah, IHd, pp. 16-13 ; 

4. Ibid, p. 57. 
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colours because he wanted to justify the rebellion of the Deccani 
nobles and the establishment of the Bahmanide kingdom. It is 
no wonder then that he included in his narrative stories of the 
same type that we find in Ibn Batutah’s book. Could there be 
a greater lie than the allegation that the Sultan set fire to the 
city of Delhi ? ^ Like Ibn Batutah he says that the Sultan was 
furious against the people of Delhi, but does not specify its causes 
except that he was a hearttessatyrant and an embodiment of the 
scourage of God. The destruction of Delhi, according to him, 
was due to the evil deeds of its people and the death of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Aulia. Muhammad bin Tughluq’s tyrannies were 
only weapons used by Fate. This interpretation is possible only 
•from the pen of one who blinds himself to all true history and was 
bent upon scandalizing and abusing the Sultan. One point becomes 
clear from the accounts of these two writers. In the course of 
time when the policy of the Sultan had made him unpopular 
in the country, his migration scheme came to be attributed to 
his bitterness against the people of Delhi. But this story seems 
to have been only a later concoction and was never accepted as 
authentic, for, although Tsami and Ibn Batutah have included 
it in their works sober historians, like Barani and Yahya, and the 
reliable informers of Shihabuddin al-’Umri do not even mention it. 

In the light of this examination of contemporary evidence 
it would be hazardous to accept the versions of later writers 
who depended mostly on Barani and interpret his remarks 
in a most uncritical manner. 

In fact, a careful study of the available evidence shows that 
the population of Delhi was not evacuated in entirety and that 
the Sultan never intended to make Deogir its substitute.^ What 


1, It may be noted that Isami is guilty of contradictory statements. 

In one couplet he says that the entire population ( ium ) was ordered 
to leave the city. Later we find him speaking of the exile of the leading 
persons { ) only. Compare the following lines : — (F. S., pp. 43i) & 433). 

.sUS ^ 

(He ordered that the city be put to fire andjThe entire population be 
evacuated) and 

(As none of the leading persons was left in the city, they looked all 
its Gates). 

2. Delhi continued to mint coins in these years, and a coin of 
730 A. H. has the epithet of Darul Mulk with Delhi, and another has the 
word iakhtagah. (H. N. Wright, Coinage and Metrology of Delhi Sultans 
pp. 133 and 139 ; Thomas, Chronicles, p. 309). 

It would be interesting to note that in coin No. 375 (Indian Museum 
Cat., Vol. II, p. 59) Delhi is written as Takhtgah4- Delhi, while in Coin 
No. 385 (p. 60) Daulatabad is written as Takhtagah i-Daulatabad. The 
dfite of the former coin is 730 and that of the latter is 731 A. H. 
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he seems to have in his mind was to make the latter place a strongs 
^ hold of his power by converting it into a large colony of the Mussal- 

mans. It would have been unwise on his part to have openly 
proclaimed that he could not depend upon the people of the Deccan 
and wanted a large Muslim population to support his Government. 
Hence he tried to justify his scheme by seemingly harmless argu- 
ments and gave out that he wanted to set up his capital at 
Daulatabad because it was situated in the centre of his dominions. 
It was not a case of mere transfer of the capital as is proved 
by his anxiety hot to let Delhi fall into obscurity. His efforts 
to bring the ‘ {7/ema and iS/iaiMs from provincial towns and make 
them settle down in that city give a clue to his true intentions 
in spite of the official version which Barani seems to have stated. 

* Barani complains that the Sultan did not consult his advisers on 

this question. But-consultations the Sultan=feared, would mean a 
leaking out of the true purpose of the scheme and might hamper 
its success. .. 

For about two decades the Deccan kingdoms had been under 
the suzerainty of Delhi, but their submission did not go beyond 
their sending presents and tributes occasionally ; consequently 
they could throw off’ this veil of allegiance with the appearance 
of the slightest symptoms of weakness in the Central Government. 
‘Alauddin had remained contented with this unsatisfactory 
arrangement, because his hands were full with problems of the 
North. Muhammad found himself in a better position in this 
respect and therefore decided upon bringing the Deccan als® 
within the orbit of his direct rule. To estabiish his direct Govern- 
ment he needed a tolerably large population of Mussalmans upon 
whose support he could count at critical moments. He' was fully 
conscious of the fact that in crushing the supremacy of the Hindu 
states in the Deccan he would have to face tremendous opposition, 
and nothing would be more foolish than to .rely upon sheer force 
for a permanent subjugation of these territories. By making 
j Daulatabad the centre of a vast Mussaiman colony in the south 

Muliammad bin Tughluq was trying to achieve what we call in 
modern phraseology “a peaceful penetration”. The statesman 
of today employs fifth-columnists, quislings and party-propaganda 
as the weapons of diplomacy ; in the middle Ages he chiefly relied 
on the support of his co-religionists. In our times political ideo- 
logies are considered to be the strongest links among peoples ; 
in the age of Muhammad bin Tughiuq religious ideas had the 
uppermost place in the conduct of human affairs. 

We need not conclude from this that the Sultan’s attempt at 
colonizing the Mussalmans in the Deccan and creating a Muslim 
population there through the missionary activities of the '•Ulema 
and the was a mere political weapon. It is quite likely 
and absolutely in consonance with the tendencies of Muhammad’s 
character that he wanted to utilize the service of. the 'Ulema 



atid the Shaikhs in the cause of the propagation of his faith. 
Perfect sincerity and devotion to religion were by no means 
inconsistent with the policy of using religious sentiments for 
political purposes or employing religious leaders in the service 
of the State. If successful the new scheme would prove to be 
a step “twice-blessed”. 

Other explanations have also been put forward by some 
modern scholars as, for instance, fear of the Mongol invasions. 
But these are all based on the presumption that Delhi had been 
abandoned as a capital and Deogir had taken its place. This, 
as has been shown above, is not a fact, and the version of the 
^asalikul Absar on this point is amply supported and corroborated 
by circumstantial and numismatic evidence. “And by the kind- 
ness of the Sultan”, says its author on the authority of the learned 
^holar Abu-al-Safa ‘Umar ash-Shibli, “drums have been placed 
in the places which are established for the transmission of infor- 
mation between the two capitals of his country, namely Delhi 
and Deogir, Whenever he is in one city and the gate of the 
other city is opened or closed the drumfis beaten”.^ 

Thus, Sultan Muhammad’s project of the so-called trans- 
ference of the capital was in reality a novel experiment in the 
administrative history of India and was a peculiar invention of 
his ingenious mind. It has been generally held that it was a 
disastrous failure, but we cannot ignore theTact that the founda- 
tion and maintenance of an independent Mussalman kingdom 
in the Deccan would not have been possible if he had not planted 
a strong Muslim colony there. In the history of despotism it is 
not infrequent that “the Engineer is killed by the petard he sets”. 


ziya babawi— as an authobity on the KHALJIS 

BY 

K. S. Lal, M. a,, Allahabad University, 

The history of the Khalji Sultans (1290-1320) suffers from 
want of contemporary historians. It is said that Kabiruddiii, 
son of Tajuddm Iraqi, was the court historian of ‘Alauddin (1296- 
1316) and wrote the history of the latter’s reign in several volumes. 
His work Fathnamah is not traceable and consequently a very 
useful account of ‘Alauddin’s reign has been lost. Next to Fath- 
namah, in matters of historical importance, is Maulana Ziyauddm 


1, Masalik, pp. 54-55 ; Elliot HI, p. 582. 



Barani's Taritt-i-Firoz Shabi. It was completed in 1359 after 
about four decades of Mubarak Shah’s death. Born in 1285 Barani 
was about five years when Jalaluddin ascended the throne and 
thirty-five when Mubarak Khalji died. Thus he was an eye 
witness to -the events of the reigns of all the IGialji Sultans, 
especially of ‘Alauddm and Mubarak in whose time he had. quite 
passed the age of adolscence. Barani received his education at 
Delhi, where great-scholars and teachers flocked from all parts 
of Asia and his scholarship is clearly manifested in the pages 
of the Tarikh. In a lengthy introduction to his book Ziyauddm 
dilates upon the uses of history, its method of writing, its place 
in man’s education. He considers the study of history in no way 
less important than the study of Hadis, Fiqah and hagiological 
Jiterature.^ Like Bacon he thought history made men wise and 
they learnt from the experience of the past. A historian, says 
he, should be truthful, honest and fearless. If for one reason 
or another be cannot write true facts openly he should try to 
convey his ideas through implications and suggestions.^ In the 
course of his narrative on more than one occasion, he asserts that 
whatever he wrote was all true,® but that is exaggerated self- 
estimation. Ziyauddm died at a ripe age after experiencing both 
the “bitter and sweet” of life. Born and brought up in rich sur- 
roundings and patronised by Sultan Muhammad Taghlaq, 
Barani was destined to die a deplorable death, poverty-stricken 
and destitute, 

Ziyauddm catches the thread of narrative dropped by Minha] 
Siraj. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi begins with the history of the reign of 
Balban and ends with the first six years of Firoz Tughlaq’s reign. 
It appears that the book was written from time to time and not 
all at once, or after consulting all the available trustworthy 
documents on different periods. Comparatively studied, the reign 
of the lOialjis is more systematically treated than that of the 
Tughlaqs, In the narrative on the Khaljis chronological sequence 
of the events is maintained, fairly accurately although the 
chronology is far from satisfactory. 

His father Muyidulmulk’s and his uncle Alaulmulk’s official 
positions under the Khalji’s as also his associations with Amir 
Khusrau, ‘Ala Hasan Sanjari and other state officials gave Barani 
ample opportunity to collect and ascertain historical facts. 

He very often refers to his sources of information e.g. Khvaja 
Zaki, nephew of Hasan Basri and a Vazir of Balban; Malik 
Qirabeg, Amir lOiusrau and Amir Hasan.^ He also studied the 


1. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi. Bib. Ind. Text, p. 9 

2. Ihid, pp. 

3. Eg., p. 237, 

4. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi. pp, 67, 114, 299. 
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Divans of ghusrau whom he quotes at various places.® But surely 
he did not take full advantage of the works of his contemporaries 
in writing his Tarikh. Had he improved upon the drafts of his 
book after consulting Khusrau’s Miftahulfatuh, aazainulfatuh 
and Devalrani, and Kabiruddin’s Fathnaman, he would surely 
have given more valuable information on ‘Alauddm’s wars in 
Ohittor, Ranthambhor and Malwa than the sketchy account to 
be found in the TanlA-i- Firoz Shahi. He does not refer to the 
Devalrani episode at all and his account of the Deccan campaigns 
of Malik Fafur is extremely poor. Moreover, once he starts 
writing about the Deccan, he neglects the north altogether. For 
example, he furnishes little information about events in northern 
India from 1308 to 1313 particularly about wars in Jalor and 
Sevana. It must, however, be observed that Ziya finished his 
work at the advanced age of seventy-four when he was in a miser- 
able plight. His pecuniary embarrassments had made him bitter 
and disappointed. And so he was more prone to pour forth the 
agonies of his soul rather than sit and improve his notes after 
comparing them with works of Amir Khusrau and other contem- 
porary writers. Hence the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi at times betrays 
symptoms of a number of jottings carelessly pieced together. 

Except in the preface, which is written in a highly florid 
language, the historian adheres to a simple, clear, and lucid style. 
His narrative far from exhibiting the highly ornate style 
then in fashion, seems to be a painful translation from the spoken 
Hindustani into Persian. Ziyguddin uses Hindi words like badla 
(revenge), bhatti, Chakar, Charai, Qhautra, Chouki, Chappar, 
mandi, morha, mathaha (earthen jugs) and palak (eye-lids) fre- 
quently in the course of his narrative. At places his language is 
so broken as to make out little sense. Moreover, he is prone to 
making contradictory statements. Being a chronicler of contem- 
porary events he saw the various aspects of a certain thing and 
mentions them all unsynthetically. At some places he extols 
‘Alauddin, at others dubs him a Pharoah and on a study of the 
Tarildi it is difiicult to say whether ‘Alauddm was a benefactor 
or a tyrant. Anyway, the historian possessed a facile pen and 
writes in a clear and unostentatious way. He had a sharp in- 
tellect which sharpened with age. 

Barani has his own peculiar way of describing events and 
he makes efforts to make them credible, e.g., ‘Alauddm’s conversa- 
tion with Qazi Mughhisuddin of Bayana and Qutbuddin’s attach- 
ment to his favourite vazir Khusrau (Chan. On the occasion of 
‘Alauddin’s talk with Qazi Mughis there was no third person 
present, but the historian writes every word that passed between 
the Qazi and the sultan. In such cases the historian finds a 


5. Eg, pp* 118, 370. 
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welcome opportunity to put his own ideas in the mouth of ^others, 
and the injunctions of Qazi Mughis are nothing but Barani’s own 
views. At another place the historian gives a very graphic 
description of the eventful night when Qutbuddin Mubarak was 
murdered, as to make us believe that the writer was peeping 
through a crevice into the apartments where Qutbuddin and his 
favourite Vazir Khusrau Khan were sleeping together.® These 
vivid descriptions do grip popular imagination but the events 

cannot satisfy the craving of student of history for truth. 

Ziyauddin’s sarcasm is incisive. Occasionally his_ sardonic 
humour helps him to sum up his ideas in a few words. His remark 
that in ‘Alauddin’s days “a camel could be had for a darag,” but 
wherefrom a danp ? ^ shows at once how the reforms of ‘Alaudoin 
had made articles cheap and people poor. Again, the stern 
attitude of ‘Alauddin towards the revenue officials, _ according 
to our historian, made them so unpopular that service in the 
revenue department was considered worse than “plague” ; nobody 
“gave his daughter in mandage to a revenue clerk”, and “the 
office of superintendent was accepted by one who had no regard 
for life”.® The plight of the agriculturists had reached such 
dimensions that the peasants “sold their wives and children” 
to remit the land-revenue,® while the wives of rich zamindars 
(Khuts and Muqqaddams) worked in the houses of the Musalmans 
and received wages. And the bazaar-people, to our historian, 
are the worst of all the “seventy-two” classes of people (that 
inhabit the globe). 

Barani has his likes and dislikes as all human beings have. 
He does not feel interested in the description of battles, tactics 
used in a particular engagement, and such other points of military 
strategy. Whenever he has to give such a description he invari- 
ably has recourse te brevity. He does, however, pause to praise 
an act, a character or a motive. When he praises somebody 
he extols him to heaven, when he condemns he writes with his 
pen dipped in acid. Nonetheless his character sketches are 
excellently done. He is a philosopher-cum-historian and not an 
accurate historian always. His memory is prodigious. 

Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi has greatly suffered, at the hands of its 
transcriptors. Certain passages of the book are altogether incom- 
prehensible. It is possible that at some palces Barani could not 
dare write true facts with impunity just as in the passage about 
the death of Ghayasuddin Tughlaq, but at other places, where he 
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could never be suspected of suppressing truth, as for example 
in the description of the salary of soldiers in the time of 
‘Alauddm.^^ or the increase of revenue by Muhammad Taghlaq 
the fault probably lay with later copyists. 

But a few shortcomings cannot mar the extraordinary value 
of Barani’s TarilA. He does not only write about the courts of 
kings or their victories as most of the medieval chroniclers do, 
but also gives social and economic reforms of rulers, their adminis- 
trative measures and their system of advancing justice. He gives 
a long list of contemporary saints, philosophers, historians, poets, 
medical men and astronomers. His references to clothes,] fruits, 
£Uid sweets and other sundry articles of those days throw a flood 
of light on the socio-Economio history of the 14th century. Barani’s 
description of the market control of ■‘Alauddm and the sultan’s 
revenue regulations, clearly show that he is not a mere chronicler 
of events but a historian in the true sense of the word, Barani 
knew the short-comings of his contemporaries and says that 
Kabiruddin and other historians confine their narratives to kings, 
courts and conquests. Ziyauddin begins his book with a long 
discourse on historiography and the uses of historical study. He 
talks at length about the duties of a king.^^ As a historian he 
tries to analyse critically the causes which brought about the 
end of Jalaluddin, of ‘Alauddm and of the Khalji regime ap a 
whole. Ziyuuddin was cognizant of his contribution to historical 
literature and declares, without diffidence, that for a thousand 
years such a book as the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi had not been 
produced.i'^ 

Barani’s work is undoubtedly very valuable. Later historians 
have greatly depended upon him for information as well as 
inspiration. Nizamuddin Ahmad, Badaoni, Ferishtah, Haji- 
uddabir — almost all important historians of the later part of 
Muslim rule have depended upon Barani for their account of 
the history of the period envisaged by him. Nizamuddin especially 
quotes him very often ; at some places he almost copies Bar am, 
at others tries to solve the knotty problems left by him. Thus 
he tries to explain the origin of the Khaljis about which Baram 
says nothing except that they were not “Turks”. Ferishtah also 
tries to tackle this question. In the same way Ferishtah, tries 
to analyse the passage in which Baram describes the salaries 
of the soldiers fixed by ‘Alauddin.^® Hajiuddabir throws fresh 
light on some vexed questions not properly explained by Barani 
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such as the age of ‘Aliiuddin and the, causes underlying ^the cons- 
tant quarrels between ‘Alauddin and Sultan Jalaluddins family. 
Abdul Haqq Dehlvi, the author of Akfebarul Akhyar almost entirely 
depends upon Bar am for the biographical sketches of Nizamuadm 
Auliya and other saints of the period. 

Besides the TarilA, Ziyauddin is accredited with the author- 
ship of many other works like Salvat-i-Kabir, Sana! Muhammadi, 
Hasratnamah, Inayatnamah, Ma‘asir-i-Saadat and a history of 
the Barmakides, Another work of his known as the Fatva-i- 
Jahandari seems to be nothing more than a supplement to the 
Tari!A-i-Firoz Shahi and contains a soi’t of moral code the cleiical 
historian would like a Muslim monarch to follow. But the mo^t 
important book of Baram is his Tarsim, which has immortalized 
him. 


MAHMUD OF GHAZNI, IDOLISED BY ISAMI 

BY 

Dr, MaHDI Husain M, A., Ph. D., Calcutta University. 

In the course of his account of Mahmud of Ghazni Isami 
introduces some anecdotes which were apparently concocted in 
order to idolise Mahmud. The Prophet is reported to have 
prayed to God in his lifetime for the demolition of the temple of 
Somnath. His prayer was heard, and the fact that the demolition 
would take place at the hands of Mahmud was intimated to him 
from on high. The Prophet then desired to see Mahmud ; and 
the image of Mahmud was providentially installed before him. 
This occurred some three hundred years before the birth of 
Mahmud. 

Next Isami says that the Raja of Gujarat was informed by 
his astrologers while Mahmud was yet a boy of ten that the 
latter on growing to manhood would dismantle the idol house of 
Somnath. The Raja flattered Mahmud and secured from him a 
promise to restore the idols eventually. When at last the much 
talked-about invasion took place, Mahmud was asked to fulfil his 
promise. He did not like to break his promise and did not like 
either that he should be known as But Farosh (Idol Seller) by 
restoring the idol to the Hindus. So, he got the Somnath idol 
burnt to ashes and transformed into quicklime which spiced the 
betel leaves ; and these were presented to the Raja’s men who had 
come demanding fulfilment of the promise. 

Further, Isami says that a certain Brahman buried a piece 
of stone into the earth and subsequently -dug it up in the presence- 
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of many other Brahmans and installed it in the Somnath temple. 
When Mahmud invaded Somnath he seized the idol and threw 
part of it into the fire. He carried the remnant to Ghazni where 
it was cut into four. 

At this stage Isami informs us that a robe of honour came 
from Baghdad for Sultan Mahmud (verses 602-797). Then follows 
the story of the Sultan’s regard for Aiyaz with special reference 
to the misunderstandings prevailing about it. The Sultan’s reply 
to his critics and personal explanation that his regard or devotion 
to Aiyaz was due to the sterling ability possessed by the latter and 
that it did not spring from any bad motive or profane love is 
iiriiminating and interesting.. 

The forty-eight verses (863-910) that follow contain the story 
of a man who misguided Mahmud and threw him along with his 
army into a dreary and waterless desert in the course of his 
return journey from India to Ghazni. This he did in order to 
avenge the Sultan’s invasion of Somnath. The Sultan ordered him 
to be killed and then prayed to God for divine help. His prayer 
was heard : a river came into sight as well as a road treading 
which the Sultan and his army came back to Ghazni. 

In the next 103 verses the poet describes the righteousness of 
Mahmud and on his sense of justice by giving anecdotes and illustra- 
tions. We are told that one night Sultan Mahmud felt very much 
disturbed at heart and had no sleep. He ascribed his sleeplessness 
to some aggrieved person who, he conjectured, was somewhere 
about the palace anxious to seek the redress of his or her 
grievances. He immediately ordered a search to be made ; and 
he was informed that an old woman lay in prostration at a 
mosque complaining bitterly to God against the Sultan. At that 
time the latter was about to take a tumblerful of cold water. 
Immediately as he heard of the old women’s complaint he refused 
to take the water and set his heart to redress the woman’s griev- 
ances. The woman was sent for, and she explained that her two 
sons were rotting in the Kabul prison. In compliance with her 
wishes the Sultan marched on Kabul and secured the release of her 
sons. He then took the water which he had denied to himself before ; 
and thenceforth he introduced the practice of appointing an 
officer at the gate to announce if any aggrieved person had called. 

The reader is further informed that one evening a bearer 
brought a burning candle in the royal chamber at a late hour. 
When, called to account the bearer explained that on his way to 
the palace he met a jurist who requested him to place the candle 
before him so that he might be able to consult his book. Thereupon 
the Sultan ordered the candle to be given away to the jurist, and 
he freed the bearer who was hitherto a slave. The same night the 
Sultan had a vision of the Prophet and received his blessings. 
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In the next 51:verses (1014-65) Isami relates a story illustrat- 
ing how the Sultan coveted a certain woman’s garden and how 
as a result of the royal covetousness the produce from the garden 
fell short beyond expectation. The Sultan regretted his mistake 
and prayed for divine mercy and forgiveness; and thenceforth as 
he refrained from casting covetous eyes on the property of any 
peasant his empire became increasingly prosperous. 

The next 12 verses (1065-1076) contain an illustration of the 
Sultan’s kindness to the feeblest of creatures. He came to know 
of a bird’s nest in the royal tents while these were being dislocated 
on the Sultan’s departure from India. But he feared lest the 
eggs be injured and consequently prolonged his stay until the eggs 
were hatched and young ones had developed wings. » 

In the next 14 verses (1078-92) Isami tells us that God was 
extraordinarily kind to the “pious Sultan” ; and this is illustrated 
by an anecdote of a torrent of water streaming forth when the 
Sultan needed it urgently in order to perform his aWutions. 

In the next 60 lines (1093-1153) Mahmud’s remorse is described 
for having acted wrongly five times at the ill advice given by 
his minister Hasan Maimandi. the Sultan had the king of 

Kabul sold as prisoner in the market. Secondly a vanquished king 
of Ghor was installed in all honour on a chair in Mahmud’s court 
at Ghazni. Thirdly an old woman who offered for sale a piece 
of cloth containing an impression of the royal seal was diappointed. 
The said cloth was then diposed of elsewhere and cut into socks. 
This involved humiliation of the royal seal since the cloth bore 
impressions of the same. the Sultan had been dissuaded 

from putting up with a derwesh once in the course of his return 
journey from a hunting expedition. Fifthly when Firdausi the 
poet brought his Shahnama and demanded the town of Rai, Hasan 
Maimandi, the said minister, stood in the way. Consequently 
Firdausi was aggrieved and the Sultan was sorry for this. 

In the next 19 verses (1154-73) Isami fixes the death of 
Mahmud in the year 421 H. (A. D. 1030) and says that he left 
behind six sons (1) Abu Rashid (2) Ibralxim (3) Ismail (4) Nasr 
(5) Masud and (6) Muhammad. 



SUPPORT OP ART AND LETTERS DURING THE 
REIGN OF MAHMUD OP GAZNI, A LOVER 
OP LEARNING AND A CHAMPION 
OF THE FAITH 

(997 1.0 1030) 

by : .. 

E'HAN Bahadur Jal D. Kanga, B. So. (Econ), Phil., 
University (Brux), F. R. Econ. S., London. 

Mahmud of Gazni had all his father’s soldierly energy 
and sprit of command joined to a ressless activity. Zeal 
for Islam ysras the dominant note of the tenth-century Turks. 
Mahmud was a staunch Muslim, and if his campaigns against 
the idolaters brought him rich store of treasure and captives, it 
was in his eyes no more than the fit reward of piety ; and during 
his spare time he would sit down and copy the Koran for the health 
of his soul. The Kaliph of Baghdad, who had probably outgrown 
such illusions, awarded Mahmud his sanction and the ofiicial 
diploma of investiture as rightful Lord of Ghazni and Khurasan, 
and in the height of satisfaction, Mahmud vowed that every 
■year he would see waging a Holy W ar against the infidels of 
'Hindustan. After a little while, he did not keep the letter of his 
vow. He led many distinct campaigns to India in which he 
raced across the plains from the Indus to the Ganges and his 
first attack was launched on the frontier towns of the Khaiber 
Pass. Jaipal was the old enemy of Mahmud’s father who tried 
to save Peshawar in vain. 'Mahmud, therefore, brought in thou- 
sands of his best horsemen and utterly routed him. Mahmud was 
not cruel; he seldom indulged in wanton’s slaughter according to 
the statements made oy Oriental Historians. Year after year, 
Mahmud swept over the plains of Hindustan, capturing cities and 
castles, throwing down temples and idols and earning his titles 
of ‘Victor’ and Tdol-Breaker.’ All the world flocked to Ghazni 
to break upon incredible wealth of India. 

Mahmud’s success, however, was not won without hard 
fighting. He retired to Ghazni where he died on 30th of April 1030. 
It is necessary to point here that in the later years of his reign, 
Mahmud had extended his rule over the greater part of Persia as 
far as the mountains of Kurdistan — a land of Muslims. He had 
overrun Northern India from the Indus to the Ganges and he 
stored his immense treasure at Ghazni — .his home ; where he presided 
over a stately and cultivated court. He was a Conqueror but not 
an Organiser or Originator. 
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Like many a great soldier, Mahmud of Gazani loved the 
society of educated men. The man of action is every whit as 
inapt to “Suffer fools gladly” as the man of culture ; and this rest- 
less adventurer, after sweeping like a pestilence for hundreds 
of miles across India, or pouncing like a hawk upon Khwar- 
ism and then coursing South to Hamadhan almost within 
call of Bhagdad itself, would settle down _ to listen to the 
songs of poets and the wise conversation of divines. If Mahmud 
is to Muslims for all time a model of a God-fearing King, zealous 
for the faith, his court has not less been held a pattern of humane 
cultui*e, and it deserved its reputation. Napoleon imported the 
choicest works of art from the countries he subdued to adorn his 
Paris ; Mahmud did better, he got the artists and the poets themT- 
selves to illuminate his Court. From the cities of the Oxus and 
the shores of the Caspian, from Persia and Khurasan, he pressed 
into his service the lights of oriental letters, and compelled 
them, not unwillingly, to revolve round like planets in his firma- 
ment of glory. The ruin of the Samanids who had been 
noble fosterers of Persian literature, left many scholars and 
poets unprovided, and these came eagerly to the new home 
of learning. 

The names of the many luminaries who shone at the court of 
Gazni may not convey very definite ideas to Western readers, 
but they are among the leaders of Eastern Literature and Science, 
and some have reputation outside the circle of Orientalists. 
Biruni, the Astronomer, Chronologist, and even student of Sanskrit, 
Farabi, the Philosopher, whom Mahmud prized the more since 
Avicenna himself refused to be lured to Gazni ; Utbi, the Historian 
and Secretary to the Sultan, Baihaki, whose gossipping memoirs 
have earned him the title of ‘The Oriental Mr. Pepys’ ; Unsuri, 
and Farrukhi and Asjudi, among the earliest poets of the Persian 
revival, and above all Firdausi, the Persian Homer in whose 
“Shah-Nameh” the Heroes of Persian Legend live for ever- these 
were among the men to whom Mahmud was gracious and who, in 
return, made Gazni and its master renowned beyond the fame 
of glorious war. There is no need to repeat here the oft- told 
story of Firdausi’s wrath at the silver guerdon with which the 
Sultan crowned the famous epic. Sixty thousand pieces of silver- 
even though-the poet had been promised gold — represent something 
like £. 2,500/- and would be a welcome remuneration for a library 
of epics in the present day. Milton had to be content with the 
two hundred and fiftieth part of such a sum for “Paradise lost.” 
The notable part of the story is, not that the poet indignantly 
spurned the gift, threw it loftily among the menials, and then 
rewarded Mahmud’s kindness and support by a scathing satire- 
such outbreaks belong to the genius irritabile — but that the 
great sultan at last forgave the insult and sent the second lavish 
gift of fifty thousand .guineas, to appease the offended poet 
in his exile. It was ap irony of fate that the reward reached 
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Firdausi’s home in Khurasan, just at the moment when his body 
was being borne to the grave. 

Though one must acquit the Sultan of any want of apprecia- 
tion of Firdausi’s great work, or indeed of literacy and scientifiG 
achievement in general, tradition will have it that he was 
avaricious ; and there is a quaint anecdote in Sadi’s ‘Rose Garden’ 
a tedious but renowned Persian classic— in which it is related 
how a certain King of Khorasan dreamed that he saw Mahmud 
a hundred years after his death, and perceived that whilst his 
body had crumbled to dust the eyes still rolled in the sockets as if 
seeking the wealth that had vanished from their sight. Yet it is 
Ijard to reconcile this reputation for avarice with what is recorded 
of the Sultan’s gifts ; with his annual grant of two hundred thou- 
sand guineas to men of letters his foundation of a University at 
Gazni, endowed with a great Library, a museum, salaried pro- 
fessors, and pensions for scholars ; his sumptuous mosque of marble 
and granite, furnished with gold and silver lamps and ornaments 
and Spread with costly carpets or the aqueducts, fountains, cisterns, 
and other improvements with which he enriched his capital. If 
Mahmud was fond of money assuredly he knew how to spend it 
wisely and munificently ; and the splendour of his courtiers’ 
palaces, vying with his own testifies to the liberal encouragement 
of the arts which raised Gazni, under the rule of the Idol-breaker, 
from a barrack of outlaws to the first rank among the many stately 
cities of the Caliphate. 

The man who could so create and ^develop a centre of civili- 
zation was no barbarian. Like some other ugly man, Mahmud 
is said to have devoted himself to the cultivation of his mind in 
order to efface the impression of his physical defects, but it was 
no ordinary mind that he had to work upon and no mean genius 
that could expand a little mountain principality into an Empire 
that stretched to the Caspian and Aral Seas and almost to the 
Tigris, and that covered at least for the time, half the vast plains 
and teeming population of Hindustan. Brief as was the occupa- 
tion of most of this _immense territory, it was a stupendous feat 
of acquisition. 

In short, he was a 'great soldier, a man of infinite courage 
and indifatigable energy of mind and body.* 


*S. Lane Poole, 


ICOL (ALIGARH) LURING THE RULE OE THE LODI SULTANS 

(1451-1526) 

BY 

Dr. S. MOINUL HaQ, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Kol which was a very important strategic out-post in 
Northern India was captured by Qutbuddm Aibak in 1194 A. !>., 
shortly after the conquest of Delhi. The Kol fort which stoof) 
the Muslim siege for a long time is described by Hasan Nizami 
in his Tai-ul Maasir as one of the most strongly defended outposts 
in Northern India. It was held by the Dor Rajppts, who may 
have been feudatories of the Ohauhans of Delhi. Under the 
Muslim rule, in addition to its being the strategic link of the 
empire commanding the high road to and from Delhi, it was 
a crucial centre wherefrom martial races such as the Jats, the 
Rajputs, Thakars, could be prevented from breaking the peace. 

As a result of the dis-integration of the Tughlaq empire 
following Timur’s Indian invasion, the out-lying provinces of the 
empire declared their independence. At the same time war-lords 
all over Northern India defied the central authority and ruled 
in practical independence. It was during the rule of the last 
two rulers of the Syy ad dynasty that the power and prestige 
of the Delhi Sultanate touched the lowest level. During the reign 
of the last (‘Alauddin ‘Alam Shah), the authority of the Sultan 
was confined to the city of Delhi and a few square miles round it. 
Even Delhi he abandoned to more ambitious officers and chose 
Badaun as his'residence from 1448 A. D. Kol (Aligarh) and Jalali 
a town 12 miles to the east of Aligarh in the same district, had 
passed under the control of ‘Isa Iffiin Turk-bach-cha in the same 
way as the tract from Mehrauli to Ladu Sarai (both in the vicinity 
of Delhi) had been usurped by Ahmad Khan Miwiti, Sambhal 
(in the present Moradabad district, U. P.) by Darya Khan Lodi, 
Rapid (in the Mainpuri district, U. P.) by Qutb Khan, Patiali (Etah 
district), Bhongaon (Mainpuri district), and Kampil (Parrukhabad 
district) by the Ohauhan chief Rai Pratsp, Biina by Daud Khan 
Auhadi, and Sirhind, Sunam and Lahore by Bahlul Lodi. Hamid 
Iffian, the Wazir of Sultan ‘Alauddm quarrelled with his roaster 
and seized Delhi in about 1450 A. D. He insulted the ladies 
of the Sultan’s harem by forcing them to march from the fort bare- 
footed and bare-headed. Fearing punishment from his master, 
or the seizure of Delhi by more ambitious rivals, he invited Bahlul 
Lodi, the ‘governor’ of Sirhind in 844/1450. Bahlul did come and 
in less than a year, he over -threw Hamid Khan and assumed the 
title of Sultan on Rabi I, 855 April 19, 1451. From this time 
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onwards for some years to come Kol became a battle-ground of 
Sharqi-Lodi rivalry. A few months after the accession of Bahlul 
to the throne, Mahmud Sharqi attacked Delhi and kept the fort 
under siege for some months. It is quite likely that he had com- 
pelled ‘Isa Khan, the chief of Kol, to become his vassal. Mahmud 
Sharqi however failed to capture Delhi due to the timely arrival 
of Bahlul for its relief and the treachery of his general Darya 
Khan.’- 

Bahlul now the real master of Delhi, followed this victory 
by securing the subjugation of obiefs holding sway near Delhi 
and in the Jumna-Ganges Do-ab. He forced Ahmad Khan Miwati 
■to submit and placed him in occupation of a part of the territories 
held by him. Darya Khan of Sambhal and ‘Isa Khan Turk-Bachcha 
of Kol behaved in a similar way. The latter was left in occupation 
of the territories he held. Other places conquered on this occasion 
were Marhara, Bhongaon, and Rapri, the former two being held 
by Rai Pratap, the last by Qutb Khan. Kol was not affected 
by the war between Bahlul and Muhammad Shah, son and 
successor of Mahmud Sharqi who I’eigned for a few months only, 

A new chapter in the Lodi-Sharqi rivalry was opened with 
the accession of Husain Shah to the Sharqi throne, in 862/1457. 
He considered Delhi as the heritage of his wife Malka Jahan 
Bibi Khunza, daughter of Sultan. ‘Alauddm ‘A lam Shah, still 
maintaining a shadowy court at Badaun. 

Husain Shah compelled Rai Karan, chief of Shamsabad,^ and 
Rustam Khan who appears to be a son of ‘Isa Khan Turk-bachcha, 
the usurper of Kol, to acknowledge his over-lordship'* soon after 
his accession. The Sharqi acquisition of Kol put Delhi open to 
attack from the east. Prompted by his strong-willed wife, Husain 
Shah made two desperate attempts to capture Delhi and fought 
two sanguinary battles at the approach to Delhi, the first at 
Sikhera and the second at Sonhar.^ The latter battle was fought 
only 25 miles east of Delhi in 877/1472. In both Husain Shah 
failed to attain his ends. 

Kol was freed from the Sharqi grip in 884/1479 when Husain 
Shah who had marched on Delhi was defeated by Bahlul through 
a treacherous attack followingthe conclusion of a -truce. Following 
this victory Bahlul liberated the town-ships of Kampil, Patiali,Sham- 
sabad, Marhara {Etah District, U. P.) and Jalgli® so long under the 
occupation of Husain Shah. Bahlul exploited the Sharqi reverse 


1. Nizatnuddin : TabaqaM Akbari. I, A S B- p. 301. 
'•a. In Farrukhabad district, U P. 

3. Tabaqat, I, A. S. B., p. 307. 

4. Both in the Balandshahr District, U. P. 

5. Tabaqat I, A, S. B., p. 310. 
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by driving Husain Shall from JaunpQr to Bihar, in 889/1484. 

Bahlul had died in July 1489, on his way to Delhi from the 
Gwalior campaign at a village named Milauni in the present 
Etah district of U. P., situated on the road from Etah to ’Aliganj, 
where the party had encamped. The courtiers were divided in the 
choice of a successor and they backed three rival candidates 
including prince Nizam Khan, the second son of the deceased Sultan 
through a Hindu goldsmith’s daughter. This lady and ‘IJmar 
I^an Sherwani the Wazir secretly invited prince Nizam Khan, who 
was at Delhi, to appear post-haste on the scence. He did so and 
joined the party still on its way with the dead' body of the Sultan. 
The prince sent the corpse to Delhi and halted near Jalali and 
crowned himself on the 17th Shaban 894/July 16, 1489, at a hunting 
pavilion which stood on a mound near Jalgli on the bank of the 
Kali Nadi. Ranks and presents were distributed and it can be 
presumed that the grant of extensive Jagirs to the Sherwanis in 
the neighbourhood of Jalali (Aligarh district) dates back from the 
time of Sikandar, and the chief recipient was ‘Umar Khan Sherwafii 
to whom Sikandar owed his throne. It was a wise step. Sikandar 
had to establish his position against the supporters of his brother 
Barbak Shah and his nephew ‘Azam Humayun Lodi, all of whom 
refused to acknowledge him as the rightful Sultan. Secondly, he 
had to establish a vigorous Pa than colony in an area where 
frequent disturbances were caused by the Rajputs, the Jits and 
the Thakars, disturbances which resulted in the blocking of the 
vital road of the empire to the east. ’Umar Khan also served as 
the Oommander-in-chief of the army fighting A^hraf Jilwini at 
Biana (1491), and Husain Shah Sharqi when ’the latter made a 
last attempt to recover Jaunpsr, from his refuge in Bihar.® ‘Umar 
Khan also held the governorship of Kol Sarkar which seems to have 
been administered by a deputy in his absence. 

After the death of Snltan Sikandar Lodi in 1517, his son 
Ibrahim Lodi ascended the throne of Delhi, whereas Prince Jalal 
lUian became the ruler of Jaunpsr according to the suggestions of 
the nobles, Ibrahim Lodi soon after repented for giving his consent 
to this project and a civil war between him and his brother prince 
Jalal Khan was looming large and the governors and Jagirdirs 
of the eastern provinces and the Middle Do-ab were selling their 
loyalty to the highest bidder. This disturbed condition of the 
empire encouraged one Manchand^, landlord of Jartauli®, probably 


6. Tarikh-i Daudi, Bankipore Ms, f 97, 

7. Also named Khanohand in some histories. I prefer the no- 
menoiature of Nizamnddin Ahmad, Tab Akb I, (325) which has been 
accepted by the majority of historians. 

8. In Tappal Par^apa Ahfarh disMbh U- P*» Polled JatranU i» 

pommon usage. ■ ."..r-r;;. , ■: 


of Jat origin*’, to put himself at the head of a revolt. It is interest- 
ing to read the lines of Nhamatulla’s Makhzan-i Afghani in this 
connexion.!® “A number of Zamindars of Jartauli in the jurisdic- 
tion of Kol Pargana, which is a famous rebel strong -hold, gave 
battle to ‘Umar Khan son of Sikandar Sur and killed, him. The 
revolt was crushed when Qasim &an governor of Sambhal was 
ordered to take the field and Manchand was caught and executed.” 

The governorship of Kol was transferred by Ibrahim Lodi to 
Mubanimad Khan, son. of ‘Umar Khan Shet wani. It was a 
very critical time. Coming events were casting their shadows. 
Ibrahim Lodi’s policy of crushing the nobles and making them 
ipere servants of the crown irrespective of their rank and position, 
resulted first in the disaffection and afterwards revolt of the 
nobles from the Punjab upto the borders of Bengal. Daulat Khan 
Lodi revolted in the Punjab, Qasim Khan in Sambhal, Uizam Khan 
in Baina, Hasan Khan in Miwat, Husain Khan Nuhani at Rapid, 
Qutb Khan in Etawa, ‘Alam Khan in Kalpi and Bahar Khan in 
Bihar. In such a time of storm and stress the governor of Kol 
stood firm in his loyaty. The little that we know about Muham- 
mad Khan is through an inscription which he placed at the gate 
of a new fort which he hastily constucted and completed in 931/ 
1525 in Kol. The text of the inscription was reported by Mr. At- 
kinson in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Journal, 
Nov. 1872, No. IX. In view of the revolt throughout the kingdom 
and the imminent threat of a Mughal invasion, the strengthening 
of the Kol defences was a paramount necessity. He did not 
costruct a new fort, for a fort already existed from the Dor times 
which had been^ repaired by the Muslim governors from time 
to time. It appears that Muhammad Khan extensively repaired 
the fort or installed new defensive features through thorough over- 
haul and renamed it Muhammadgarh. It will be wrong to 
identify Muhammadgarh 'with the comparatively new Aligarh 
fort which stands at a distance of about 4 miles north-east of Kol 
and which the English captured in 1803. I quote the translation of 
the learned contributor with the copy of the text at the footnote.^! 

9. The Jats still preponderate in that area ; c/f Hutchinson, Aligarh 
Statistics, London, 208. 

10. Aligarh Ms f 120. 
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In the name of God, the .Merciful and the Clement. 

1. At fii'st I said praise be to God who has -created Mustafa 
(the prophet). 

2. I then wrote several verses on account of the fort. I shall 
not remain, a monument of me shall remain. 

3. A strong fort, a firm foundation completed in the reign 
of my king, 

4. Whose name is Ibrahim son of Sikandar, who bestows 
gold and silver on beggars. 

5. During the Shiqdgri (Oolleotorship) of Muhammad son Qf 
‘Umar, when Shihab lasn son of Munawwar, was councillor. 

6. He has suffered much hardship on account of the building 
and raised the stucture in a short time. 

7. It was in 931/1524-5 when the fort was completed. 

8. May I a helpless man whose name is Ahmdd, find in the 
day of Resurrection, the shadow of Ahmad the prophet. 

This inscription perpetuates the memory of Muhammad Khan 
who has passed unnoticed in general histories. It also enables 
us to know the name of Shihab ICJiati his councillor who was a less 
known man than his patron. I am inclined to think that Mu- 
hammad Khin was the administrative head of the Kol Sarkat 
and not merely the head of the pargana or the commandant of 
the Kol Fort. Thirdly the inscription informs us that the fort 
was hastily constructed, a fact which reflects the troubled situa- 
tion of the time. This inscription may have been fixed at the 
Delhi Gate which was the principal fort gate and which now lies 
a mouldering heap of kankar. The perimeter of the fort can still 
be marked by the remains of ditches which have been converted 

into streets and residential areas. 

* ■ ■ 

Among other monuments of the Lodi period is a pretty big 
mosque, known as the Kali Masjid, surmounted by a massive semi- 
spherical dome in Mohalla Bani Isrsilgn. it was constructed in 
930/1523-24 during the Shiqdai'ship of Muhammad ^an Sherwani 
and an inscription to that effect stood at the main entrance till 
recently .1* * . 

Another monument of the Lodi times is a well which stands 
in the Balgi Qila in the south-east corner of the Juma Masjid 
built by Hafiz Muhammad Afzal in 930 A. H.^^ 


12. The insoription has been referred to by Fuhrer in his Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India Report, New Series, Vol. 11, N. W. P. and Oudh, 1891, 

13. Jbid. - . 
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We do not know what happened to Muhammad ^gn 
Sherwani after the battle of Panipath. He may have died fighting 
or may have submitted to Babar’s general Mulla Apaq who cap- 
tured Kol. 5abar however lost Kol on the eve of the battle of 
Kanwa. The Pathans counted upon the inevitable defeat of the 
Mughals. They made a supreme rally for the reconquest of their 
country and Kol with a large portion of thb Middle Do-ab passed 
into the hands of Ilyas Khan who defeated and captured the 
Mughal governor Kuchak ‘AliA'^ After the Battle of K!anwa, 
Babar defeated this Pathan, who had assumed the title of Rustam 
Khan, and ordered him to be flayed alive. Since then Kol remained 
under Muslim occupation till the later part of Shah ‘Alam’s reign. 


GUJARAT AS KNOWN TO MEDIAEVAL EUROPE 
(Conceptions, Facts, Fancies) 

BY 

De. L. STERNBACH, University Lwow, Cracow (Poland) 

Honorary Professor of A-ncient Indian Culture, 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

The notes relating Gujarat, which was considered as one 
of the trade centres of Mediaeval India, left by the European 
travellers of the Middle Ages are very often not precise, occas- 
sionally in correct and confusing. 

The status of the travellers to India from Europe was either 
that of ambassadors or envoys, merchants or missionaries. 

The principal route they employed was the sea route and only 
seldom did they come by land. The number of travellers coming 
to India in those times was very considerable. Only a few left 
notes which are of interest. 

The most important travellers who arrived in Gujarat were: 
Cosmas, the Egyptian Monk ; the Rabbi- Benjamin of Tudela, a 
Jew ; Marco Polo, the greatest Italian Christian traveller of 
Mediaeval Ages; Marino Sanuto, a Venetian statesman; two 
Friars, Jordanus and Odoric ; Sir John Mandeville, the well-known 
plagiarist and soi-disant traveller ; Nicolo Conti, a Venetian mer- 
chant ; Athanasius Nikitin a Russian merchant ; Hieronimo di 
Santo Stefano, a Genoese merchant, etc, 


14. Mrs. Beveridge, Babur Kama 11, 576. 




The main routes of communication were the sea-route from 
Ormuz, as well as that from the East. We hear about the much 
frequented coastal routes between Indian ports. 

In Gujarat two types of ships were used. One type was 
similar to that used in the West, and the second more resembled 
a galley. There were junks or large Chinese-Style ships with from 
three to twelve sails, twenty or even more oars, rooms, cabins 
and saloons, which accommodated up to 1000 persons, including 
sailors on the Voyage from the East to Gujarat. 

All these ships steered by the stars. They were at the mercy 
of good or bad weather and, naturally, the winds. 

These ships were used not only for passengers, but also— and 
it might be said principally, for the transport of merchandise. 

The over -sea trade was highly developed between Gujarat and 
Arabia, Zanzibar and the West, even with Mediterranean countries 
and with ports in the Far East. They were also employed the 
coastal trade. / 

Gujarat’s centres of trade were in Cambay, Somnath, Gogha 
and Thana. 

Various goods were imported and exported. The most 
important of those exported were spices, indigo, hides and dressed 
leather, precious stones, buckram and cotton. Imported were 
horses, precious metals (gold, silver, etc.) and other things accord- 
ing to the demand. 

On the one hand the trade with India was facilitated by the 
high reputation for honesty of the traders of Gujarat. 

On the o*ther hand, it was handicaped by the activity of 
pirates, who had their head-quarters in Gujarat. These sea rovers 
were spendidly organized with a great number of vessels, and 
formed off the shores of Gujarat a sea cordon which extended for 
about 100 sea miles through which the merchants could not pass. 
!]^n order to counteract this, as a measure of security, the traders 
used to travel only on big ships well manned. 

The occupation of the inhabitants of Gujarat consisted also 
in handicrafts and industries, the most important of which was 
the dressing of skins, the production of leather articles, and horn 
articles, embroideries, incrustation, silk and cloth, lap, etc. How- 
ever, their main occupation was agriculture, which is not suffi- 
ciently described by the travellers. 

. The climate, in particular the phenomenon of monsoons, 
heat etc. are much more fully described. The flora and fauna 
also is well described, in particular various kinds of spices, medi- 
cinal plants, trees, incense and fruits. , 



Animals are divided into forest, venomous forest, carnivorous, 
with special reference to venomous birds and reptiles. Almost 
every kind of really existing plants and animals are described. 
We find, however, also a description of non-existing animals, such 
as unicorns which were probably introduced into the tales of tra- 
vellers in order to meet with the demand of Mediaeval Europe. 

Many mistakes were made by these European travellers 
when writing of the people and of tfte various religions. They had 
no knowledge of the differences between the Brahmans, Jains and 
Parsis, between Brahmans and Banyans ,etc. and they mixed up 
their varied occupations ascribing some of them incorrectly to 
followers of other creeds. In this connection it is noteworthy 
that they ascribed certain attributes, particular to traders 
(Banyans), to the Brahmans. 

We find in the notes of the travellers the descriptions of 
some of the castes ; of Brahmans ; Banyans and their occupations, 
superstitions, customs, appearenoe; Yogis and the exclusiviness 
of their order, their longevity, activity philosophers, astrologers, 
physicians, masters of the elixir of life etc. 

There is also to be found an account of the strictness in the 
diet of the Hindu population ; their vegetarianism ; the prohibition 
of eating flesh, which is explained often yery correctly. Parti- 
culars are given of the burial rites of the Hindus, and of the 
Parsis with their Towers of Silence and more especially the religious 
rites such as the worship of “idols”, trees, the phenomena of nature, 
cows ; religious ceremonies ; devadasis ; divine services ; temples ; 
the custom of Sati ; the self-immolation, marriage ceremonies ; 
dresses are all carefully depicted. 

Much space is devoted by the missionaries to Christians in 
Gujarat, (the centre of Christianity being in Thana), their schism, 
and especially to the famous martyrdom of the four Friars in 
Thana. Their martyrdom was ordered by the Muhammadan 
Kadi of Thana who was dependent on the will of the Emperor 
of Delhi. • 

It can be seen from the various accounts of the European 
travellers that Hindu Gujarat was at that time conquered by the 
Muhammadans, who left the power in the local districts in the 
hands of Hindu kings who had merely to pay tribute to the 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Concerning the geographical position of Gujarat, we know 
from the European travellers that it embraced the coastal line 
from Somnath (the northern parts of Kathiawar being almost 
unknown) up to Konkan (south of to-day’s Bombay). Marco 
Polo describes separately tire so-called province of lar (southern 
part of Gujarat and Konkan), , and separately the kingdoms of 
Gujarat, Thana, Cambay and Somnath. 
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There is also a confusion about Gujarat as a kingdom, port, 
or city. We find also the description of a country called Borath 
near the Gulf of Kutch. 

The kingdom and the city of Cambay are very well described. 
Cambay was considered in Mediaeval Europe as one of the most 
important ports of India. It is described as flourishing port, 
where the inhabitants (Hindus, Nanyans, Muhammadans etc.) 
lived a life of luxury. It was famous as a centre of trade, in spite 
of the activity of the pirates, in particular for the export of indigo, 
spices and precious stones, as well as centre of industry and 
handicrafts. W e find even the detailed description of the people 
of Cambay, their customs and religious rites, animals, etc. , 

Another centre of commerce, also so-well described, is Tirana, 
famous on account of the four Friars, who suffered martyrdom 
there. We find a full description of Thana’s commerce, industries, 
handicrafts, climate, inhabitants etc. 

Other towns' described by the European travellers of the 
Middle Ages are Kawa, a small town on the farther side of the 
Bay of Cambay ; Kandahar also on the Bay of Cambay, an 
important port for import and export ; Bairam or Perim a small 
island between Kandahar and Gogha, which also was an impor- 
tant port, also in the Bay of Cambay. In addition to these, 
on the Bay was Broach famous for the fertility of its soil 
and for the great number of Christians. Somnath another town 
in Kathiawar is not well described. 

We find a few references to the ports south of Kathiawar, 
i. e. the commercial port of Bupera (near today’s Bassain) ; 
Kalyan, which played a more important role in antiquity ; Choul, 
south of to-day’s Bombay, also important, in these early days 
and to the north of the Bombay the commercial port of Sindan, as 
well as t-^o inland towns, Saghar and Nandurbar, the first of 
which was very important as the centre of trade between the 
coastal towns and the interior. 


DEVARSYA II AND THE GAJAPATI BHaNUDEYA IV ' ' 

• BY , 

N. Venkataeamanayya, m. a., PH. D. 

An interesting passage in the Vemavaram Grant of Allaya 
Verna dated A. D. 1434 refers td-'a' ^ade which his father Allada 
concluded with the Gajapati anffi a king of Karnata who invaded 
the kingdom of Rajahmundry during the period when he wap 



managing its affairs.^ The passage does not, however, disclose 
the names of the invaders, though if is not difficult to discover 
their identity. Allada, it may be noted, was a servant of Kataya 
Verna, who, on the death of his master, in A. D. 1416 at the hands 
of Anandadeva Ooda and his allies, espoused the cause of his 
master’s children and began to rule their kingdom, on their behalf. 
How long Allada continued to rule after this date, it is not possible 
to ascertain defiiritely. His inscriptions are found at Palwela and 
Tirupati in the West Godavari District ranging from A. D. 1417 
to 1423.2 How long Allada continued to nile after A. D. 1423, 
it is difficult to find out. As the earliest record of his son Verna 
ill which be is stated to have been ruling in Rajahmundry is dated 
in A. D. 1428, and as no' record of his family is found in the 
interval, it may be assumed that Allada was ruling up to 1427 
A. D. when the administration was taken over by his sons Vema 
and Virabhadra.® During this period of ten years there ruled in 
Orissa the Gajapati king Nissanka Bhanudeva or Bhanudeva IVJ, 
who probably ascended the throne in A. D. 1415. According to 
the tradition preserved in the Gangavamsaiiucarita, Kajjala Bhanu, 
who was the immediate predecessor of the Gajapati Kapilesvara, 
went on an expedition of conquest to the South.^ That this 
traditions is based on facts is proved by the Vemavaram grant 
which alludes as noted above to the Gajapati invasion of the 
Rgjahmandry kingdom during the time of Allada. We may there- 
fore take it that Bhanudeva IV was the Gajapati who invaded 
the Raj ihmondry kingdom and with whom Allada concluded peace. 

Between A. D. 1416 and 142'?- four kings, Devaraya I, Rama- 
candra Raya, Vijayaraya, I, and Devaraja II were ruling in 
Karnata, z.e., Vijayanagara. Of these the second who ruled only 
for about six months in A. D. 1422, and the third who held the 
sovereignty in partnership with the last may be left out of account. 
This leaves only the first and the last viz.y Devaraya I and 
Devaraya II. The former who ascended the throne inr A. D. 1406 
ruled until 1422, when he was succeeded by the latter who reigned 
up to 1446. It follows from this that the king of Karnata who 
invaded the kingdom of Rajahmondry in the time of Allada must 
have been one of the two Devarayas mentioned here. Which of 
these two was actually responsible for the invasion referred to 
in the Veniavaram grant cannot be determined easily ; for both 


1. B. I. Xlll. p. 241. Mitrikrtya sam-agatam Gajapatim Karnata- 
bhupam ca tom. 

2. ARE 445, 467, 500. 503, f04, 514, 515, A of 1893 (SII IV Nos. 43 
•113, 114, 129. 133, 135). 

3. ARE 447 of 1893. 

4. Kahnga Samoika, p. 343, Krtva rajyam-akamtaka,m killa samani 
kandum bhuja-dndayab, Hartumniryati tatra digjaya-krte durvara dor-vik- 
rama Sunyayan.nrpa-niTgamena saoiram a rajadbani-ktta Tat'tasryarp 
|Capli-iI^dTf^ deyam ftnagh^n bhupa,ffl vyadbur-rnantrin^b- 
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the Devarfcyas were involved in wars in the Godavari delta; 
Devai’aya II sent his armies to the banks of the Godavari in A. D. 
1416, and was engaged in a war with the Annadeva Coda and 
his ally the Bahmany Sultan, Firoz Shdh.'' It must, however, 
be pointed out that Devaraya I went to the Godavari delta not 
as an invader of the kingdom of Rajahraondry but as a friend 
and ally of Kataya Verna, its ruler to help him in his war against 
Annadeva. Moreover, Allada who according to the Vemavaram 
grant made peace with the king of Earnata and the Gajapati 
has not yet risen to prominence, and Devaraya I was involved 
in a war with Firoz Shah from 1417 to 1420 in the Southern 
Telingana. It is not likely, under these cii’oumstances, that 
Devaraya I invaded as stated in the Vemavaram grant tllb 
kingdom of Rajahmondry. 

The relations of Devaraya II with the Reddi chiefs of Rajah- 
mondry have not yet received as much attention from the scholars 
as their importance demands. It is no doubt surmised on the 
strength of ah epigraph at Simhachalam dated A. D. 1428 that 
Devaraya II led an expedition to the frontiers of Kalinga about 
this time. The record in question registering the gift of a lamp 
to the temple of Simadrinatha by a certain Telungaraya, son of 
Samburaya of Kannada desa.'’’ As Telungaraya and his father 
Samburaya were ruling about this time in the Podile division of 
the Nellore district and the Ongale and Bapatla taluks of the 
Guntur district,'^ and as this region was then included in the 
Empire of Vijayanagara, it has been assumed that Telungaraya 
was a subordinate of Devaraya II and that Telungaraya accom- 
panied his master in the course of a military expedition to the 
frontiers of Kalinga in A. D. 1428, when he set up the inscription 
under consideration in the temple of Sirahadrinatha.*^ This 
assumption is quite reasonable. An iirscription at Mudubidure in 
the South Kanara district dated A. D. 1430 refers, as a matter of 
fact, to a victory which Devaraya II won ever the Gajapati. 
According to this record, “Devarya (II), the son of Vijaya, the 
ruler of the earth surrounded by the seas slaughtered by his great 
prowe.ss the large and powerful cavalry of the Turukas, destroyed 
like the king of the beasts {i. e. the lion) the herd of powerful 
elephants of Matangaraja (*. e. the Gajapati), and drank up like 
Kalasodhbhava {i. e. Agastya), the ocean viz.^ the army of the 
Andhras.^ It follows from this that between A. D. 1422 when he 


5. E. L XX?I, pp. 33-7. 
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ascended the throne, and 1430, the date of the record under consi- 
deration, Devaraya-II came into conflict with the Bahmany Sultan 
and the Gajapti and the King of the Andhras. It is not known 
whether the victory over these ^ monarchs was won at the same 
time or on different occasions. The King of the Andhras referred 
to in the Mudubidura inscription was probably Allada. The 
Vemavaram Gra.nt as noted ' akeady, alludes to the fearnata 
invasion of the kingdom of Rajahmondry in Allada’s time and as 
he is also said to have ruled according to Srinatha, the Telugu 
country in opposition to the Yavana, Karnata and Katanka 
kings, his relation with them do not appear to have been friendly. 
Allada wa,j engaged as a matter of fact, in subjugating several 
Ijrrincipalities on the frontier of Orissa. His Brahman minister 
Asiyeti Linga is said to have reduced the chiefs Jhada, Sapta- 
mades, Baruha, Dohti, and Vantumadi-* to subjection; exacted 
tribute from Uday-Arjuna of the Matsya family of Oddadi, and 
the Pallava chief probably of Viraghottam, and offered protection, 
to the Pulindas in the midst of the Dandaka forest and the Naga 
chiefs of Rambha.^i These activities were not calculated to 
produce an atmosphere of friendliness in the Court of Cuttack 
and it is natural that the Gajapati should have retaliated by 
invading the kingdom of Rajahmondry. 

Nothing is known, however, of Allada’s relations with the 
Courts of Vijayanagara and Gulburga, The causes which led 
Devaraya II to invade the kingdom are far from clear. It was 
probably an outcome of the dissolution of the Reddi kingdom of 
Kondavidu. The history of Kondavidu subsequent to the death 
,of Pedakomati Verna in A, D. 1420 is obscure. Neither the con- 
temporary literature nor the inscriptions throw any light on the 
subject. Tradition preserved in the Village Kaifiyats state that 
on the death of Pedakomati Venxa, his son Racha Verna ascended 
the throne and ruled the kingdom for four years. He was an 
oppressive ruler and was killed by one of his subjects whom he 
had wronged. The Reddi kingdom then became extinct ; and the 
Gajapati who everran the country held it for some years ; but he 
yielded place to the Natapati kings of Anegondi who ruled it for 
twenty-four years.’- Peda Komati Verna had no doubt a son 
called Racha Verna, who figures in two records of his reign. In 
the Phirangipuram Epigraph dated A. D. 1410 he is referred to 
simply as Verna son of Peva Komati Vema and Suramba,’^ but 
in the Pullaribodur record dated six years later in A. D. 1416 he is 
spoken of as Racha Vema, and he is said to have caused a water 


10. Bhima kandam i : 62. Yavana Karnata Kataka Chudhavala 
Toda balimi vatinci elurci Telugu bhumi. 

11. Ibid, • 

12. Further Sources, Nos. 50, 51, 

13. 538 of 1909. 
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channel called Jaganobhaganda canal to be dug to feed the 
irrigation tank, Santanavardhi excavated by his mother Sur- 
amba.’-'-’^ Though no record of the I'eign of Racha Verna has been 
so far discovered, it is not unlikely that he succeeded his father 
and ruled as stated in the Kaifiyats for short four years. There 
is no coiToborating evidence to support the statement in the 
Kaifiyats that after the assasination of Racha Verna, the Gajapati 
invaded Kondavidu and occupied the country. The following 
facts, however, may be noted with advantage in this comiection. 
The Vemavaram grant makes it clear that while Allgda was 
ruling, the Crajapati aird Karnata king entered the kingdom of 
Rajahmondry with hostile intentions ; and the Mudubudiri ins^- 
eviption attributes to Devaraya II a victory over the Gajapati, 
and this is borne out, though indirectly, by the Simhachalam record 
of Telunguraya who was in all probability a subordinate of 
Devaraya. These facts make it quite clear that Devaraya 11 
came into conflict with the Gajapati in the kingdom of Rajah- 
mondry and inflicted a defeat on him. The circumstance under 
which this had come to pass are hidden in obscurity. Devaraya II 
annexed the kingdom of Kondavidu about A. D. 1428. The Reddis 
of Chundi in the North -of Nellore, the Teluga Ohoda Avu BhudeWa 
of Kanuparti, Panta Mailara, the ruler of Pungirlandu ; and 
Saluva Telungaraya the ruler of the territory between Ongole 
and Bapatla had all submitted to him, and acknoeldged his 
supremacy and the Krishna became the boundary of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire in the north east.^® The Gajapati Bhanudeva IV 
appears to have invaded the kingdom of Rajahmondry about this 
time as a measure of mtaliation against Allada for his aggressive 
attacks on the southern frontier of Orissa. Devaraya could not 
allow the Gajapati to subjugate the kingdom of Rajahmondry 
and push the boundary of his dominions to the Krishna. It was 
probably under these circumstances that Devaraya invaded the 
kingdom of Rajahmundry, inflicted a defeat on the Kalinga forces, 
and advanced as far as Simhachalam, the northern boundary of 
the Reddi territory at this time. Allada was a shrewd king, he 
saw that the safety of his kingdom lay’in making peace with his 
powerful neighbour, he concluded an alliance with them safe- 
guarding probably the integrity of his own dominions and persu- 
aded them to return to their respective countries. 


14. 543 of 1909, 

15. Further Sources ; Introduction (unpublishi-d). 


ANARCHY IN A PART OP IHE TAMIL NaD—HOW TH E 
PEOPLE PACED IT. (I4th-16th centuries). 

BY 

(K. R. VewKATARAMA AYYAR. Historical Records Officer. 

Pudukkottai.) 

The country between the Kaveri and the Vaigai, now com- 
prising parts of Trichiuopoly, Tanjore and Ramnp.d Districts and 
the Pudukkottai State presented a picture of disruption and 
aparchy for three centuries — fourteenth to the sixteenth. In the 
fourteenth century it was under the Sultanate of Ma’bar. Writing 
about one of the Sultans, Ibn Battuta* characterised the inhuman 
orgy practised by this ruler in massacring innocent men, women 
and children as a shameful practice, the like of which he had 
not seen any other sovereign adopt. The Sultans desti’oyed entire 
villages, ruined their temples, dismantled forts and looted the 
property ; and all their unbridled oppression was summed up in 
contemporary Tamil inscriptions^ iir the words and tulukkar- 
kalakam. Two Vijayanagar princes Vira S'avana and Kumara 
Ka'mpana captured Kanaanur and Madura, the two capitals of 
Ma’bar, and restored Hindu rule in 1371. 

Inscriptions in this region'^ refer to the campaigns of V ira 
Savana, Kampala, Virupaksa, the brothers Lakkana and Madana, 
Narasana Naya'k and Celiappa, also known as Viranarasinga 
Ngyak (Salvany or Salvanayaque of Nuniz), and to the triumphal 
tours of Saluva Narasimha Raya, the Tuluva Narasana Ngyak 
and . the great Kri^nadeva Bgya. There are records of grants 
made by their officers or secretaries, and of military commanders 
and soldiers, who were left behind to ‘preserve order’. These 
campaigns and imperial marches no doubt impressed the people 
with the power and prestige of the Vijayanagar sovereigns, but 
did not give them what they most needed — an ordered government. 

About the middle of the 16th century, the viceroyalty of 
tho southern pi'ovinces was vested in two dynasties — the Ngyaks 
of Madura and of Tanjore. Neither the ruler at Madura nor 
the one at Tanjore; nor even the former’s governor at Trichino- 
poly could restore order throughout the region between the Kaveri 
and the Vaigai. Inhabitants of villages unable to protect them- 
selves appealed to influential chieftains in the neighbourhood for 


1. Sastri : Foreign Notices of South India— Ibn BattutOt pp. 

2. Of. P. S. 1. 45 a and 454 and A. R, E. 587 and 588 A of 1902 iBU 
VIJL Nos. 182 and 3) also P. S. L 669. 

3. For a list of some of these inscriptions see my JaanMal of tm 
PndiMsottai State, Vol. II Past I, pp. 702-9. 
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l)i'utection. They granted these chieftains lauds for their niaiii- 
tcnance, assigned to tlieni royal functions, and invested them 
with powers of taxation, all in return for the obligation to protect 
their life, property and crops. Such rights granted to the protectors 
were called paclihkaval rights, and the chief, who received the 
rights, executed" a deed called asiriyaprarnsnam. Ponnamarayati 
was an important district in this region, and an inscription trom 
PulvayaP I’efers to the assignment of pa^^kkaval hj the inhabi- 
tants of the district to one Vira Pgndya Kadambarsya. Neivasal® 
in the neighbourhood assigned similar rights to two chiets on two 
different occasions. KaraiyQr,^' Tiruppattur,'' Annavglal,** Peruiy 
galur,'-* and Vaittur,^*^ had to seek the protection of powerful chiefs 
and assign similar rights to them. A Tiruvilangudi inscriptionj’- 
records that all the residents of Konadu placed themselves under 
the protection of Narasihgadev a of AnaiyBr, a chief of Perambur. 
Tiruvarangulam inscriptions’-^ speak of an assignment of pdiik- 
kaval rights by the three villages of Irumbali, MarudandaiA^^^ 
Vadamayilippur for protection against -fhe turbulent residents 
of "Vallanad. These chieftains bore the designations — Araiyar, 
and Nadalvar^*- 

The Karaiyur record, mentioned above, sets forth the privi- 
leges of an Araiyar in 1477 A. D. He received 12 ari and _ one 
padakku of paddy for every ma of land and' received in addition 
a share in the quit-rents collected from temples and enjoyed special 
irrigation rights. He wms also allotted frequent gifts in kind 
such as hare, fowls and milk and ghee. Flags were carried before 
him, torches were borne even in the day time when he went out, 
and conches were blown when he mounted or dismounted from 
his horse or vehicle. He appended to his name high sounding 
prasastis. 

Some of these Araiyars rose to prominence, — such as the 
Tondaimans of Arantangi, the Pallavargyars of Vaittur, the Vijaya- 
laya Tevars of — Suraikkudi and the Chiefs of Nagaram, and 
Behgirai. The oliiefs of Perambur, Marungapuri, and lllupplir were 
included among the «eventy-two Poligai's appointed Visvauatha 


4. P.S. I. la?. 

P.5./. 823. 

6. PS./. 715. 

7. A. R. K i22 of 1308. 

8. Of. P. S. /. 731 (Tennangudi). 

9. P. '8. 1, 693 and 696, 

10. P.S./. 772. 

U. P.8.Lm. 

12. P. S. I, 898- A. R. E, 122 of 1908 s P. 8. 1. 729— A. R. B. 272 

of 1914. _ , ■: 

13. Tatuii forms of Rajm. 

14. Means ‘Ruler of a Had'd'. 
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Nayak as guardians of the bastions of* Madura. Chiefs of Ban a 
extraction and others bearing Bana titles, who were Pandya feuda- 
tories, figure as vassals of Vijayanagar and Madura. Nobles 
belonging either to tne Vijayanagar house or to local families, 
who bore Vijayanagar names — for ex? mple, Rahuva Nayak and 
Mahainandalesvara Akkala Cola Maharaja, — are mentioned in 
contemporary inscriptions. Out of this welter of political confusion 
emerged in the 17th century the States of Pudukkottai and Ramnad 
that were destined to play h leading part in the politics of the 
South during the 18th 'century. 

The Araiyars were not all of them men of honour. Mutual 
jealousy and rapacity brought about internecine foud£ Some of 
tl*om committed riots, arson and plunder. Sotnetiines they became 
sensible of the injury they_ were causing to the unoffending villages 
and entered into solemn compacts. A long standing disputt' 
between the parties of two Araiyai's was terminated by a compact 
at Kovilur’^ that none of them would commit any olfence in tho 
tciritory of the other party, and stipulated that any penson, who 
violated the ijact, would be punished and his pi'operty confiscated 
to the temple. Araiyars of different iiadus'-'^ met at Kunniindar- 
koviP^ and agreed not to molest wayfarers and agricultural 
tenants and not to hinder agricultural operations. 

An agreement^ betwe-^n the parties of two chiefs, made in 
1419 A. D, and recorded at Madattukkovil will bear reproduction. 
It reads : “Wheroas there existed a long standing feud between 
us from the time of Semar Narasingadeva upto the time of 
Adaikkalaugatta Narasiiigadeva resulting in the death of hundreds 
of men on both sides, we met together and settled that hence 
■ forward we would not commit any act that might injure anybody’s 
interest and would look upon the enemy of airy of our villages 
as our common enemy.” The agreement concludes with an impre- 
cation upon persons guilty of breaking the pact, that they would 
become sinners against the god of Nahgupatti. 

This region, within which lay the traditional boundary line 
between the Cola and Pandyan kingdoms, was of great strategic 
importance. To the north and to the south of the Vellar were lines 
of fortification, one behind the other, extending to a depth of 
about 60 miles. After the break up of the Pandyan empire, the 
Kallar Veladkkarars or soldiers lost their occupation and turned 
marauders indulging in desultory fighting and adding to the 
confusion that prevailed in the country. The taxes levied by the 


15. P. S. I. 683. 

16. There were also representatives from villages Padaipparru 
. granted to soldiers. 

17. P. S. I. 484. 

18 . 
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Vijayanagar agents were often oppressive." Several families of 
Piivalaikkndi'^'’ and Madiyani sold their lands, and left the village. 
Tin; inliahitanls of three villages of Palaikkudi, Kalangudi and 
Kilinallur, and tlie Araiyars, to whom their lands were mortgaged, 
sold the villages to the temple at Tiruvarangulam as they were 
nnat)le to pay the taxes levied by Narasa Nayakar."® Dancing 
girls and their dependenl s driven from their homes by successive 
famines in 1436, 1450 and 1451 emigrated to Ponnaraaravati and 

accepted service in the temple. 

Tlie local assemblies— the ur or the village assembly, the 
sahha or the asseml)ly of Brahmin villages and the nadu or the 
district assembly lost much of their influence under Vijayanagar 
rule. The survivals were often atrophied specimens, and did nSt 
function as vigorously as in Cola and Pandyan times. Consequent 
on tile depopulation of many villages the function of the ttr was 
transferred to the nadir. The appointment of village executive 
officers and accountants directly responsible to the Nayak king, 
robbed the assemblies of much of their power and prestige. But 
the people still clung to them for safety. They entrusted their 
life and property to Araiyars, who in many cases failed them. 
It often became a question of the survival of the fittest when 
inlialfitants of adjoining villages fell out. The only resort left 
was to revive the assemblies. There was behind the assemblies 
the tradition of centuries of local autonomy. The nadu, though 
no longer constituted as of old, was strengthened by taking in 
the leaders of castes and the artisan classes and the trustees of 
temples. Different assemblies held joint sessions and made pacts 
among themselves. The nattars of Narttamalai,''^® for instance, 
met and fixed the assessment on lands and decreed that defaulters 
would he considered as traitors and punished as such v\ith con- 
iisc.'U.ion of property. Tim property thus confiscated was given 
to a temple. At Kunnandarkovil'*'^ a great assembly composed of 
ail the smaller assemblies in the neighbourhood and the headmen 
of the local sects sat to assign duties to the disbanded Kallar 
soldiers. Such meetings were held to settle disputes, to bring about 
reconciliation between villages, and to take effective steps against 
the perpetration of crimes. Examples of disputes settled by as- 
semblies recorded in inscriptions are the one between the Maravars 
of north Kulamafigala nadii,^® another between the pottk’s of 
Kottaiyor,^® a third between barbers at Kovilur,*^^ and a fourth 

19. P, S. I. 748. 

20. P. S. L 729— A, R. E. 272 of 1914, 

21. P. S. 1. 793. 

22. P. 8 . L 922. 

23. P.S.i. 689, 

24. Cf. P. S. 1. 491, 913 and 940, 

25. P. S'. 1.828. 

26. P.S.Lm, 

27. P. 8. 1. 921. 
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between two communities, probably the Idangai and the Valangai 
sects at Sevalur.2’^ Tlie nadu a.i Puvalaikkudi^® inquired into a 
complaint by the residents of Ponnamaravati accusing the residents 
of Tuvar of murdering and wilfully destroying property. An 
inscription at Nedungudi’- records a joint session of the assemblies 
of Unjanaipparru, Niyaraapparru, Kalanivasalpan-u, Adalaiyor 
nadu and Seiigunra Nadu, which tried and convicted three persons, 
who with the help of the men of a certain Malavarayar were 
guilty of rioting and murder. A temple dispute®"^ between the 
residents of Panaiyfir and those of Kulamahgalam was settled 
by a joint assembly of the representatives of these and the neigh- 
bouring villages. The monks of the monasteries of Pulvayal 
decided to get all their disputes settled by their own representatives 
and the temple officers, irrespective of the sex of the disputants.®' 

To sum up : The people, who could not get any protection 
from the Central authority, invited local ‘chiefs to protect them, 
and conferred on them royal prerogatives within their small 
domains. When these chiefs from avarice or ineptitude failed 
their subjects, they resuscitated the' local assemblies. The nadu 
or the district assembly gained new strength by the inclusion 
of the leaders representing all classes and interests, and by a 
closer association in its deliberations of the authorities of tl\e 
temples that still stood as the focus of communal life. The nadu 
levied and collected taxes, arbitrated in disputes, punished the 
offenders, gave work to the unemployed and within the obvious 
lim ts of* its powers, worked for internal order. Never was a 
truer appreciation of the functions of the Idbal assemblies in 
South India recorded than in the following words of Blphinstone. 
and to no part of South India or period of its history could his 
words have a more apt application than to the period and the 

region we have now briefly surveyed: “ they (the 

local assemblies) are an excellent remedy for the imperfections 
of a bad one (government). They prevent the bad effects of 
negligence and weakness and even present some barrier against 
its tyranny and rapacity. Again these communities contain in 
miniature all the materials of a State within themselves, and are 
almost sufficient to protect their members if all other government 
were withdrawn.” 

In the 17th century, the Madura Niyaks strengthened their 
position as the leading power in the South ; the Setupatis of 
Ramnad and the Tondaimans of Pudukkotfai rose to importance ; 
and a Maratha dynasty was established in Tanjore. Wars 
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continued to be waged between these powers ; but each State was 
strong enough to establish ordered govei’nment and internal 
security ; and the local assemblies ceased to function as political 
bodies, but survived as ‘caste-pailcayats’ to settle inter-communal 
disputes. 

Abbreviations:— 

A. B. S'.— Annual Eeports on Epigraphy (Madras). 

P. 8. 1 . — Pudukkottai State Inscriptions. 


m 

PARIBHUTASUR ATRaNEN A 


0. Ramachandraiya, M, a. Hons., 

Lecturer in History, Andhra University 

The term ‘Paribhutasuratriiaena’ is attributed to Krsna Riya 
of Vijayanagara in his Hampi Epigraph^ of January 23-24 of 
1510 A. D, Krsna became king some time between the months 
of Vaisakka'^ and Eiartika^ of S'aka 1431, S'ukla i.e., between 4th 
May and October 14 — November 13 of 1509 A. D, The date of 
the Hampi Epigraph, therefore, could not have been of the anni- 
versary of Krsna’s coronation, but of the coronation itself.* Tne 
conviction that the king must have earned his right to all the 
titles given him in the inscription and the improbability of so 
much achievement in so short a time led Mr. H. Krishna Sastry 
to infer that the inditing of the Epigraph was long delayed after 
the coronation.5 Dr. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, however, consi- 
ders that those titles were merely conventional and ‘much too vague 
to bear the burden of the inference drawn’, that the Raya by his 
previous achievement must have deserved all those attributes.® 

The Hampi Inscription embodies the usual Tuluva prasasti, 
but for the insertion of Krsna's name and some other particulars 
of the grant. In all the references to the king’s munificence to 


1. Ed. by Prof. Hultzsoh. Bp. Ind. i. It is dated in Magha Su. 14 
of Saka 1430 in the cyolio year Sukla; The Saka year was actually 1431. 
See Sewoll t Forgotten ISnupire, p. 120. 

2. Of 342 of 1892, when Vira Nrsimha was ruling. 

3. Of 491 of 1906, when Kcsnaraya was the reigning king. 

4. Prof. Hultzsoh is not quite certain of this : See Bp. Ind, I, p, 366. 

5. A. 8. B.. 1908.1909, p. 175, 

6. ‘ Yet reiuenubered ruler.,,*’ Hindustan Beview, Vol. I, 1917, 
pp. 304-5. 
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several temples and also to his personal attainments, we need 
find nothing to push forward the dale of the actual incising of 
the epigraph. But, so far, it has been very difficult to find, in 'the 
events prior to the date on the inscription, a justification for. the 
Raya’s title, that he was THE VANQUISHER OF THE SULTAN 
(Sultans? — Paribhutasuratranena). 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya asserts ‘it is certain that before 
January 1510 Krsnaray a waged a war upon the Bahmuni Sultan 
and inflicted a defeat upon him’.'^ By implication, Dr. Venkata- 
rainanayya takes it that the incidents referred to in the eulogy 
must have occurred prior to the date specified therein, which is 
ajso the date of the inditing -of -the Epigraph. In this, I am 
entirely of his opinion. But with his conclusion and even with 
the process of reaching it, I find it is not possible to agree. 

In support of his theory that the SURATRaNA of the inscrip- 
tion was the Bahmuni Sultan, Dr. Venkataramanayya cites Nuniz * 
to prove that Krsnaraya did not recognise the sovereign status 
of the Baiitnuni nobles that had successfully asserted their indepen- 
dence in defiance of their authority of tho Bahmuni Sultan. While 
referring to events subsequent to tho destruction of Kulbui’ga in 
1521 A. D., Nuniz wrote that Krsnaraya ‘wanted to press forward, 
but his councillors did not agree to this saying ..that it did not 
seem to them that those Moorish Lords whom they counted as 
friends would be otherwise than afraid that the King would take 
their lands as he had taken those of the others, since they all served 
one sovereign and that for this reason those Lords would probably 
make friends with the Ydaloao and together they would come 
against the king.’ ® 

There is nothing in the above sentence to indicate that the 
Adil Khan w as one among those Moorish Lords said to have been 
serving the same sovereign.** These northern Moorish chieftains 
winked at the discomfiture of the Adil Khan at the hands of 
Krsnaraya, so long as the latter kept himself south of Kulburga. 
For then, the sovereign whom they all served was yet safe, and 
they themselves secure in their own possessions. But if the Raya 
crossed into the dominions lying north of Kulburga he would be 
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7. Yavanarajyasthapanacharya, Jr, Oriental Research, April-June 
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9. Another sentence from Nuniz would have been more to his point. 
Even then it only shows how hopele>sly Nuniz misunderstood, the rela. 
tions that obtained between the Moslem rulers and the Bahmuni Sultan. 
Referring to A. D. 1520, Nuniz wrote “...Zemulluco and Madremalluoo 
and Destuy and Virido and also other Lords were like slaves to the king 
of Daquym”. ff. E. 348. That they held themselves in such an abject 
submission to the Bahmuni Sultan even after the death of Mahinud Shah 
the HI in 1518 is too muoh for even credulity to accept, 
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attacking their sovereign; and if he succeeded in that effort, 
theirs woukl be the same fate as befell the Lords that had served 
the Sdil Khan. It was this fear that might prompt them to join 
hands with their erstwhile enemy the Adil Khan in an effort to 
save themselves from the aggressive Hindu monarch. His coun- 
cillors, therefore, urged the king to desist from pressing forward 
farther north. 

Nuniz’s story of Krsnaraya’s attempt to subvert the Bahmuni 
succession at Bedar'® does not preclude an earlier recognition by 
the Raya of Bijapur, Golconda and Ahmadnagara as independent 
kingdoms. The Telugu works like Krsnaraya Vijayamu and Esya- 
vachakamu I’efer to the stay of Moslem envoys from these king- 
doms at Vijayanagara. Nuniz himself recounted how Krsnaraya 
received several embassies from these Moslem kingdoms and how 
he was even ready to treat independently with the Adil Khan.’-^ 
It could not be therefore that Krsnaraya observed all these nice- 
ties of a policy of non-recognition of a de-facto situation. 

It was Mr. K. V, Lakshmana Rao who had_ postulated this 
theory of non-recognition by the Raya of Yusuf Adil of Bijapur.^^ 
The basis for his opinion is merely that Krsuaraya’s poem aMUK- 
TAMALY ADA refers to the ruler of Bijapur as Adil Khan and 
not as Adil Bhah. But the terms ‘Shah’ or ‘Suratrana’ have nothing 
very _ exclusive about them but are only synonyms of ‘Raya’, 
‘Medinimandalesvara’ and such other terms significant of royalty. 
And we shall presently see that even the omission of these royal 
titles along with the names of the sovereigns of Bijapur is 
not absolute. 

VARADaMBIKaPARINAYAM called the imler of Manuva 
a Suratrana and describes his defeat at the hands of King Vira- 
Nrsimha.i'^ From VARaHAPURaNAM we learn that Krsna’s 
father Harasa was praised by the three MEDINIMANDALES- 
VARAS of Manduva,*® Bedandakota (Bedar) and Mahur.^® We 
may safely assert, therefore, that the independence of the ruler of 
Manuva has been recognised even in the days of Narasa 
Nayaka himself. 


10. F. 1. 358. 

11. Ibid, pp. 356-7- 

1*. Vyasavali. Vol. I, p. 40. 

13. Canto I, Verse 42. 

14. Sburoes of Vijayanagara History ; Ed. Dr. 8. K. Ayyangar, 
p, 175. 

15. Manve 'in the Bijapur Territory— See Squi^oes, Intro. P. 10 ; 

Dr, N. Venkataramanayya; Studies in the Hist, of the Third dynasty o! 
Vijayanagara, Intro, xxxiii. , A. 
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The SURATRaNA or the MEDINIMANDALRSVARA of 
Manuva was no other than Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapurf Fr. Luis’ 
letter to Dalboquerque written about the end of 1510 A. D. refers 
to the defeat of Bijapur at the hands of Vijayanagara. Fr. Luis 

wrote’ the Hidalcao {Ismael) would show towards them {Krfiia- 

raya) that true faith which his father (Yusuf) had shown to the 
king of Narsmga when he took him in battle but released him on 
his promise to serve him for ever' . This incident finds corrobora- 
tion in Varadambikaparinayam also. It reads 

§5:5iTJii; i 

' i 

The Sultan, to save his own life, climbed into the impregnable 
fortress of Manuva. 

There, in the centre of the fort of Manuva, the king captured 
the Suratrana. But finding him, in his great fright, resort to the 
feet of Varaha, the saviour of the gods (and Varaha was the 
crest of Vijayanagara), the king, in his benevolence, set him at 
liberty, as did Agastya the ocean he had drunk, 

Ferishta tells us that Yusuf Adil Shah was a Persian and 
from ‘Parijatapaharanam’ we learn that the ruler of_Maauva, 
vanquished by Narasa, was a Persian too.^® Again an Adil Khan 
of Manuva is stated to have been the contemporary of Vira 
Rrsimha of Vijayanagara. For, Balabhagavatamu by Doneru 
Konerinathakavi, dedicated to Chinatimmaraya of Araviti family 
„ recounts that Ramaraju Timmayya, for his sovereign Vira Nrsimha, 
conquered Adil Khan on the battle-field at Manuva.“° There is, 
therefore, no sanctity about the term ‘Suratrana’ that it should 
apply to the Bahmuni Sultan alone, and to none other of the 
independent Moslem rulers in the country of Dakkan. 

Dr. Venkataramanayya finds confirmation for his view in 
the contemporary Portuguese records. Dalboquerque directed 
ambassador Fr. Luis to promise the king of Vijayanagara that 
he would ‘help him in the war against the king of Decan’. 
Dr. Venkataramanayya identifies the latter with the Bahmani 
Sultan.^'^ This identification, read with the ‘Paribhutasuratranena’ 
of ■ the Hampi Epigraph yielded him the conclusion that Krsna- 
raya inflicted a defeat on the Bahmuni Sultan before Jan. 
1510 A. D. . ‘ 


17. Commentaries of Afonso Dalboquerque, III, p. 38; 

18. Sources, p, 175. 

19. Ibid, p. 107. 

20. J6id. li. 206-7. 

21. J. O. S. April. June 1936, pp. 161-62. 
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I am cemin Dr. Venkataramanayya would not have missed 
the correct identification of this ‘King of Decan’ had he quoted 
Dalboquerque a little more elaborately than he did. The passage 
runs; ‘After this (the discomfiture of the Zamorin and the des- 
truction of the Moors of Calicut) is over, I shall give my attention 
forthwith to the affairs of Goa, wherein I can help him in the war 
agamst the King of Decan . Were we to accept the above 
identification, then it is not easy to understand how Dalboquerque ’s 
operations at Goa could help Krsnaraya in his war with the 
Bahmuni Sultan. Who then was the ‘King of Decan’ whom 
Dalboquerque was referring to 

The Portuguese attempt to distinguish between the king of 
Bijapur and the ‘King of Decan’ may be traced to Varthema, who 
went about it clumsily ; for to him the Dakhan was a city .^3 
Dalboquerque was himself aware of this distinction. Yet evidence 
is not lacking to show that he meant differeht persons on different 
/ occasions by the same phrase ‘the King of Decan’.^-f In his instruc- 
tions to Fr. Luis, however, Dalboquerque intended only the king 
of Bijapur. My reasons for this contention are many and' 
substantial. 

Since their arrival in India, the Portuguese had hardly any 
contact with the Bahmuni Sultan. They found Vijayanagara 
constantly at War with the rulers of Bijapur rather than with the 
Bahmuni Sultan. Purchas,^® Vijanagarada-Samj.*ajyavu, a Cana- 
rese chroniclers and the Telugu works Rayavachakamur' and 
Krsnarayavijayamurs all agree to an incessant war of Vijayana- 
gara against Bijapur, Ahmadanagara and Golconda during the 
initial years of Krsnariya’s reign, before the king marched against 
the Gajapati power entrenched in the Andhra Desa. According to 
the Canarese chronicle, Krsnaraya’s war with the northern Moslems 
went on for full three years. As Krsnaraya is seen in Unmattsr 
country in September 1512 A. D.,r3 this war must have endured 
from 1509 to 1512 A. D. Dalboquerque must have had this pro- 
longed war in his mind when he instructed Pr. Luis to assure 
Krsnaraya ‘I am to destroy the Moors with whom I wage incessant 
war, as I know he also does.’^o The ‘King of Deoan’ the^refore, 
could not have been any other than Yusuf Adil Shah, a king ' in the 


22. Commentaries, H, pp. 74-77. 

23. Itinerary ; Trans, by John Winter Jones, p. 48. 

24- Commentaries, IV, pp. 204-05. Dalboquerque speaks of both 
the Hidaloao and the ‘King of Decan’. 

25. F. E. P, 125, Note i. 

26. J. O. R. April- June 1936, pp. 154-5. 

27. Sources, p. 1 19. 

28. iHd, p. 131. 

29. 180 of 1913.,, . ■ : 

30. Ccflnmentaries Vol. Ilj pp.'74«77i - • ' 


cmntry of Dakhan. It would then be easy to understand the 
significance of Dalboquerque’s promised operations at Goa, how 
they would detract a part of Adil Shah’s forces away to Goa 
from their concentrated stand against the King and thus help the 
latter immensely. 

What is much more important for my argument, the Com- 
mentaries has the following passage referring to Goa : 

“ the Moors for many years gained the kingdom of 

Daquem from the king of Narsinga and were masters of it; 
although they always waged war with the Hindoos of Goa, until 
the Cabaio became Lord of Daguem, they could never overcome 
them.’®^ 

' These considerations make it more probable that the Suratrgna 
of the Hampi inscription applied in general to all the independent 
Moslern kings of the Dakhan and to Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur 
in particular. Eead with the relevant passages from contemporary 
literature, both Portuguese and Indian, the PARIBHUTASURA- 
TBaNENA of the Hampi Epigraph points to one inevitable conclu- 
sion. Immediately after bis accession to power, Krsnaraya found 
himself in the cold grip of a three years’ war against his northern 
Moslem neighbour of Bijapur and against others. In the course 
of this war, he must have won many an engagemeilt over 
Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur and thus earned not only the title 
PARIBHUTA fURATRANENA, but also an immediate relief 
from the stress of war to celebrate his coronation on 23-24 January, 
1510 A. D. 


GOVERNOR “GAMDARAJO” OF THE PORTUGUESE - 
iu-.. HISTORIANS 

ffijv , , by 

Dk. B. A. SaLETORE, M. a., D. Phil. Ph. Di, Ahmedabad. 

While describing the great city of Vijayanagara, Paes writes 
thus ; — “The king (Krsna Deva Raya the Great) at once commanded 
that they (Christovao de Figueiredo and his friends)^ should be 
shown certain of his residences, for that of his ^ives no one ever 


31. ifcid, p. 95. _ V . 

1. On the dates when these travellers visited the fjatpitah jead 
my paper styled “A New Persian Embassy to the Vijayanagar Gsyirt” 
published ip the Newlndim 4nt»a««»f'||"fQi,1938, p. 239. • 
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sees. As soon as we had returned to the city of Bisnaga, the 
Governor of that place, who is called Gamdarajo, and is the 
brother of Salvatinica, showed us the palace.” 

Since Sewell, while commenting on the name “Gamdarajo,” 
refers us to Nuniz,* let us turn to the latter foreign witnessj- This 
traveller in one context describes the Emperor Krsna Deva Raya as 
marching out of the city of Vijayanagara with all his troops. 
The order in which the great lords marched is given in detail. 
After mentioning a nobleman called “Comdamara,” who still 

remains to be identified, Nuniz writes thus; — ” after him the 

forces of Ogemdraho, the Governor of the city of Bisnaga, with 
one of his captains, who had one thousand horse and thirty thou^ 
sand foot and ten elephants...” 

Sewell commented thus on the name ; — “Ogemdraho” 
“Probably Ganda Rajah, brother of Saluva Timma, the minister.” 
Sewell then refers us to the above passage of Paes and to another 
passage in the narrative of Rfuniz which I shall presently cite. 
Sewell further says thus; — “The initial ‘O’ may be tl\e article 
‘The’ ”.3 


The later passage in the narrative of Nuniz in which the 
nobleman called “Gamdarajo” figures is the following ; — 


“So he (Emperor Krsna Deva Raya) put th|(m (Saluva Timma 
and his son, who had rebelled) in prison again, and there Tima- 
danayque died, and Salvatinica his father remained in the prison 
with his other son Gamdaraja.” 

Sewell again comments thus on the name “Gamdaraja - 
“In the passage earlier in this chapter Saluva Timma is said to 


have had a brother ‘Guandaja.’ Putting the two together, it would 
seem that his brother and son bore the same name, probably Ganda 
Rajah. Paes refers to the brother as being in his day the governor 
of the capital. He calls him Gamdarajo.”* 

Hence Sewell, who has correctly maintained the relationship 
between “Gamdarajo” and Saluva Timma, left the matter unsolved.® 
The “Gamdarajo” was not Ganda Rajah, which name, I may 
mention, is not met with in any record but Ssluva Govinda Raja, 
the younger brother of Saluva Timma. The exact identity of 
feluva Govinda Raja, bis relationship to Saluva Timma, and his 
ojHcial career are all settled hy epigraphic evidence. 


%. Sewell, ‘A Forgdttei Enipife-AVijayanagara, p. 284, n(l). 

3. ' Sewell, p, 327, and f6id. n(2). 

4. ■ Sewdl, ibM, ^ 361i niiXi-p'ff.i''* ■>' • . ■ 

5. Dr. lA’H. Krishna liirewise eoWfeotly maintains their relation, 

ship, Mysore Ar<^a9dQ0ieal Repmt^fiir 193 151 . . 


(a) Relationship to Saluva Tirnina. 
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govex'n his cities, and his favourites talk with them. The greatest 
favourite is an old man called Temerasa ; he commands the whole 
household, and to him all the great lords act as to the king.’’^ 
In the next context, which has already been cited above, the 
relationship of Saluva Timma and Sglnva Govinda R^a is men- 
tioned. In the third context, Paes writes thus, while describing 
the House of Victory ; — “Salvatinica, who is the principal person 
that enters the building, supervises the whole, for he brought up 
the king and made him king, and so the king looks on him like a 
father. Whenever the king calls to him he addresses him as ‘Lord 
(Senhor) Selvatinica’, and all the captains and nobles of the realm 
make salaam to him. This Salvatinica stands inside the arena 
where the festivals go on, near one of the doors, and from there 
gives the word for the admission of all the things necessary for 
the festival.”^® Finally, Paes introduces a Saluva Timma to us 
when he describes the entry of the triumphant cars at the end of 
the fire- works. “The first (triumphal car) belongs to Salvatinica, and 
they come in one after the other.”’-^ It appears from these state- 
ments of Paes that Saluva Timma was both Lord Chamberlain 
and Prime Minister for he commanded the whole of the royal 
household and to him all the great nobles obeyed as they would 
have done the king himself. 


Nuniz is more explicit on the official status of Saluva Timma. 
He writes thus : — “As soon as Orisnarao was raised to be King 
and was obeyed throughout all his kingdom, — Salvatine being his 
minister, who had been the same for his brother Busbalrao, — he 
without delay sent liis nephew, son of Busbalrao his brother, 
together with his own three brothers, to a fortress called Ohaode- 
gary 

If we are to rely on Nuniz, Salva Timma was the Great 
Minister or Prime Minister of Krsna Deva Raya from the beginning 
of the latter’s reign. Now since we know from epigraphio records 
that Krsna Deva Raya came to the throne in A. D. 1509,^® we 
have to assume that Saluva Timma was Krsna Deva Raya’s prime 
minister in that year. And the Maramma temple stone inscrip- 
tion cited above proves that Ssluva Timma was still the Maha- 
pradhana in A. D. 1514. This means that he was the Prime 
Minister from A. D. 1509 till 1514. Indeed, he continued to hold 
this high post till 1516, if he is to be identified with Amarada 
Timmarasa, the Karyakartta of the same monarch [Sri-Krsna- 
raya-maharayara karyakarttagalada amarada Timmarasaru), men- 
tioned in the * Lingsyata matha stone inscription, dated in A. D. 
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Yajus-saMa-and Apastambha sutra}’’ This settles his descent 
which is identical with that mentioned above concerning Saluva 
Timma.^ ® 

He seems to have been placed over Uinmattur, which also 
lies to the south of Mysore, as is evident from the damaged and 
illegible stone inscription found in Demalli in Ummattur itself, 
and which styles him thus— s/'i Saluva-Govinda-ra {a) jayyanavaru. 
The date of this record is given thns-Isvarasamvatsara, Asviyuja, 
su. 10 which, according to Dr. Krshna corresponds to A. D. 1517, 
September the 24th. ' ° Another record found at- Nafijanagud and 
dated in the same year 1517, confirms our surmise that Saluva 
Govinda was placed as governor over Ummattur. In this record 
lie-grants a land to the Lingayat guru at Suttiiru at the confluence 
of the Kapila and the Kaundini.'-*" A third stone inscription dated 
also in the same year further proves that Saluva Govinda was 
in that year governor over Ummattur. For in that year, as the 
Honnurugrama stone inscription found near the Masjidi relates, 
by order of the Krsna Deva Eaya the Great, he granted all the 
manya lands of Hongalapura to certain Brahmins (named) as an 
agrahara.^^ In the next year (1518) Saluva Govinda Raja is 
called a Mahamandalesvara, and the damaged record dated in 
that year, and found in the Hongalavadi, village, Ohmarajanagana, 
relates that his agent [karyakke karttar) Timma Nayaka from 
the latter’s headquarters of Navilur, granted some land (specified 
in detailed) for the maintenance of some mantapa.'^^ A fourth 
inscription found at Tirumakudalu-Naraspura, also in the Mysore 
district, and dated in A. D. 1519, informs us that when Krsna Deva 
Ray a the Great was ruling the earth, Saluva Govinda Raja of the 
Kaundinya gotra, Apastambha sutra, and Yajus-sakha, and son 
of Raji-raja (which is evidently a corruption of Baci-raja), granted 
a village called Hosapura in Mugur-sthala, belonging to Terka- 
nambi-rajya, which province had been bestowed upon him for his 
office of Nayaka by the monarch, as a gift for the services of the 
god Agastyesvara of Tirumakudalu.*^ A fifth record also dated 
in the same year (1519) and found also in Tirumakudalu-Narasipura, 


17. Epigraphta Carnntica, IV. Gu. 3, p. 36. 

18. In the same year Saluva Govinda is mentioned in oonneo* 
tion with Nanjanagvd. See Ep. Oar. Ill, Nj. 195 which js unfortunately 
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19. My, Arch. Rep. for 1933, pp. 346»247. 

20. Ibid for 2918, p. 53. See also Bp. Oar. III. Ni. 124. 

21. JKp. Car. IV, Oh. 37, p. 5i. > - 

22. ifp. Arcfc. JRcp. /or 149il51. 

23. My.Mch, Rep. for l9iM, p, m. The revised edition of this 

record gives the name of Saluva Govinda Raja’s father as Raiaraiu. 
Ep. Car. XIV, No. 269, p. 264. v. «ajara]u. 



registers another grant by, the same official.^* A sixth record, 
which will again be cited later on in this paper, found in the same 
taluka and dated about A. D. 1521, registers a gift of the village 
called Kalavur, renamed Krsnapura, by Saluva Govinda Raja to 
some Brahmans.®® Terkanambi-sime in the Mysore district continued 
to be under his charge in A. D. 1512, as the Triyambakesvara 
temple stone inscription dated in that year and found at Terka- 
nambi itself, relates. For in that year by order of Krsna Deva 
Raya, the revenue from Kodihalli and other hamlets was given 
as a gift for the services of the god Triyambaka. How patriotic 
Saluva Govinda Raja was is seen in the statement of the record 
that the eharity was made “in order that our Lord vira-pratapa- 
Krsna-Raya Mah&raya may obtain abundance of horses, elephairts, 
dTrmies, and wealth, and gain victorious dominion in all quarters”.®® 

Saluva Govinda Raja’s loyalty and patriotism caught the 
people. And his citizens from his own fiefship of Terkanambi, as 
the stone inscription found at Paduguru, Terakanambi, and dated 
in A. D, 1523, July the 17th, proves, gave certain specified lands 
as a free gift for the services of the god Hanumanta at Paduguru. 
These citizens were six Ravutas (all named). The last date 
which associates Saluva Govinda Raja with Ummattiir in Terka- 
nambi-sime is a stone inscription found in Triumakudalu-Narasi- 
pura, and dated in A. D. 1528. It registers a gift of land by 
Saluva Govinda Rija to the learned Brahman, who was the 
establishers of- the path of the Vedas, called Mahajiyaguru.®® 

From the above sketch it is evident that Saluva Govinda 
Raja was placed over Ummattur in the Terakanambi-sime from 
A. D. 1513 till 1528. Here we may pause before proceeding to the 
next question, viz., as to when he became the Governor of the City 
of Vijayanagara. We have to discuss here the question as to 
when Ummattur was conquered, who was its first viceroy before 
Saluva Govinda Raja was placed over it, and to whom it went 
after his regime. 

Sewell has estimated that it was after A. D. 1510 and before 
1513 that Krsna Deva Raya the Great conquered Ummattur from 
its lord Ganga Raja.®® Rice places the reduction of Sivanasa- 
mudram, the great fortress of the Ummattur Rajas, in 1510,®“ 


24. Bp. Car. Ill, TN, 73 not accessible to me. I cannot make out 
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although in an earlier context in his work. Rice asserted that 
the conquest of S'ivanasamudram was “one of the earliest expedi- 
tions” in the reign of Krsna Deva Raya.®’ But the one fact that 
goes against this estimate is the Basavanagudi temple record 
found at Hondarabalu, Ohamarajanagara taluka. This record is 
dated A. D. 1512, and it represents Nanja Raja Odeyar, the son 
of the Mahamandalesvara Depanna Odeyar, as the ruler of 
TJmmattur.®=* If’ we suppose that Nafija Raja Odeyar as still 
resisting Krsna Deva Raya in 1512, we may not be wrung in 
placing the’ reduction of Ummattur in 1512. In any case, it passed 
under Vijayanagara about that time. And Saluya Timma, the 
Prime Minister of Krsna Deva Raya, was placed over it in th%t 
year as its governor.®® And, as we have seen, Ummattur and the 
Terakanarabi-sime passed under the charge of Saluva Govinda » 
Raja iri A. D. 1513. It was only in 1520 that Ummattiir was 
transferred from Saluva Govinda Raja’s charge to that of Adhikari 
(Officer] Perumala Oellaya, who now became the Nayaka (Governor) 
of the Ummattur country.®* 

Let us now turn to the other question — as to When Saluva 
Govinda Raja became the Mahapradhana of Krsna Deva Raya 
the Great. Although Saluva Govinda Raja continued to be the 
Governor of Terakanambi-sime till, 1529, yet he continued to enjoy 
the greatest confidence during this period. He rose to the position 
of a Mahapradhana while he still continued to be the governor of 
Terakanambi-sime. The earliest inscription which mentions him 
as the Mahapradhana of Krsna Deva Raya is the Lingadagudi 
stone inscription found at Alakere, Yelandur taluka. It is dated 
A. D. 1519 and it relates that by order of Krsna Deva Raya, iiis 
Mahapradhana Saluva Govinda Rajayya granted for the merit 
of the monarch, in the presence of the god Virupiksa at Pampa- 
ksetra, the lands included in Alakere-Benakere (location given) 
as a free gift to the Mahajanas (Brahmin burgesses) of Alakere. 
This village was rechristened Krsnasamudra, obviously after the 
monarch. ^ The statement that the grant was made in the presence 
of the god Virupaksa proves that the Mahapradhdna was in the 
capital in 1519.®® 

He is the same Mahapradhana mentioned in the stone inscri- 
tion dated A. D. 1520 and found* in the Ramabadra temple at 
Terakanambi itself. In this record he is said to have paid a visit 
to Terafcs^imbi, and to have made a grant of specified lands for 
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the ear- festival of the great god Alvar of Terakanambi, and in 

order that merit might accrue to the ruler. 


He continued to be the Great Minister of Ray a 

till 1523. This is proved by two records one f 

ahniit A D 1521 and the other A. D. 1523. Ihe tormei lecoia, 

whteh has' already been cited above, calls Mm the szra/j-prad/iana 
Srime-minister) of Krsna Deva Raya.^^ ®T® 

E of a sirah-pradhana is he mentioned in the Aralipura-grama 
Sne inscription found in the Ohamara 3 anagara taluka, and dated 
A D 1523, although the text of the inscription gives bis designa- 
tinTr as vlra^pradhana which was an error of the scribe for sirah- 
nradhana This record relates that in that year (1523) his apnt 
fkarttar) 'jadeyaru Modaliyar, the son of 

of Tirumudipaka, set up the image ot the god Viiabhadra m tl 
village of Hattalakcte, and granted certain specified lands to 
provide for its worship.®'* 

Therefore, on the basis of the above records, it may safely be 
asserted that Saluva Govinda Raja was the Mahapradhana ol 
Krsna Deva Raya from 1519 till 1523? 


(c) Saluva Govinda Baja as the Governor of the Capital City. 

We have however, yet to explain one interesting point which 
Paes and Nuniz mention in their narratives. Both are positive 
about his having been Governor of Vijay anagara,_ which city they 
call Bisnaea. If, as we have seen, Saluva Govinda Raja was the 
Governor placed over the Terakanainbi-sune from 1513 till 1529, 
and if during the course of his viceroyalty, he was from 1519 till 
1523 the Mahapradhana of Krsna Deva Raya, then, when could ho 
have been the Governor of the Capital City ? We cannot dispense 
with the -evidence of Paes, because he is, on the whole, a cautions 
witness,: but we may doubt the evidence of Nuniz, who has very 
often given unrelaible data.®® Excepting these two- foreign wit- 
nesses, no other source mentions the fact of Saluva Govinda s 
having been^the Governor of the Capital, f hazard an 

explanation in regard to this detail which, imtil furture research 
helps us, will remain only conjectural. Paes, according to 
Se-well, visited Vijayanagara in 1520. fccordmg to the same 
authority, Nuniz visited Vijayanagara in 1535 during the reign 
of Emperor Acyuta Deva Raya.^« The two contexts in which 
Nuniz mentions Saluva Govinda are, as already mentioned at the 
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t • * -p + 1^10 TxQ'nAT* fVtp followins t — "til© first whil© describing 

while narrating the events 

Timma himselt.*^ Ihe battle oi itaioi in l'i22^2 For 

to Sewell, in 1 “<). although Nun. Jor 

ureatZttle t? meS tot St relates , an event that took 
Sloe Mteen years before he aotually visited the ^eat capital. 
It is not unlikely that Nunis, ySvSagara 

iS:t wtidS^e u^ir^rs 

I'aTlitorSovinda^ik at kaet seven years before Nun. had 
actually visited Vijayanagar^a. Hetice, ^aluva Govmda Ra 3 a was 
not thp ftovernor of the Capital when Numz was in tnat ciry, 

becaiL there was another official who otLXnl’ 

and whose identify will be given P^’f *5;. 

Saluva Govinda Raja seems ^ofave been the Govern^^^^ of the 
m or in 1920, when Paes visited Vijayanag^ia. 

;Sat to" diiion’ to his duties as «» viceroy ot tte Ter^- 
kanambi-lime, he was given the additional duty of looking alter 
the great capital before he became the Mahapradhana. 

This leads me to the next question as to the exact_ designation 
given to the “ Governor” of the capital. 

literary evidence mentions any special officer called Governor 
of tS cRv of Vijayanagara.” I may mention here that there 

is no specill designation for a governor f ® 

hi+hprto about the Vijayanagara Empire. Usually it is a vanna 
(or GomXnderl or a Nayaka (or “Governor”) who was 
ffiaced ovS X province; and the political lattitude given to 
him was expressed in some such phrase= like t e o owing . 
rajyavanupalisi or rajyavannu alutta, 

fto 

^UriraToh^^Sa, iS|ka,““Anantapur dUtrW 

is of much value in this connection. It the 

voar but found in the Virabhadra temple at Lepakshi, also m the 


Sewell* ibid, pp. «*• 

Sewell* op. cit. pp. WO-l® » 

Of. S. J, I XX, p. II* 3|Pt 555, p. 5T5 


same tgluka. The Chelavindla inscription contains a marginal 

note to the following effect ; — That to the god Viresvara of 

Lepakshi, the Talavara of the City of Vijayanagara, VirQpana 
of Penugonda, granted the village of Venkatadripura for the 
offerings of the god. The statement in the original which is in 
Kannada runs thus -.—-Vijayanagarada pattanada talavara Penu- 
gondeya Virupana. This settles the official designation of the 
“Governor” of the Capital, In modern phraseology, the office of a 
City Talavara would be similar to that of the “Commissioner of 
Poiice.”*^ 

That in the same year 1531 Vinupana was the Police Com- 
missioner of the Capital is further proved by another inscription 
found at the foot of the east wall of the second prakara of the 
Yirabhadra temple at Lepakshi. This is dated only in the cyclic 
year Khara, Sravana ha’ 12, but assignable to A. D. 1531, August 
the 9th Tuesday. It relates that the monarch Acyuta Raya 
ordered the gaudas or farmers of Cheluvindla to the following 
effect. That the monarch had given the village of Cheluvindila 
surnamed Komaravenkatadripura, to the god Papavinaiasv’a’mi, 
and the village of GanapathihajU to the Talavara of Vijaya- 
nagara City Virupana of Penugonda ; and that the ownership, 
of both the villages vested in Virupana.'^''* These records state 
Virupana was the son of Nandi-Lakki-setti and Muddamba. Hence 
in 153i it may definitely be asserted that the Commissioner of 
Police of the capital city— the “Governor of Bisnaga” — was 
Vir5pana;of Penugonda. Since Nuniz visited Vijayanagara, accord- 
irig to Sewell, only four years after the above records were inscribed, 
viz,, in 1535 it is not unlikely that the Governor of the capjtal 
was no other than Virupana himself ; and that when 'Kuniz wrote 
of “Gamdarajo’s” having been Governor of Bisnaga, he repeated a 
statement which he had either read elsewhere or heard in the 
capital itself. This official caEed Virupana, I may add, wielded 
considerable influence at the royal court of Vijayanagara. Ins- 
criptions ranging from 1534 till 1538 deal with^his charities to the 
god Yirabhadra at Lepakshi as well as to learned Brahmins.^® 


44. S. I. /. IX, p. II, No. 536, p. 555. I think the Telugo scribe who 
composed this marginal note in Karmada wrote poor Kannada, for he 
speaks of Vijayanagarida pattanada when he ought to have writtea 
Vijayanagara-pattanada. The word pratinwadhi may be an error for 
prati naivedyai^ ). 

45. Jbid, No, 537, p, 556. See also No. 539. ibi t page. 
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A FEW EXAME^LBS OF HEROISM IN MEDIEVAL 
KARNA'FAKA 

BY 

M. R. LaKSHAMMA, Mysore. 

In the history of medieval Karnataka, we come across a 
band of heroes whose faithful attachment to their lords was in- 
Cfltnparable. Their devotion sometimes took an extremely personal 
turn. These heroes seem to have taken to their hearts the high 
principle that their lives were dedicated solely to the well-being 
of their patrons; to render every kind of service to the lord, to fight 
for him in the battlefield, to defend him against enemies at home, 
to make him happy in every way, was considered their one and 
only life task, and wheir he happened to die, these followers even 
went so far as to decide that their own lives were no more worth 
living. They would then very willingly undergo the ordeal of 
self-immolation fulfilling thereby their vow that they would live 
and die with their lord. 

The first method of self-sacrifice under review is by the 
process called Kil-gunthe. Rice interprets the term as Kil under, 
gunthe=pit i. e. ‘ buried under.* The earliest known example of 
such practice is furnished by the Doddahundi stone inscription*- 
when on the death of the Panga King Nitimarga, his mane- 
magothin or Major-Domo Agarayya, is said to have become kil- 
gunthe and thus attained heaven. The date of the inscription is 
about 920 A. D. The inscription by itself, and the interpretation 
given by Rice would lead us to suspect if the man was buried 
alive, but some more light is thrown on this point by the Nandigudi 
inscripti<m2 dated about 930 A. D. It informs us that during the 
reign of the Rashtrakflta king Q-ovinda IV, a Ganga feudatory 

named Chandi died and his retainer or Balavadicha Alliga 

became a kil-gunthe. In the sculptured relief shown on the inscrip- 
tion, however, the man is depicted as stabbing his belly with a 
dagger. He must have therefore been buried after thus killing 
himself, under the firepit or the grave of his master whichever 
the mode of disposing of the latter’s body. That the sacrifice 
tya* g;Uite vol untary, and no force was required to persuade the 
to make good his word' is revealed in the following ius- 
tan(^t A totoiner or Be/awadfcAa*, hearing of the impending death 
of Ms chief is said to have traveled for thirty yojanas without 
food and after witnessing the cremation of the chief, cut himself 

1. "E.''avoi. iir, Dg. 91. : ' ■ , ' '■* 
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io pieces, thus becoming a kil-gunthe. The ^inscription praises him 
as one who would never survive his master’s death. 

It appears from inscriptions that sometimes as a reward for 

fhp hero’s valour grants were bestowed on his family by the^ cniei s 
successor. This fact is borne out amongst pthers by the mscrip- 
tioni assigned to the period of the Ganga King ^^^avakya Niti- 
marga, 915 A. D. Here Bobiyama as well as Eachaya of Muttige 
are said to have given themselves up to flames on the occasion ot 
the death of the aforesaid king. The lattar u e. his tam^, 

receives a grant. Another case of self-immolation by entering 
the fire is furnished by ihe fragmentary inscription of the village 
Ssnti-Sivara.® Yet another instance of entering the nre is furn- 
ished by the Kolur inscriptions of about 700 A. D. which eulogises 
a man named Sambhu who had given the oath of sacrifice to the 
.. Chalukya king Parahita. The verses say ‘‘ with a sailing lace 
you entered the blazing fire, repeating 
the time. Those Velavadichas who flourished before, 
are to come yet and those that are living now, none of them can 
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chief was in imminent peril of being drowned. Molakalmuru® 
inscription of the time of Vira-Ballala gives a remarkable instance 
of a woman servant undergoing the terrible ordeal on the death 
of her mistress. Here a certain Honni is said^ to have submitted 
a siditale on the death of Honnavve Nayakitli. The Shikarpur*® 
inscription is also remarkable — in that not only kings but .queens 
also had their votaries. When the fifth year of Tribhuvanamalla 
Somesvara in 1185 A, D. his senior queen, Lachchala Devi died, 
Boka, an officer followed her to heaven. He had previously taken 
a vow that he would die with the queen. Perhaps, he was not 
so eager to make good his word, for the master called him com- 
menting “you are the courageous man, who with resolution have 
spoken of taking off your head.” Boka then gave his head wfth 
great courage while the world applauded. The word spoken with 
full resolve was not to be broken. 

Another inscription, Chickamagalur 128 which Rice assigns 
to Kadamba dynasty gives a list of warriors who died with Madi- 
varma. One of them being his manemagaii or majordomo named 
Erega. But their mode of death is not vouchsafed to us. Similarly 
Honnali^® 47 of about 1130 A. 'D. records how on the occasion of 
the death of Tailapa Kadamb, a man Boppanna made good the 
vow he had taken. How exactly he did it, we do not know, 
Kadur‘® 146 relates how when Kadamba King Bommarasa fell in 
battle his follower Bannayanayaka also resolved to win fame at 
the same time and by being killed, led the way to paradise. 
Lastly an inscription belonging to 11th century A. mentions 
that a certain Avariga’s brother-in-law made a vow and completed 
it by dying for the illustrious Nolamba Pallavabharana Paloga. 

During the Hoysala period, specially after the reign of 
Vishnuvardhana, we - come across inscriptions mentioning what 
is known as “embracing Garuda” or “becoming one with 
Garuda” method of self-immolation. The process was elabo- 
rate and tortuous involving the sacrifice of several persons. 
A famous example illustrating this type is provided by Belur 
Kuvara Lakshma ’.inscription.’-® When Viraballala died in 
1220, his general Kuvara Lakshma together with his wife and a 
band of thousand warriors, who had also vowed to live and 
die with him, followed him to heaven. As a mark of this 
devotion it is said, Ballala had bestowed on Kuvara Lakshma 
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and his wife Suggala-Devi the decoration of todar and pendai 
jewelled anklets. 

For him, the inscription reads, “guru and deity alike was 
his ruler both for this world and the next. No other god had he... 
Between servant and king there were no differences, the glory and 
rnarks of royalty were equal in both. Not like ministers who, 
binding a todar on the leg as a decoration, guarding the wealth 
obtained, as if fearing to lose it, taking good care of their persons, 
in the time of trouble to their master accept service under another 
family— he, Kuvara Lakshna, remained faithful to king Ballgla 
in all circumstances. The celebrated Sakti apd Sudraka' had each 
fifty warriors bound to them by an oath, but the general Kuvqra 
Lakshma had heroes bound to him to the number of one thousand. 
As evidence that in faithfulness to his master Garuda alone was 
his equal, and he, and no others were equal to Garuda, the image 
of himself and of Garuda were equally engrayed thereon. The 
dandesa Lakshma, together with his wife mounted up on the. 
splendid stone pillar covered with the poetical virasasana pro- 
claiming his devotion to his master and on the pillar they became 
united with Lakshmi and Garuda.” 

Unfortunately, the inscription does not explain what the 
term “embracing Garuda” actually meant. There is another set 
of inscriptions at^ Agrahara Bachahalli^® which throw some more 
light on the subject. Commenting on them, R. Narasimhachar 
says “Here we have remarkable instance of the selfless devotion 
of a family of chiefs who laid down their lives in regular succes- 
sion on the death of their successive masters beginning with 
Vinayaditya or Ereyanga and ending with Narasimha III.” 
We are told Hhat Ganda Nargyana Sette 'with his wife and a 
nutnber of servants died probably with Ereyanga. His son, Hoy- 
salli with Ms wife and servants died with Bellidevarasa. His son 
Kutepanayak fulfilled his proniise by dying with Narasimha Deva 
along w-ith his two wives and several servants. His son Sivaneya 
Nayaka fulfilled his promise by dying with Ballala Deva along with 
five male and three fernale servants. His sonLakhya-Nayaka acted 
up to his word by dying with Narasimha-Devarasa with his wife, 
and five male and three female servants. His son Kanneya- 
Nayaka fulfilled his promise by dying with Somesvara-Deva along 
with his three wives, ten female and twenty one male servants, 
having embraced Garuda six times on the head of an elephant. 
Finally in the Saka year 1214, Kanneya-nay aka’s son Rangayya- 
nayaka acted up to his word by dying with Narasimha Deva 
along with his three wives, 10 female and 20 male servants having 
embraced Garuda six times on the head of an elephant. 

Ypt another inscription is found at the same place which 
records that a servant of King Vira-Narasimha bravely fought 


with Garuda and then embraced him. What does this mean? 
R. Narasimhachar remarks “some forgotten custom of former times 
appears to be referred to here.” But the central idea^ appears to be 
this ; the men who committed the suicide would not yield to Garuda 
in devotion to their master, Garuda being generally supposed to be 
a type of such devotion. 

My own idea is this : All the three inscriptions at Agrahara 
Bechahalli are engraved on pillars of about 12 feet in height.^’ 
The top of the Kuvara-Lakshma pillar is missing but it should also 
have been of similar height. Now the word Garudagamba also 
means a pillar either of stone or wood.^® Evidently then_ the 
votary used to mount the pillar as Kuvara-Lakshma is said to 
have done or reached from the back of an elephant. Perhaps a 
death-inflicting device was fixed on the top of the pillar which 
was clasped by the devotee, causing severe wounds and consequent 
death. That this instrument was probably of the shape of Garuda 
is suggested by the sculptures found on the top of the pillars at 
Agrahara-Bachahalli. Each of the pillars bears on its capital 
figures of elephants with a number of men seated on their backs 
and the male figure seated in the front is shotvn as engaged in a 
tussle with ths figure of Garuda seated on the frontal globes of 
the elephant. 

This type of heroism, however, tends to disappear from the 
lithxeirtury onwards, that is from about the timemf Vijayanagar 
kingdom. Viragal, mastigals (i. e. commemorating Sati), nishadi- 
gals (commemorating the starvation to death undertaken by 
Jaina's who had realized their end was near) continue to be found 
in great numbers, but there is hardly any indication of the type 
reviewed in this article. The absence or extreme paucity of 
inscriptional records indicates that the custom of self-immola- 
tion on the part of the warriors and retainers gradually went out of 
vogue. Ths disappearance might have been partly due to the 
political and social upheaval caused by the Mohammedan invasions 
into South India, when the fighting arm of the country could not 
afford such heroic but needless sacrifices. The spread of Lingayat 
cult amongst the masses of Karnataka might have also contributed 
towards the result, for it does not countenance ascetic self denial 
‘as Jainism does. ; 

The inscriptions so far enumerated are restricted in their 
provenance, being found in the heart of Karnataka. That the 
custom however was not unknown in other parts of India is indi- 
cated by so early a mention as in)Bana’s “ Harchacarita of the 
7th century A. D. It relates that the queen and the physician of 
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Prabhakaravardhana of Kanauj entered the fire 3 ust when he was 
on the point of death. The contemporary history of Kashmir as 
found in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini refers to a number of such 
incidents having occurr-*d during the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries 
A D ■ When king Shankaravarman®^^ died in 902 A. D. not only 
did his queens follow him ; but also a clever, grateful Valavitta 
Jayasimha by name. Thus he (the king) was consumed by fire 
tog6tii6r witli th-B six who hsid a.sc6iid6d tho fun6i pyr©. 
Again, four women who were foremost in Queen Meghamanjaris 
household and whose devotion had not suffered from the use of 
harsh words followed her unto death.” A cook named Teja also 
made a similar sacrifice by smashing his head with a stone and 
then flinging himself into the river. “The custom survived” 
comments R. S. Pandit in his preface to “The River of kings” 
“ during the age of Chivalry in Kashmir for several centuries as 
it apparently does amongst the Japanese.” 

It is to be noted that the Kashmir chronicle uses the word 
“ Velavitta” with regard to the king’s followers which is analogous 
to “ Velavadicha ” of the Kannada inscriptions. The word ‘ vela- 
vitta ’ occurs in several places.'^® Stein does not offer any ex- 
planation for this obscure word. R. S. Pandit however translates 
it as Royal augurs'^®. This does not seem to be quite suitable 
considering the contexts used. The Kannada word corresponding 
to it, “ Vela-Vadicha ” has been explained as one who fulfills a 
vow, vela meaning a vow.*'* Another cognate word used im the 
inscriptions is “Ve}avnli” that is method_ of the vow or promise. 
This meaning has been arrived at by followng the contexts of the 
passages occurring in the kannada inscriptions.*® The word vela 
Is such means “boundary”.*® This might have been extended to 
“That which binds, a vow, a promise, a ^solution . Velavitta of 
the Kashmir chronicle can also be explained in a similar manner, 
vela meaning a vow, vitta, meaning wealth, t. e, one who is rich 
in his vow or one whose vow is his wealth-i. e. a resolute follower. 


' Finally, was there definite sanction in the Dharmasastras for 
lelf -sacrifices of this type ? Kane in his History of Dharmasastra, 
Tol, II, part 2, quotes froin Ratna-Karandaka of Ajitavarma. 
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! ia thb service of the king 
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But this does not fit in properly with i*egard to the cases under review. 
Perhaps the custom was not natural to Aryans, though in vogue 
among the primitive peoples. The ancient Egyptians as well as 
Syrians for example had recourse to forcible slaying of servants on 
the death of their kings. R. S. Pandit calls it an Indo-Scythian 
custom. But the question of the origin, whether indigeneous or 
borrowed from elsewhere cannot be decided in the present state of 
our knowledge of ancient history. 


IDENTITY OF OHAHADA, THE ADOPTED SON 
OF SIDDHARAJA 

BY 

S. BanERJI, Government High School, Benares. 

Ancient works concerning the history of Gujrst state that 
the ministers of Siddharaja passed over the claims of his adopted 
son and placed Kurnsrapaia on the throne of Anahila-Pattana 
and being enraged at this glaring injustice the rightful claimant 
sought the help of Anaka (Arnoraja), the Chauhan ruler of x\jmer. 

Different works give different versions of ,the name of the 
adopted son. Kumaripaia Prabandha calls him Chgrbhata ('^*13) 
Prabhavaka Oharita as Charubhatta. Kumarapala Charita desig- 
nates him as Chhabada and Chaturvimsati Prabandha as 

Chahada 

Of these names, Charbhata and Chahada are identical. One 
MS of Prabandha Chintamani distinctly mentions the name as 
Chahada and in a second MS the name has been given as Bghada 
and has been identified with the son of minister Udayana of the 
same name. It seems that the name Bahada is a transformation 
of the name Chahada due to the faulty writing of the copyists. 
Noting Bahada in one MS the later copyists might have con- 
nected it 'svith the son of minister Udayana of the same name. 
In Prabandha Chitimani edited by Jina Vijaya, a paragraph has 
been completed ending with and a new paragraph has 

been started with ‘ 

Thusit is evident that the .name;;.Chahada is- quite correct. 
Hemohandra distinctly mentions the ’ name as Chahada in his 
S..Dva^aya Kavya. In the 16th. Canto of this work, a spy 
brings information to Kumarapala about his chiefs who have taken 
sides with Arnoraja and specially stresses on Chahada who was 
on the point of passing over to his enemy. 

1. Prabandha 0hintiama»Sw<li6ti Vijaya edition p. 79. ’ 

a, S. Dvasnya Kavya sarg 16, Sloka 14. . , - 


“0 King, your chiefs inhabiting the village of Kanthaka of 
the Aranya Desa i. e. the forest region bordering the Kanthaka 
Lake as well as the country of Sivarupa, cut themselves adrift 
from you yesterday and it is apprehended that Ohahada, too, who 
while riding on his elephant appears as Indra, the I^ord of the 
Devas, is about to join your enemies to-morrow.” 

Ohahada has been described in the lines quoted about as 
“appearing like Indra for riding an elephant. The 
commentary of Dvasraya Kavya composed a hundred years 

later, explains, the above term as 

so called on account of his striking terror in the hearts of the 
elbphants of his enemies by his shouts.® Later writers have ampli- 
fied it by turning Ohahada into a driver of Kurnsrapala’s elephants 
and by making him raise a loud uproar as a result of which the 
elephant forces of the king became stupefied and could not advance 
further.'* This fact seems to be a pure fabrication and it has its 
root in the statement of the commentary of the Dvgkaya Kavya. 
Pt. Durga Shanker Sastri calls him an officer incharge of the 
royal stud of elephants but he has not mentioned the sources from 
which he has derived this information. The Sloka quoted above, 

speaks of (your Ohahada) intimating a close kinship 

between Shahada and Kumarapala. 

In the Bahada Prabandha incorporated in Kumarapala Pra- 
bandha, of some MS of Prabandha Ohintamani, Bahada has been 
spoken of as a son of Minister Udayana and hence a merchant’s 
son and we have already seen that this was due to wrong copying 
of the MS of Prabandha Ohintamani. 

In Jina Vijayas edition of Prabandha Ohintamani, Ohahada 
Prabandha incorporated in Kumarapala Prabandha, speaks of Oba- 
hada as a kumira or prince, and also as a minister of Kum irapala® 
I,t has been noticed therein that Kumarapala observing the minister’s 
excess of liberality reprimanded him saying “You are spending 
your money right and left which I cannot even venture to resort.” 
The minister gave a sharp retort 

qci: II left 1 1 5qgcr: | trrsrfqrq: 

. 

“It is because you do not take your descent from a hereditary royal 
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lihe whereas I am born in. a royal line and my propensity to 
excess of liberality is in lieu thereof,”® 

The above quotation, shows that Ohahada had been a royal 
prince and not a merchant’s son dr an ordinary elephant driver. 
The Chaturvimsati Prabandha or Prabandha Eosa of Raja Sekhara 
speaks of him as a royal prince quite plainly. Kumarapsla being 
absent for some time^ on the death of Siddharaja, the administra- 
tion was carried on by officers accepting the late Eing’s pair of 
sandals as a mark of royalty. At this stage Ohahada, the Malva 
prince sought for succession to the throne but the chiefs refused 
to accept his claims as he belonged to a foreign dynasty. Being 
enraged at the overlooking of his claims, he sought the help,of 
Anaka (Arnoraja) the Chauhan Eing and entered his service,^ 
Thus we can conclude that Ohahada was a prince but neither an 
elephant driver nor a merchant’s son ; but the version of Ohaturvim- 
sat' Prabandha that he was the son of the Malva Eing does not 
seem to be true because no Miilva Prince could have any claim on 
the throne Anahilavidg. A surmise can be made that he can be 
identified with Jagadeva ParmSra, a Malva prince, who came to 
the court of Siddharaja in the early part of his reign. That he is 
a historical figure has been proved^ by Jainad inscription.® Rajput 
bards allude to his stay in Sid'dhargja’s court about 1151 V. 8. 
but refer to his return to Mglva when he came to learn about 
Siddharija’s designs on his native country.® Thus his stay at 
Patan at the time of Siddharaja’s death is rather improbable. The 
second canto of Eirtj Eaumudi states that Jagadeva was the city 
Eotwal or protector of the city of Anhilavida in the early part of 
Siddharaja’s reign just as Pratgpa Malla occupied the same position 
in the time of Bhiraa Jagadeva’s courage and watch kept 

the city free from external attacks. But during the early days 
of Bhima IPs reign owing to the absence of a strong protector, 
the chiefs and provincial satraps parcelled out the Eingdora among 
themselves. The reign periods of Mularaja II and Bhima II 
being considered, Jagadeva’s stay is determined as being in the 
early part of Siddharaja’s reign. 

Thus we find no trace of Ohanada in the pages of Malva 
History and we shall have to search for him elsewhere. We may 
refer to Chauhan History in this connection. The Ohauhgns were 
ruling in Ajmer at the time and Arnoraja (Anaka) had been their 
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ruler. He had been defeated by Siddharaja who again got his 
daughter married to him. 

Thus says Kirti Kaumudi 

“The daughter of Arnoraja (Ocean) 'was taken in marriage 
by Vishnu but the King (Siddharaja) gave his daughter in marri- 
age to Arnoraja and this is the only difference between them.^^ 

The author of Bombay Gazeteer had remarked that this 
statement of Kirti Kaumudi is a mistake but the Frith viraja 
Vijaya Kavya discovered later on has substantiated it and even 
mentions the name of Siddharaja’s daughter as Kanchana Devj. 
The. name of course could not be disciphered in the original 
manuscript but the commentary makes it quite clear : — 

This clearly substantiates that Somesvara, the father of 
Prithvirgja of historic fume had been a daughter’s son of Jaya- 
Simba-Siddharaja of Gujrat, * 

The Prithviaraja Mahakavya also states that astrologers had 
predicted that great deeds would be accomplished by Somesvara 
and so Siddharaja brought him up at his capital.^ ^ This shows 
that the : great Siddharaja might have had a special desire for 
placing Somesvara on the throne of Patan. Kumgrapala secured 
the succession according to the Jain Prabandhas through the help 
of his brother-in-law, the. Governor of ModheraP®. Somesvara, 
too, was carefully looked after by Kumarapala who did not allow 
hiin to leave his courP-®. One of the reasons for not allowing 
Somesvara to move from his court, might have been suspicion that 
he might join with hia father Anaka, who had been his rival. But 
after aU, Somesvara would have escaped from him and joined with 
his father. 

’ - The cause of the fight between Arnoraja and Kumarapala as 
given by the Jain authors, does not seem to be accurate. They 
say that it was due to the insult of Devala Devi, Kumarapala’s 
^ster who was married to Anaka. Prith viraja Vijaya, however, 
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ttifentions ' about two wives of Snika namely 'Sudhavs, a daughter 
of the Madvad King and another nKsnchana Devi, daughter of 
Siddhiraja^® and hence the story of Devala Devi seems to be a 
mere fiction. 

Fight between the two Kings took place twice. At first 
Arnoraja made an attack on Gujrat but he was compelled to beat 
a retreat.^® The second fight was due to an attack of Kumarapila 
on Ajmer and Arnoraja was badly defeated and compelled to sue 
for peace. He had to give his daughter, Jalhana in marriage to 
Kumsrapala.®® The first fight might have been due to an attack 
on Gujrat by Arnoraja in order to assert the claim of his son Some- 
svara on the Gujrat throne. It is also likely that at the time Some- 
svara might have escaped to his father from the court of Kumsra- 
pala. Jain authors record that Vikram Singh of 5.bu, Kelhana, the 
Chauhan chief of Nadol and others had been won over by Ohahada 
and joined with Arnoraja. But it may be surmised that they 
might have taken part in the fight simply to help Ohghada for 
recovering his right to the throne of Gujrat which was his accord- 
ing to the wishes of the late King, who^had adopted him as his son. 

Chahada as shown already has been described as an expert 
in elephant-driving and similar qualifications have also been 
attributed to Soinesvara in the Prithviraja Vijaya Klavya. It is 
recorded of him that he had jumped over his enemies’ elephant 
from his own and struck it with his own weapons just as Lord 
Hanumgna had leapt from one hill to another.^ ^ The historians 
regard this elephant as that of Malikarjuna and it seems that 
Somesvara might have fought on the side of Kumirapala. The 
sloka proves beyond doubt Somesvara skill in elephant-driving. 
A question now arises how it was possible for Somesvara to fight 
for Kumar apgla, S. Dvasraya Kavya explicitly states that a 
treaty was concluded between Kumarapala and Arnorija’s and 
the latters daughter, Jalhana was given in marriage to Kumira- 
pala. Thus the treaty made it possible for Somesvara to return 
to Kumirapala. Moreover, at the time there were three of his 
elder brothers alive and hence he had _^no chance of succeeding 
to the throne of Ajmer. The fight witfi Malikarjuna took place 
after the fight with Arnoraja because the fight has not been 
recorded in the S. Dvisraya Kivya composed in Siddharaja’s time, 
whereas, it has been mentioned in Prakrit Dvasraya Kavya com- 
posed in Kumirapila’s time. The fact concerning Somesvara’s 
feats tally with those of Chihada. 

In conclusion, a question may be raised as to why the authors 
of the Prabandhas did mention the name of Chihada and not 
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tka-t of Some^vara. The reply is quite plain. The abridged forni 
of Chahamana (Chauhan) is G^aha and the diminutive suffix ‘¥ 
being added to it, the word Chshada has been formed. The word 
Chapotkata’ has assumed the diminutive form of Chapa. Somes- 
vara belonged to the Chauhan elan and hence has been designated 
as Chahada, 

Then again queens used to be designated after the titles of 
their paternal lines, for example, Ghgvada Rani (a ^ueen descended 
from the Chgvada line) Baghate Rani and so on, and thus the Dauhi- 
tras (Daughter’s sons) and Bhagineyas (Sister’s sons) have been 
designated after their paternal titles in their maternal grand- 
fathers’ or maternal uncles’ homes, for example, Paramgra Kumgra, 
©ohila Kumgra, Jethavg Kumgra and so on and it is likely that 
Somesvara was designated as Chghada Kumgra in Siddhargja’s 
palace at Patgn.— Siddhargja who had been his maternal grand 
father. 

The above facts will show that Chahada who had estranged 
himself from Kumarapgla and had joined with his enemies as well 
as fought with him, was no other person than Somesvara, the 
father of Prithvirgja of historic fame. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
BY 

S. K. Banerji, M. a., L. T., Ph. D., D. Lit , (Lond.) 

I would like to begin my discourse today with an 
expression of deep gratitude to the Executive Committee of 
the Indian History Congress for the honour it has done me 
by entrusting the work of guiding the deliberations a^d 
discussions on the papers of the Mughal History section to 
a humble student like myself. I did not realize at the time 
the arduous nature of the task that lay before me, for in the 
midst of the multifarious and pressing duties and engage- 
ments, I had barely five weeks at my disposal in which to 
write out a paper that would be worthy of this learned as- 
sembly. Still as one who had always been keenly interested 
in the welfare of the Indian History Congress from its very 
inception, I have not hesitated to shoulder the burden that 
has been imposed upon me. For my shortcomings I throw 
myself unreservedly on the charity and good-will of those 
present, hoping that they would graciously appreciate the 
spirit that has actuated me, viz., to help the Committee to 
tide over its immediate difficulty. 

The subject before us, the Mughal period can hold its own 
against any other period in History as a fascinating field for 
study. Its inaugurator, an adventurer of the first water start- 
ed from the distant Farghana and passed through Samarqand 
and Bokhara, Hisar and Qunduz, Kabul and Qandahar, 
reaching at last Lahore and Delhi and ultimately becoming 
ruler for the whole of North India except Bengal. The 
next ruler, Humayun, though resembling his predecessor 
in lesser traits e.g., in learning and liberal outlook, was 
almost an antithesis to him and allowed his father’s hard- 
won kingdom to slip away from his grip though he 
succeeded in vindicating partially his prestige by the 
recovery of a portion of it. The reigns of the next 
three Mughal .rulers form the golden age of the Mughals 
and there are innumerable, traces even today of their 
past gloryiu ' Their succe8|b^^''Aurangzib, 'ruled Uong but 
after his death, f partly tft his mi^uided policies and 

partly due to the euccessors,' the eidpiTe 

slowly broke up and r s -'' ^ 
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In the following pages I shall content myself with a 
brief review of a few of the remains of the Mughal period, 
indicating their importance in the study of Mediaeval India. 
They lie scattered all over the country, and bear eloquent 
testimony to many a contemporary event and also to the 
characters and achievements of their builders. 


From among Babur’s remains, we may choose (1) the 
Jam! Masjid of Ajodhia, (2) the Nur-afshan garden of Agra 
and (3) the terraced garden at Shah-i.kabul or Sher Darwaza 
where lies his tomb. One of the couplets inscribed on the 
exterior of the mosque at Ajodhia reads. 

‘Babur the qalandar (monk) who was thrown into the 
world became a successful ruler in course of time.’ The 
same idea runs through the following quatrain composed 
by him. 


‘ Though not related to the derwishes 
' Yet am I their follower heart and soul 

; Say not kingship is far from the life of a derwesh 

' I am a king yet a slave of the derweshes.’ 




The Nur-afshan garden like so may others of its kind 
is a fair illustration of the keen interest that Babur took 


in works of peaceful nature. Nothing looks so striking 
. in his character than this occasional but complete detach- 
ment from* the surrounding wars and campaigns and devo- 
tion" to placid occupation like horticulture. The syinme- 
trical parterres of the garden, the Persian wheels for raising 
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trical parterres of the garden, the Persian wheels for raising 
water from the wells, the wide-spread water channels, 
the shaded walks or pergolas of the vine and other creepers, 
the light pavilions, one or more at the centre, the under- 
ground cells supplied with fountains and the broad terrace 
by the side of the river Jamna, all proclaims the true horti- 
culturist iniits founder. 

Praise may also be bestowed on the choice of the ledge, 
Sher darwaza also known as Shah-i-kabul originally foun- 
ded by a Hindu king of old; who had fixed his residence there. 

inade»ihim select' his resting-place 
here on a terrace that lorainated the town, and ‘hia erwoea* 
aw^?e l off h^m hwhi^ity and lowlines;^ of nature 
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contented themselves wi* an ““f “‘““'iXTbedTn the 

was glorious lit 

LVu^s^Tni^colS ^wtf “the -rds ‘he oon,uered 
ihft world of Dhysical bodies and went brightly lor tne con- 
quest of the w^orld of spirits quick as the light of the 

put up not by him but by his great Wt bv tSse 

Tahaneir Altogether the impression of Babur left by these 

torrelics is far different from what we gather from hm 
numerous battles and campaigns ; and a study of his 

naents is necessary for a complete tb? 

manv 'sided personality. It may be said that Babur the 
adventurer *pLt and horticulturist brought with him a wider 
outlook while at the same time he gave an opportunity to the 
Sforall classes and creeds to live in peace under his 

benign rule. 

The next ruler Humayun distracted by so many 
grave problems, political and military, has today no maqor 
work to his credit. The insignificant walls of the enclosure 
of Amir Khusrau’s tomb with their couplets may be men- 
tioned among his minor works. The lines inscribed there 

express a scholar’s admiration for the great Indian poet, in 

words like these he (the Amir) was the king of the king- 
dom of words and head and chief of the saints whose name 
is on the tablet of the world.” Not content with them the 
Emperor proceeds to bestow extravagant praises on himself 
also He calls himself ‘the king and chanapion of faith 
aU wise, an emperor so worthy that if the angels were 
constantlWttering words they niight 

his prosperity to the great God and continues that he was 
high in rank, wealthy and pure, there had never been noi 
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To Thee belong royalty, beauty and a hundred 

realms. 

They are an affliction to my derwesh-like soul. 


How can Hutnayun look at Thy face, 

When there is a veil of light before him.’ 

In another ode composed after Hafiz’s famous lines 
commencing with whole 

world is not worth a moment’s grief’ the emperor wrote 

|.3U r‘ i_5= (•* 

‘The exrtire joy of the world is not worth a moment’s grief. 
To me a century-long life is no recompense for a single 
bereavement.’ 

The oft-quoted lines in praise of Hazrat Ali which helped 
him to secure an Irani army for the recovery of Qandahar 
and Kabul are too well known to be repeated here. In these 
verses the king shows his profound scholarship and intimate 
iamiliarity with the Sufistic and other philosophical 
expositions of the age. 

Passing on to Akbar ' one feels overwhelmed by the 
immensity of the materials at one’s disposal. Confining 
myself to the remains in stone and mortar, I may group 
them in four different stages, each indicating a distinct 
advance on its predecessor. The first stage may be supposed 
to come to an end with the masiid-cum-madrasa generally 
known as the Khair-ul-manazil and completed in 1561-62. It 
is in some Tespect a singular work commemorating as it 
does, three personages, Akbar in whose reign it was built, 
Maham Anaga, the emperor’s nurse, with whom the proposal 
of its construction originated and Mir Shihabuddin Ahmad, 
Maham’s relation and an influential nobleman, who super- 
vised its construction. The work is generally held to be the 
last link between the Tughluq and the Mughal styles in 
architecture. Its buttresses supporting the west wall remind 
you of the massive slopes of the former (Tughluq) while its 
receding gateway, though noticed for the first time in Sher 
Shah’s masjid-i-qala kohna, marks an immense advance on 
it and introduces a conamon feature of the later Mughal 
works. Thus one may day that the prototype of the lofty 
: ht Patehpur Sikri was the gateway of the 

humble Khair.ul--manazili Ahe work of a veiled nurse, who in 
league with several other conspirators including Shihab- 
uddin Ahmad ' effected ' Akbar’s release from Bairana’s 
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clutches. The Khair-ul-manazil might well have been built 
to celebrate in stone and mortar the release. 

? To the next stage belongs the sumptuous mausoleum 
of the unfortunate king, Humayun, built with the money 
provided by his son, under the supervision of the dead ruler’s 
widow, Bega Begam, the architect being Mirak' Mirza 
Ghiyas, an Irani. The mausoleum stands on a platform 
155' square and 25' high, the central octagonal chamber 
measures 47' dcross and from the ground level to the extre- 
mity of the pinnacle it is 175'. The white marble dome is 
bulbous in form and the finial rises straight from the apes 
of the dome without any intervening mahapadma or inverted 
lotus. These (the lotus bulbous form of the dome and 
absence of mahapadma at the apex of the dome) are not the 
only Irani features ; but the diagonal arrangement of the 
corner chambers in relation to the central one and the two- 
storeyed recesses at the entrance and the panels all over 
the buUding are also accepted to have been derived from the 
same country. Thos3 who have seen the pictures of the- 
tombs of Babur’s ancestors in the Rampur State library 
will notice some resemblance between them and Humayun’s 
tomb and recognize the influence of the Turkist\ni architec- 
ture on the Indian artists. The work has been boldly 
conceived and nobly executed and has been pronounced 
epoch making. Still unlike its fore-runner, Shershah’s 
mausoleum at Sasarara, or the later Mumtaz Begam’s it 
fails to inspire the visitor to an equal extent and the failure 
may well be due to its being the first experiment in the 
application of Irani. or Turki to the Indian environ- 

ments without the adoption of thhir fictile form ; for while 
rejecting the glazed tiles of Iran, the designers of the 
building failed to introduce more copiously the plaster and 
other mouldings and the building suffers from the want 
of variation in light and shade. The result is that with 
all its magnificence it looks stiff, barren and poor in design.’ 

The next stage, partly overlapping its predecessor, 
brings us to the city of Fathpur Sikri which took rnore 
than a decade to complete. Akbar became interested in 
the locality since he came in dbhtaot with the saint,. Shaikh 
Salim Chishti, in 1588 ' A . B. ■ w Their intimacy grew 
with the birth of prince Salim under the aegis cf tlie ' 
Shaikh and though the latten^ffled three years lateir, the 
emperor had already unlertekd)|';^h construction® of : 
than one monastery, the maajid and seteral 

of the residential ; 4ucCn8 ; ^nd ; 
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fnvmiTites Following the Saint’s example, his Tchalifas and 
relttonToontiS their interest in Akbar's and 

supported him in his administrative and social measures. 

Without entering into all the reasons that led the 
emperor to transfer his capital to Fathpur, one wiay em- 
Xasize'that his new dar-uUMlafat was intimately con- 
nected with some of his administrative reforms and new- 
fangled ideas about philosophy and religion. It was at 
Fathpur that he started his triple reforms vig., die oonvOT- 
sion of the imperial territories into crownlands the 

land revenue settlement, the branding regulations and the 
mansabdari system. He also improved mint and pro- 
mulgated the philosophic conceptions of the Hahi order. 
Like Muhammad Tughluq, who had taken himself to Dau- 
latabad to live amidst a more cosmopolitan set of courtiers 
and friends, Akbar, too, felt disposed to give a freer ex- 
pression to his ideas and reforms far away from n>6iki and 
Agra, the haunts of the conservative maulavis Unfortu- 
nately he had not foreseen the numerous, problems that 
Would crop up with the concentration of a vast population 
at Sikri.- Of these the chief were the excessive heat _ radi- 
ating from the stone-built houses during the day in all 

weathers and’ especially in summer and the scanty supply 

of water from the small brook in the neighoouihood or 
from the wells dug in the different quarters of the over- 
growing city, and ultimately after a residence of mxteen 
years he beat a retreat from the place much to his own 
regret and the annoyance of his mother who in spite or her 
love for her only son returned to dwell a.t her residence in 
Kakrauli, six miles from Sikri, even after Akhar had left 
',V*',N'tl^hlopality for good.' . 

Several of the buildings at Fathpur have led the 
visitors to enquire their original purposes, e.g., the U'^neb 
mahal, Mariam-ki-kothi, Hiran mimr, Bubal’s house, Jodb 
Bai’s palace and the Yogi’s chamber. They also ask thena- 
selves where Akbar had located his Ibndcit-khcincii, Jharoka-i- 
darshan, Khwabgah and, the Anup-talao. I hope the his- 
torians who have visited tho rains of Sikri have formed 
thoir own opinions of tho original objects of tho buildings; 
still the following suggestions may tentatively be put 
forward for their consideration. The limited time at my 
disposal will not allow any detailed discussion of the reasons 

The local traditiops have correctly indicated the sites 

’ also ' the 




of the Yogi’s chamber. The Panch mahal formed the resi- 
dential quarters of some of the inmates of the royal harem, 
the lowest three storeys being used as retiring rooms, te 
two upper ones being reserved for reception or. tor sight- 
seeing. Mariain-ki-kothi was the dwelling house OT Salims 

mother ; Turk! Sultana’s house was meant for Akbar s two 
Turki queens, Ruqaiya. Begara and Salima Sultan Begam ; 
Birbal’s house and Jodh Bai’s palace were meant for the 
use of Hindu ladies, the latter accommodating a. fairly large 
number of them. The small tank near the Turki Sultana s 
house was the Anup talao and the Ibadat khana was 
situated near the Shaikh's monastery which has now ooi» 
pletely disappeared. Birbal, Tod irmal, Khan khanaii, and 
Tan Sen all lived at some distances. The_ Baland darwaza 
is really an after thought and liad nothing to do with the 
foundation of the Jami masjid or of the new dar-ul- 
hhilafai. 

In the last stage of Akbar’s reign one notices^ Akbar’s 
growing liberalism and its contagion among his Hindu 
subjects. The early Mu.slini jurists assert that^ while the 
non. Muslims were allowed by the second Khalifa, Umar’s 
decree to worship in their own way, they could not build 
new temples nor repair the old. In contradistinction to 
such narrow regulations, Akbar freely allowed his Hindu 
subjects to erect new temples and of the myriads built in 
the period, two may be rrientioned here ; Hari Deo’s temple 
at Gobardhana', 12 miles from Muttra, build by Bhagwan 
Das and the great Goviud Deo’s temple by Man Singh in 
1590. Both are remarkable buildings and show influences 
other than Vaisnava at work on their founders. Both the 
temples are sparingly decorated and while the former is 
provided with a gabled porch, the latter has spatial grandeur 
to its credit. The hall of the latter is wide, the brackets 
at the angles are similar to those found in the Diwan-i-khas 
at Patehpur and its ground-plan is cruciform in shape. Its 
eight turrets, ai;d the accentuation of the verticular and 
horizontal lines of decoration make Govind Deo’s temple 
most tihlike the other Hindu temples of the- country. 

It hiay he 'asserted that since Mahmud Ghazna’s death, 
Muttra hhd Btindaban had been: deserted by the Hindus 
and it Was liflder the Mtighilf; that both the towns again 
recovered thei¥ former 'glory a'hd prominence. The Vais- 
navas gathewdv beret; from and near and numerous 
temples sprang up all aranadtriTfae resuscitation of the new 
towns with their .jdnphmerfebli alieeples and spires {vimans). 
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iti between the two Mughal capitals, Delhi and Agra, 
affords some refutation of the popular notion that the 
Mughal rulers were always intolerant of the Hindu religion. 

Before leaving Akbar’s reign I may be allowed to 
mention another of its pleasing features. In the pre-Mughal 
period there were hardly any works to the credit of the 
nobles. In Akbar's time, we find both Hindu and Muslim 
nobility contributing to the material and spiritual welfare 
of their fellow-subjects by undertaking costly works. The 
Khairulmamil madrasa, Atkah Khan’s tomb, the Jaunpur 
bridge, the Zamania fort, the Arab sarai, Hari Deo’s and 
G-ovind Deo’s temples are all eloquent of the interest taken 
by Akbar’s nobles in the public works of a beneficial nature. 

When we pass on to a consideration of Jahangir 
buildings, Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandara appears one of 
the most striking. Though the English travellers William 
Finch and William Hawkins make Akbar its builder, I have 
ventured to disagree with this view on the basis of Jahan- 
gir’s own statement. He remarks in his Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, 
‘I had wished that my father’s tomb should be without a 
parallel in the world. While the constructions were going 
on, Khusrau’s rebellion tookjme to Lahore and the architects 
had built it in their own way, so that a fairly large sum 
bad been spent in the last three or four years. Now (i. e., on 
the 28th October, 1608) I ordered that the masons after 
consulting the wise men should reconstruct some portions 
of it and by degrees a lofty building came into existence.’ 

It is another of the ga,rden-tombs, square in shape and 
extending three furlongs and a half in each direction. It is 
built in five storeys, the ground floor measuring 339' square 
the upper floors successively 182'7", 109'8", 88' and 87 '7" 
so that the work looks pyramidal in form. Without going 
into the many peculiarities of the building, one may venture 
to remark that Jahangir while imitating his father’s design 
of the Panch mahal, has not been very successful as an 
architect for whereas the mahal was designed for the com- 
forts of the royal ladies and hence the pyramidal form 
suited it, the mausoleum because of its numerous pavilions 
and kiosks is lacking in mass effect and the quality of 
coherence. The work looks light for a tomb and as a 
specimen of Jahangir’s works is disappointing. 

While it is true that Jahangir cannot be ranked among 
th© supreme patroiis of -^H^hitecture, his ipinor £bme<ins 
him an elegant aartist* :fhe throne of black marble 


ut 

on the terrace of the Diwan-i-khas at Agra is a case in 
point. The quality of its stone and the sharply chiselled 
inscription in low relief all round its edges hear testimony 
to the excellence of his taste. Some of the other examples 
are the Salimgarh fort at Delhi, the village of Nur Mahal 
16 miles south of Jalandhar, the embellishment of Babur’s 
tomb at Kabul and of the Nili Chhatri at Delhi. But the 
best illustrations are to be found in Kashmir, where he 
laid out three gardens, the Shalimar in the vicinity of 
Shrinagar, another at Achhabal 41 miles from it and a 
third at Verinag near the source of Jhelam. While the 
first looks enchanting with its verdure, flower beds, der>ee 
Chenar trees and the fountain sprays in the midst of a 
canal 12 yards wide with its water flowing to the Dal lake 
and the second is an imitation of the former, the third 
appears as a contrast to the other two. The Verinag with 
its central reservior surrounding a spring from which the 
water flows down into the valley has a natural fascination 
of its own. Since there is not much of a carefully laid 
out garden and the environment looks wild and breathes 
silence and solitude, one feels inclined to enthuse over 
Jahangir’s choice and pronounce him a lover of natural 
beauty and solitude as much as of pomp and splendour 
of court. 

While taking leave of Jahangir it may be observed 
that he received considerable encouragement from his 
equally talented and artistic queen, Nur Jahan. If be 
escaped the bustle of his court it was to enjoy nature in its 
silent grandeur in the company of his queen. 

The tomb of itimaduddaula is the work of Nur Jahan 
and being an Irani she introduced many of the Irani in- 
novations in the building, e. g , the central hall with smaller 
chambers at its corners, first noticed in Humayun's mau- 
soleum; But the most striking feature of the building under 
consideration is its dwra work displayed both on the 
interior and the exterior. The profuse ornamentation looks 
too gaudy and out of place in a tomb though the substitu- 
tion of the marbles and precious stones in place of the 
iridiscent Irani tiles, has mitigated the defect. According 
to Havell, ‘the Irani craftsmen of the Delhi court indulged 
the Padsjbah’s taste for; Persianised decoration ani.;sumpi 
tuous materials— for glitters and suggestion! of fountain 
spray and signing birds4iij|||itii;4r.;i:.: , y , 

Shah Jahanls laoftumenis Tike thosehof/Akbir dfd 
scattered all ovePtfeo'dotfntryilsitidone feels ©niferas^dwbi^' 
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their very abundance. The most commonly known are the 
Taj mahal, the marble works in Agra, Delhi and Lahore 
forts, the light pavilions by tbs side of Ana sagar at Ajmer, 
the Shalirnar garden at Lahore and a few scattered works 
at Burhanpur, Udaipur, and in Kashmir and other places. 
They evoke a feeling of admiration for this magnificent 
emperor and v/e raise before our mind’s eye a glorious 
picture of the splendours of Inti. Recent writers like More- 
land and Pant have thrown cold water on such a picture 
and pointed out that Shah Jahan’s land revenue assessment 
was about 50% of the gross produce and since the assessment 
made no allowance for land utilized in other ways, e.g., as 
pasture land or construction of houses, or cattle pens, it 
sometimes was even more than 50%. l%ey also draw our 
attention to the frequent famines that visited the country 
in Shah Jahan’s reign and the inadequacy of the reliefs 
granted by the state. In contrast to this picture of misery 
stand these splendid but costly remians, I hope the histo- 
rians will be able to tell us which of the two pictures convey 
a correct impression of Mughal India in the second quarter 
of the seventeenth century. 



The death of Mumtaz Bagam in the early years left 
an indelible mark on Shah Jalian. The laying out of the 
Taj mahal garden was started in 1631 in memory of his 
dead spouse and the work continued for the next twenty 
years or more. Then he undertook the laying out of a second 
garden, Mahtab bagh, opposite to the Tuj mahal garden to 
serve for his own raausoleti'm: but before he could com- 
plete it his deposition- took place. The works at the Taj 
maihal net a standard ip, arqhdtecture which was as costly 
as it was delicate in conception. Almost all of Shah Jahan’s 
works whether in plain or' inlaid marble are situ ited like 
the Taj mahal in the midst of a garden by a river or lake 
or have a canal running through them. The historians have 
generally approved of his buildings and praised the sobriety 
of their inlay decorations. Only Havell has struck a 
contrary note. According to him, ‘Shah Jahan had none of 
Akbar’s force of character and his palace at Delhi with its 
effeminate forms and precious inlay belong rather to the 
category of exquisite bijouterie than architecture.’ 

Of course' in architectural beauty and grandeur there 
is ho comparison between the Taj mahal and any other * 
*-'®’'’ing in India, or for the matter of that, in i the ' Muslim 

this excellenoo. Iras the fact 

lil' * : # .,< 1 . , ' , ^ 
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of the different countries of the world including perhaps 
Geronimo Verroneo, Austin de Bourdeaux and the architect 
of the Ibrahim Eauza of Bijapur completed about the time 
when Mumtaz Mahal’s death had taken place. Ultimately 
the emperor selected Ustad Isa Nadir Effindi from amongst 
them and then chose the other renowned artists to work 
under his superintendence. The TariJch-i-Taj , a manuscript 
in the Alwar State library mentions Amanat Khan of 
Shiraz as the chief illuminator or ealligraphist and Muham- 
mad Hanif of Baghdad as the master-mason both drawing 
the same salary as Ustad Isa. -viz., rupees one thousand 
per mensem. Other artists came from Samarqand and 
Syria, or belonged to the country. A combination of so 
many artists widely differing in their conceptions of archi- 
tecture naturally led to incongruity in some of the details, 
e. g., the location of the four pillars on the platform instead 
of on the terrace of the main building, the pile on the east 
of the mausoleum as a counterpart of the mosque on the 
west, and the marble grille round the queen’s cenotaph in the 
mortuary chamber. Still the supreme beauty of the Taj 
mahal is universally admitted and it is generally acknow- 
ledged as the culmination of the Indo-Muslim art which had 
been developing during the last four centuries or more. 
While the early Muslims in imitation of the Hindu artists 
took to the profuse ornamentation of their buildings, under 
the Tughluq kings a strong reaction set in to such an extent 
that the works of Firuz Tughluq are plain even to the 
point of ugliness. In the Sayyid and Lodi period embellish- 
ments were gradually re-introduced which continued under 
the Mughals also and in the Taj mahal, this decoration of 
white marble in low relief or of pietra dura work in semi- 
precious stone reaches its perfection. In the Taj, apart 
from the skill shown in the choice of the site, preparations 
of the foundations and the substructure of the platform, the 
delicate chiselling of the grille with its graceful volutes and 
the enrichment of each scroll with inlaid precious stone and 
the dadowork of flowers, sprays and foliage, even the at- 
ihospheric effects have been fully utilized and today the 
slight inscrustation of the marble surface has tended to 
impart tpl th© building a^woqderfpl variety of tints accord- 

on it. In the words 
of Percy ‘It Ipoks e^d grey at dawn, shimmering 

white at nooh and suff usedt^||h; a tender blush rose in the 
attei^low with "a wide rfitUge ‘df ffalf-tones. in between. And 
in the light df the mwn Alidther and entirely changed 
palette is call©d^ij|^®^i^^d^’Lp'ndoubtedly '‘it seems ag 
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if the hand of nature and the hand of man had united and 
done their utmost to produce a spectacle of supremely- 
moving beauty.’ 


The excessive love for extravagance and splendour 
under Shah Jahan may afford a clue to the decay of the 
Mughal empire. A virile nation cares little for mere ease 
and display. The Greeks and Romans were great so long 
as they had maintained virility and simplicity of living 
and the same is true of the early Muslims and the ancient 
Hindus. Shah Jahan who as the leader of the Indian 
society was expected to set an example to his followers in 
stamina and hardihood was unable to do so; instead com- 
plained in the last days of his reign that his son; Aurangzib, 
had denied him drinking water from the well of his choice. 
He writes 

i_j| 1—^ )5r*h ^ 
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‘Praise be to Allah ! Yesterday I was the master of nine 
lacs of horsemen and today I am in need of a goblet 
of water. 

In all matters praise be on the Hindus 
(For) they always give water (even) to their dead, 
u O son thou art a strange Musalmau 

lam alive and thou carriest not water to me.’ 

It would appear that Shah Jahan the prince and hero 
of his father’s reign had changed into a confirmed ease- 
; lover as king. 

' As a widower he found solace in religion and piety. 

He became stricter in his religious practices, observed 
scrupulously the Ramzan fa|ts until in his sixtieth year 
he was excused by the ulama from any further observance. 
He abolishe.1 the sijda or prostration ceremony in his 
presence and encouraged conversion of his Hindu subjects. 
That he did not turn ultimately into a heartless fanatic 
might be due to the soothing influence of the saintly Jahan. 
ara or the broad outlook of the philosophic Dara. So that 
in the last decade of his reign, Shah Jahan became less 
zealous in the cause of Islam and appeared more parental 


due to fiis championship of orthodoxy as against Dara’s 
Sufism or due to his dislike of his _ father’s love of extra- 
vagant display or due to his conviction that the Mughal 
architecture had reached its acme under his father and. 
that no further improvement was possible, whatever the 
reason, he put his foot down on the elegant and costly 
style of architecture with the result that Mughal architec- 
ture as seen in the Rabia-i-dauran mausoleum at Auranga- 
bad or in the Lakshmantila mosque of Lucknow lacks 
beauty or elegance. Most of the principal Mughal archi- 
tects left Delhi to t ike shelter in the states of Rajputana, 
Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand so that the Mughal att 
continued to exist, though under slightly modified condi- 
tions in these distant regions. 

Probably the unpretentious tombs of the emperor and 
his sister, Jahanara, illustrate his own conception of 
tomb-architecture, viz., that even the most opulent indivi- 
dual should not be tempted to raise a magnificent pile 
on his rernains, bub be content with a humble open struc- 
ture, This led him to put a stop to Shah Jahan’s work in 
the Mahtab bagh and bury his father by the side of his 
spouse in the Taj itself. 

The epithet ‘devoid of beauty’ will not apply to two 
of Aurangzib’s early works viz., the Moti masjid of Delhi 
built in 1662 according to the guide book of the Archselogical 
department and the Nagina masjid of Agra sometime still 
earlier. Though small, the Moti masjid looks pretty and 
the sum spent, rupees one lac and sixty thousand, appears 
extravagant when ■ we remember that the much more 
spacious prayer-house of the same name at Agra cost only 
three lacs of rupees. 

The Badshahi masjid of Lahore, built in 1673-4 is an 
£^bitious work ; but Aurangzib personally had hardly any. 

J^P <1° with it. His foster-brother and confidant, 
b wai Khan, as the inscription testifies, built it. But even 
here the influence of his ultra-puritanic master is plainly 
visibl# in the poverty of the designs. 

It is interesting to notice that whereas the Muslims 
in general .consider him the noblest and chastest among the 
Muslim rulers of Delhi, the non-Muslims in general, both 
Indians and Europeans have attributed to him the down- 
fall of the Mughal empire. But the more patent fact is the 
decay of the various arts and the general poverty in the 
domain of philosophy, literature and religion, in this' reign. . 
44 ' ' '■ 
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1 have come to the end of my discourse. I aA aware 
•that I have been able to do but scant justice to this fascinat- 
ing theme of the Mughal monuments. My only excuse is 
..the vastness of the materials available and the limited time 
at my disposal. I hope future students will not fail to pay 
a closer attention to this interesting aspect of Indian 
history. I may conclude by emphasizing that many an 
interesting conclusion have been obtained from a study of 
the Mughal monuments. 


MEMOEABLE EVENT IN THE HISTORY OF BRITISH 
INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA, MONOPOLY OP 
COMMERCE IN THE EAST INDIES DURING 
THE MOGHUL PERIOD; 1605 to 1627. 


BY 

, Khan Bahadur Jal D. Kang a, B. So. (Egon.), Phil. 

Uni. (Brux) ; F. R: Econ. S., (London). 

It should be noted that upto the closing years of the sixteenth 
feentury only one European Nation had held the monopoly of 
Commerce in India which was known to Europe as “The East 
Indies”.. The opening of English trade with “India was followed 
by the arrival in the Mughul Empire of European Travellers.^ 
and the publication of their wide and varied experiences. Two 
Sea-Captains, Hawkins and Herbert; Sir Thomas Roe, the 
ambassador ; two clergymen, Terry, and Ovington ; Dr. Fryer and 
Hedges, the Company’s Agent and Governor form a good and 
tolerably representative group of Englishmen, and there were 
many more. France sent Pyrard, who did not get beyond 
Portuguese settlements in India ; but the travels of Tavert 
Thevenot and Vernier are considered to be the best authorities. ' 

William Hawkins to the Court of the Great . 

le visit of William Hawkins to the Court of the Great 
at Agra is a memorable event in the History of British 
““ India. He was the first Englishman ever re- 

e?or of Hindustan as the ofiicial rep: 

and be girded up hi.'i loitis i 
first distinct act 

erce oh. Indian soil. Ha led with 
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Sir Francis Drake on his voyage to the South Seas in 1577. 
Thirty years later in 1607, he commended “HBCTOB” for the 
East India Company on a voyage to Surat, charged with letters 
and presents from James the First to the Princes and Governors 
of Cambay, on account of his experience and. language. He 
arrived at the bar of Surat in August 24, 1608, and soon discovered 
that his credentials would have to be presented to a higher 
potentate than that of Cambay.’ After 20 days, he obtained leave 
to land his cargo, and was told he must deliver the King’s letter 
to the Great Moghul in person. Accordingly he dismissed his 
vessel to trade with a new cargo to Bantam. The Portuguese, 
however, were not innocuous ; and their ships captured the 
“HECTOR” as soon as she sailed. The Portuguese Captain 
Major received Hawkins’ remonstrances with contempt and set 
to “vilely abusing his Majestic, tearming him King of F’ishermen, 

and of an Island of no import, and a for his commission.” 

To these ignominious expressions a Portuguese Naval Officer added 
that “These seas belonged unto the King of Portugal, and none 
ought to come here without his license.” Such was the reception 
of the first envoy of England at the port of Great Moghul. 

At this stage, Hawkins found that his troubles had only 
begun. In spite of Akbar’s Administrative Policy, it is quite clear 
that the local authorities in Gujarat were oppressive and a bribe 
would be the most effective remedy. Matters came to such an 
extent that the traveller had to defend himself. At last, on 
February 1st, 16U8/0J, he was able to get his pass for his journey 
to Agra. He saw the Viceroy of the Deccan at Burhanpur, who 
gave him a cordial welcome, talked to him for a couple of hours 
in Turkish (with which Hawkins’, was familiar) accepted of course 
a present, and invested him with two cloaks, one of fine woollen 
and another of cloth of gold; “giving mee his most kind letter of 
favour, to the King which availed much. This done, he embraced 
mee and so we departed.” A Guard of Pathans hardly sufficed 
to save the traveller from se’^eral attempts at assassination, or 
what he believed to be such. At length after suffering great diffi- 
culties, Hawkins was able to arrive at Agra on April 16, 1609. 
Later bir Thomas Roe presented his credentials as Ambassador 
of the King of England in January 16, 1615. Roe had come to 
complete what Hawkins had only succeeded 'in making a begin- 
ning. The former indeed was, disposed to judge favourably of 
the Moghul authorities (1618) considering their ignorance and the 
uncertainty of their Official position. 
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feiHAR IN THE TIME OF SHAHJAHAN 


BY 


Khan Sahib Syed Hasan AskarI, Patna College, Patna. 


Mirza Rustam Safavi,! a great-grandson of the Persian King, 
Shah Ismail, and father-in-law of Prince Parwez, was the last 
Governor of Bibar during the reign of Emperor Jahangir. He 
was appointed to the province, in succession to Prince Parwez,® 
and after the death of his deputy, Mukhlis Khan, in the 21st year of 
Jahangir. But he was recalled to the Court and replaced in the 
Government of Bihar, on Shahjahan’s accession to the throne, in 
February, 1628, by Khan-i-Alam. Mirza Bar Khurdar who received 
the title of Khan-i-Alam in the 4th year of Jahangir’s reign was 
the last *of the 10 Governors pf Bihar with whom we are mainly 
concerned for the purposes of the present paper. 


Khan-i-Alam was raised to the rank of 5000 3000 horse and 
was granted a drum, a flag ,and a horse and an elephant when 
he was sent to Bihar on the coronation day of Shahjahan, 8th 
Jamadi II,® 1037. A letter of the English factor of Agra, dated 
the 17th February, 1628 says “Ckawn Hallam* is ordered speedily 
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1. Life in M. U. Ill ; The Mirza, poetically sue named Massud Fidai, 
*a8 pepsipned off as too old at 120,000 rupees per annum. His eldest son. 
Miraa Murad, son-in-law of Mirza Abdul Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, got the 
'^rtde of Ittefat Khan from Jahangir, and having received an annual 
pension of 40,000 from Shahjahan (1052) he settled down at Patna', where 
he built a mansion on the bank of the Ganges. His tomb, within the 
^mpound of the Patna General Hospital is still an object of veneration, 
ll-known Mahalla of Muradpur of Patna bears bis name. Nanzar 
i^Maballa of the old City, is named after Mirza Nauzar, a grand- 
Muzaffar, the brother of Jdirza Rustam Safavi. Mirza Nauzar 
/ Pipmotedto the rank of 4000 3000 horse as a result of 
rarious services in different places. Lahori says that “as Mirza Nauzar, 
lOcount of his protracted illness, could not efficiently discharge his 
as in his Tiyui of Bahraioh, he was pensioned off at 30,000 per annum, 
in Mohartam, year 26,^and was ordered to proceed to Patna where his 
ffrst cousin, Mirza Murad, was already passing his life.” 

2. See the writer’s paper read at the Aligarh Session of the I. H. G, 

3. Shahjahan Nama 590 ; Badshah Nama of Qazivi. 

“ glish Factory Records 1634-36. p. 114. Peter Munoy visited 

unded by Haji Ilyas a King of Bengal in the 14th century) 
1 of November after hie 2 month’s stay at Patna and says 
_my business I crossed over the river (Ganges) 
I and about 3 miles further we went on sand, 
.but novv decayed) and in former times was much 
than parts, all the traffic (which was on a former 
1 had been built and inhabited of late." 
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to go to Hajipur-Pattana to govern the country side thereabouts”. 
Abdul Hamid Lahori, the official historian, tells us that as Khan-i- 
Alam was given to Koknar (opium or hemp) he failed to discharge 
his duties as efficiently as he ought to have done, and was, con- ’ 
sequently, deposed before the first year had elapsed. The only* 
events of importance, during his brief regime, about which we 
learn from the contemporary authorities, was the bestowal of the 
title of Raja, along with a Mansab of 1500, 1000 horses, on Pratap 
Singh Ujjiania, the son of Dalpat^ Ujjaina, on the 4th Ziqad, Year 
I, and the appointment of Mukhtar Khan to the Paujdari of 
Sarkar, Monghyr, on the 18th Ramzan. The other important 
officials of Bihar, during this time, were Khawaja Qasim, surnamed 
Aqidat Khan, the Diwan of the province, .who had sent to the 
imperial Court 4 elephants which were presented at the end of 
Rabi II, year I, and Syed Jafar® Barha, who was exalted with the 
title of Shu.iaat Khan, and with a Mansab of 3000 2000 horse, 
and was also granted a horse, an elephant, and 15000 rupees in . 
cash. He was entrusted with the Paujdari of Sarkar-i-Tirhut. 

Khan-i-Alam’s successor, Mirza Safi, better known by his 
title, Saif Khan, which he received from Jahangir as a reward 
for defeating the rebel forces under Abdulah Khan near Sarkhej^ in 
1623, was appointed Subadar of Bihar, on 23rd Moharram,® 1038 or 
12th September, 1628, and he continued to govern the province till 
the l^th of Ziqad, 1041 or 24th May, 1632. He was a son of 
Amanat Khan, and the husband of Malka Banu, the eldest sister 
of empress Mumtaz Mahal, the Iday of the Taj. He had already 
served as Viceroy of Gujrat in which capacity he had granted a 
Parwanah for free trade to the English factors of Surat. No 
wonder that Peter Mundy, who came to Patna shortly after his 
transfer to Allahabad, in 1632, describes him as “Seife Ckawn,^ 

5. Khan-i-Aiam’s father had died in a fight with Dalpat (M. U.) 
Dalpat had been captured and kept a prisoner till the 44th year of 
Akbar’s reign, when, on payment of a heavy peMia^h he was allowed 
to return to his home. Mirza Barkhurdar, wishing to avenge the death of 
his father, lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, managed to escape. 
Akbar was so angered at this breach of peace that he gave order to hand- 
over Barkhurdar to Dalpat but at the inter-cession of the grandies be was 
imprisoned and was soon released in the 4th year of Jahangir. Barkhurdar 
received the title of KhanJ-Alam T. J, 74). Two years late (1021) he 
was made to lead an smbassy to Persia with a suie of 12000 men. 

6. S- J. U., Another Barha Syed, Sher Khan Barha was appointed 
Paujdar of Ti: 5 hut at the end of the reign .pjf Bhfli(|a,han, on 2nd Shsmy^al, 
1068 on, 23 Jhh® 1658. Bihar has numerous colonies of the Syeds or Z^di 
family to wmoh the Barha Syed also belonged. Tlje influence oif the 
Barha Zaidi Syeds in Bihar is to be traoed long before the i8th oenturv. 

7. M. D. II': 'T: P. M. Introdttbfi^':^” , ' : 

8. S. J.lf.826. ' '■■■" ^ ‘ 


our ancient acquaintance and a man of more than common 
eminence.” Mundy refers to the esteem in which Saif Khan had 
been held by the people of Bihar and contrasts the “tyrannical and 
exacting regime” of his sucessor, Abdullah Khan. He says “Safi 
^Ckawn’-'^ is generally commended and his return wished for by 
all, as much as, the new Governor, Abdullah Khan, is hated, feared 
and his expulsion by them is desired.” Indeed, Saif Khan proved 
himself to be one of the best Governors of Bihar under tne Mughals, 
and his regime of slightly more than 4 years was characterized by 
peace, prosperity and splendour for the province. The author of 
Masir-ul-Umara refers to “the lofty public buildings that this 
Governor constructed at Patna,” and we hear of no risings or 
d.fsturbances during his regime. Peter Mundy writes about the 
famous Madrasa’-^ or College and the Mosque attached to it ; and 
about the “fair garden” built by him, on the other side of the Ganges. 
He is lavish in his praise for Saif Khan’s Sarai or inn “the fairest 
Sarai that I have yet seen, or think, is in India, not yet finished”. 
The learned translator of Rayaz-us-Salatin informs us about the 
Safiabad town, near Jarnalpur, or Monghyr, Safi’s sarai near it, 
and a big well in Monghyr, with an inscription to show that it 
was built by Saif Khan. In all probability, these were constructed 
by Mukhlis Khan, the Faujdar of Monghyr, and were named after 
Saif Khan, for it may be that it was at the instance of the latter 
that the Faujdar got an increase in his rank, being raised to the 
command of 2000 500 horse,^''* in Jamadi II, 1038. 

It was during the period of Saif Khan’s Governorship that 
two sons of Bihar gave a display of their remarkable intellectual 
powers in the imperial Court. According to the contemporary 


10, Ihid, p. 157. Oa 9th September. 163^ Mundy met “Haider Beg 
an omrah of 1500 horses- belonging to Saif Ckawn with whom he was 
going.and came from Patna.’’ He met hun at Khavaya ki Sarai. 

11. W e can still see the Mosque and the remains of the College 
and other buildings in Patna City on the bank of the Ganges. The 
mosque bears an inscription which contains a chronogram "Majmua-i- 
Khair-i-Dunya’’, yielding the year 1039 A. H. =1639 A. D. The Arabic 
College of which the mosque was only* a part continued to be a great 
seat of learning as late as the time of Haibatjung, the father of Siraj-ud- 
dow la. and himself a Governor of Bihar il740— 1746). The Principal of 
the College was regarded as an authoiity on Muslim Law when Ghuiam 
Husain wrote his well-known history, Seir-ul-Mutakherin. The College 
IB said to have had 3 quarters for Professor and seats for 136 students. 
The rooms were all smgle-seated with hemispherical domed roofs. The 
two-storied gateway is now in ruins. Borne of the cloisters in the surround* 
ing wall are still intact. V’iTe no w had only a few beautiful cupulos, 
each standing on slender foot pillars of stone and traces of glazed tiles 
M geographical patterns, 

13. S. 1. N. 906b. 
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authorities, on the 5th of Safar, year II, Asaf Khan, presented 
two Brahmins of Tirhut before the Emperor, each of whom claimed 
the power of not only to quote, word for word, and in the same 
arrangement, the 10 fresh lines of “Hindi” poems, composed by 10 
poets, without having heard them even once before, but also to* 
compose, off hand, similar lines, and in similar metres and rhymes, 
so as to constitute replies thereto. “When His Majesty made thent 
undergo the test more than once and found their claims to be 
justified by facts, he granted them each a robe of honour and a 
cash reward of Rs. 1000 and permitted them to leave for their 
homes.” The author of Amal-i-Saleh, however, tells us that they 
were also granted two villages in Tirhut to which they belonged. 
Another son of Bihar who distinguished himself in distant cam- 
paigns, and whose mosque, with a dated inscription, is still extant 
in Kharagpur, Monghyr, .was Raja Roz Afzun,^ ' the converted 
sou of Raja Sangram of Akbar’s days. Syed Sadulullah’^ ° of 
Hajipur, figures in the campaigns against Bijapur, later, in Rajab, 
year lOth. 

The'good and capable governor, Saif Khan, was transferred 
to Allahabad and the Government of Bihar was conferred on 
Abdullah Khan Bahadur Eiroz Jung, on the 15th Ziqad, year 5th = 
1041 L e. 24th May, 1632. Mr. Beveridge, Sir R. C. Temple, and 
other’s have wrongly stated that Abdullah Khan continued to 
govern Bihar till 1643 when he was transferred to Allahabad. 
They have been misled by a statement in M. U. Lahori, the official 
historian, says that Abdullah Khan was replaced by Shaista Kh^, 
on the 16th of Shawwal,^® 1048 or 10th Februai’y, 1639, when fie 
was sent to subdue Champat Rai Bundella. Even this period of 
slightly less than 7 years was not wholly spent by Abdullah Khan 
in Bihar, for at the end of 1634, he received orders to march to 
Ratanpur, in C. P.*® and he presented its refractory but suppressed 


13. S. I. N. 9a ; B. N ; A. S. 152a. Did ‘Hindi’ mean Maithili, 
the language of Tirhut ? If so we can presume the presence of the 
Maithil Pandit in the imperial capital at this time. Perhans it means 
Sanskrit ; the classical language of the Hindus. It is to be noted that 
the tradition says that a similar feat was performed by Mahesh Thakur the 
ancestor of the present Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, in Tirhut, who 
possesses a farm an granted by Emperor Akbar. 

14. J. A. S. B. 1907. 

15. T. P. M. Int. 

16. S. J. N. AmaDi-Saheh 432a 

17. Saxepa ; S. J. 165a. ; A. S. 

18. S J N. 74a, 118b; A. S. 

19. S. J. N. 196a. Qazvini and Kanboh have mentioned with great 
respect the name of the Sufi Saint Mullah Khaw^vja Bihari, a disciple of the 
famous Saint of Lahore, Hazrat Mian Mir. MuUa Ebawaja belonged 
to Bihar but he went to Lahore where he lies buried nsar the Mausoleum 
of his spiritual give. The emperor Shahjahan saw him and was highly 
impressed with his piety, asoatis n and rank character. He died in 1048, 
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chief, along with other Zamindars, and the spoils of victory, before 
the Emp'eror, on the 27th Ramzan, 1044, =6 March, 1635. He 
received orders to proceed to his province, on the 19th of Shawwal 
i. e. 25th March 1635 but was diverted from'^° the way to Patna 
towards the Bundela Country to suppress Jujhar Singh, and his son. 
He was granted audience by the Emperor on the 17th of Shaban 
1045=16th January, 1636 and “received orders^^ to return to Bihar 
of which he was the Governor,” on the 23rd of Rabi I 1046 = 15th 
August, 1636. We do not know who acted as his deputy in Bihar 
during his absence. He had also to remain absent from Patna, 
the metropolis of Bihar, once more for, at least, 6 months, in order 
to suppress tjie rebellion of Raja Pratap Ujjainia of Bhojpur, in 
Shababad district. ' ■ , 

The contemporary historians give no reasons for the rising 
of the Uijainia Chief, an imperial Mansubdar. Steward’s state- 
ment that “during the period that Islam Khan was employed in 
Assam, the Raja of Bhojpur took advantage of the temporary 
absence of the Governor of Bihar and extended the hand of 
usurpation on the greater part of the province” is unhelpful and 
misleading. The author of Tarikh-i-Ujjainia®^ (Urdu) Vol, II says 
that the Rajah by his inefficiency and oppressive acts had alienated 
some of his near relations, the old officials of his brother. Raja 
Narsin Mai, and also the powerful Qanungo family of Bakhra®* 
Kayesthas who had great influence at the Court of Patna. We 
are also told that the Raja had been summoned by Shahjahan 
but he failed to proceed beyond Ajodhya for fear lest he should 
trave to answer for his fights with the Muslims, within his juris- 
diction. He is said to have paid no heed to a Parwanah issued by 
the Governor of Bihar. The Rajah does appear to have been 
an orthodox Hindu and he had erected some holy temples®* in his 
land. Shahjahan’s orders, in 1634,®® for the demolition of newly 
built temples in his whole empire, specially at Benares, which was 
so near the territory . of Raja Pratap may have excited him and 
driven him into a state of defiance of the imperial authority. His 
activities must have become sufficiently menacing so as to evoke 
peremptory orders from the imperial Court to the Governor of 
Bihar and to Baqar Khan Najm-i-Sani, th,e Subedar of Allahabad, 
to march simultaneously against him. Their forces were streng- 
thened by the unasked for arrival of Fidai Khan,®* the Jagirdar of 


20. 8. J. N. 170a ; A. S. 

21. /6iid, 193b. 

22. There are 4 big volumes published by Nawal Kishore Press. 
But the facts are mixed up with fiction in it. 

23. The writer has seen and translated some of the farmins in 
possession of this old Kayastha family of Muzaffarpur. 

, 24. T. U. II 

25. 'Saxena. - ' ■ ^ 

i f ' 26. 8. J. IT,, ?08a, ArS. 401 3a:itaa8t hsts given * vary bnef aocount 
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Gorakhpur, and by Mukhtar Khan who had hastened from 
Monghyr. The TJjjainia Eaja was unable to cope with the situa- 
tion, though he put up a stiff resistance to the combined army. 
Bhojpur, the Raja’s main stronghold was closely invested, and the- 
siege lasted for 6 months, from Rajab to Zihijja, 1046. Many were 
killed before the fort of Tribhag was taken. The fortress of Kallal- 
pur was conquered by Zabardas Khan and Sufi after a seige of 
one month. Ten other fortresses were wrested from the Ujjainies. 
The Rajah had finally to shut himself up in a newly built strong- 
hold within the main fort. Muzaffer and Faridun Beg, the two 
sons of Zabardast Khan, succeeded in making a breach in the 
wall of the garden surrounding this building, but they were over- 
whelmed by the Ujjainies, and lost their lives. The Raja made 
repeated and desperate attempts to sally out and effect his escape, 
but every time he had to return after many of his men were cut 
down. The Raja was finally worsted in a bloody contest that lasted 
from one pahar of Monday, the 8th Zihijja till the morning of the 
next day. Realizing the situation to be hopeless, he at first 
thought of killing his women and children and practising Johar, 
but soon changed his mind and sent men to Firoz Jung asking 
his pardon. But he had no patience to wait for the reply and 
having thrown off all his clothes, except a piece round his loin, 
and taking the hand of his wife, he made the last desperate 
attempt®'^ to effect his escape. He was, however, detected and 
taken captive with his wife by an eunuch who brought them before 
the victorious Governor of Bihar. They were put under arrest 
and a report of the whole affair was sent to the imperial Govern- 
ment. Orders were issued authorizing the Governor to execute the 
rebellious Rajah and possess himself of his property and his family. 
The wife of the Rajah was converted to Islam and given in 
marriage to the grandson of the old Governor. The Rajah was 
taken to Patna and probably executed at the western gate 
of the City. Stewart’s absurd®® story about the Governor at 
first feeling inclined to spare the vanquished foe and subsequently 
changing his mind on hearing from his eunuch about the ravishing 
beauty of the Rani, and his advice to the Hindus to mark the 
contrast and “rejoice in their change of masters” should be treated 
with the contempt that it deserves. 

Peter Mundy, a country man of Stewart, who arrived at 
Patna, in September 1632, has also painted the strong and stern 
Governor of Bihar in the blackest colour. “He was the most** 


27. A. 8. 400-^lb. We don’t feel inoUned to accept the version in 
S. J. N. or B. S. N. that the proud XJjainia chief demeaned himself 
by an abject surrender and voluntarily came to see Abdullah Khan 
“Wearing only a loin cloth, leading his wife by her hand.” 

28. T. U. II. 

29. T. P. M. ; History of Bengal. 
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eovetious and cruel tyrant that ever came to this place” and 
‘•‘He was a man more fitter to be always employed against thieves 
and rebels than to reside in a peaceable Government.” Mundy 
^has mentioned several of his acts of fiendish cruelty, “such as®® the 
killing of. an almost dying woman and her crying child” saying 
he would remedy them both, “setting fire to a building” filled up with 
women and children, “flogging” Chowdhary Pratap, “an ancient 
man of great place and respect,” and than “beating him with 
staves and shoes to get out of him some thousands of rupees,” 
^‘causing diverse Mughals of respect to ride in open shame on 
asses’ back, with their faces blackened all over with soote whereof 
<me of them, for very grief poisoned himself the next day,” and 
“imposing: new customs both inwards and outside that made ever 
,so much as a poor woman that sells milk up and down streets pay 
customs, for it”. We get no other contemporary account of these 
affairs, though a book,®^ quoted in M. U. II, records the boast of 
Abdullah Khan that he had erected Minars filled with the heads 
of 2 lakhs of non-believers on both sides of the road from Patna 
to Allahabad. “But Mundy’s description of Abdullah Khan was 
no doubt biased,” says Sir R. C. Temple,®® “owing to the fact that 
he had to pay Rs. 250, extorted by the Governor from the broker 
who sold the Company’s quick silver alleging that he had sold 
jewels that I brought which was none at all” In another place, 
Mundy writes “Notwithstanding that in former times the President 
of Surat factory supplied him and presented him with sundry 
horses, he extorted from him, on the 24th September, rupees 314| 
•for s customs, besides 40 or 50 in bribes to his officers, thinking 
that he did me a great curtesy to remit the one half that other 
men paid and was due.” ■ 


30. Ifcid, 144, 167. 

31. This shows that the Governor was no respeotor of persons 
or parties. 

3'2. Zakhirat-al'Khawanin, S. J. N., A. S. and M. U. II, 793 record 
the strange story of Abdur Rahman Beg Uzbeg, the son of the guardian 
^tutor to the son of Nazar Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Balkh. He came 
from Balkh, in the 11th year of Shahjahan’s reign and was granted a 
Mansab of 1000, 600 horses and also Rs. 25,000 in cash and was given 
a Tiyul in the province of Bihar. The over bearing attitude and haughty 
temper of the governor, Abdullah Khan, caused such an estrangement 
'between him and Abdur Rahim as to compel the latter to feign himself 
one who had lost the power of speech. He kept the show so well for 
2 years that even his wife and near relations failed to detect it. When he 
was recalled to the court in the 13th of the reign, he spoke at length, 
‘ to the surprize of it, about his grievances against Abdullah Khan. 

33. '‘Kallianpur, now an, important village in the Gopalganj Sub- 
division of Saran district, contains the ruins of the fortress of the Kallian, 
named after the first Maharaja of Hathwa Baja family. See. O. ^ 
. 1883,1897, 


This English traveller and merchant also supplies us with 
some other useful informations. He refers to the case of the 
Rajah of Kallianpur,'*^ probably an ancestor of the Maharaja of 
Hathwa, in the Saran district; who was at first .well received and 
honoured with a robe, at Patna, but was soon after imprisoned^ 
and his goods were pillaged “whereupon his wife and friends rose* 
in revolt and put Bababeg,®® a revenue officer, to the worst. 
Khawaja Anwar was sent to the aid of Bababeg. Mundy also 
speaks of the rebel inhabitants of a place near Sasaram and about” 
Abdullah Okawn preparing to bring them to obedience,” He also 
tells us that the ‘Governor’ (Foujdar) of Sasaram in his time was 
“Mirza Muniohe, re®'" who resides in a castle half built by Muzaffer 
Okawn, his predecessor who departed in all haste to Pera Pattan” 
(Baroda). The other officers of Bihar during the time of this 
Governor were Ikhlas Khan.*'' son of Bayazad Beg, who had been 
appointed Qiladar of Rohtas, in 1042, and Mahaldar Khan,*® 
who on his return from the Deccan, in Jamadi II, 1043, was exalted 
with the rank of 4000, 2000 horses, granted Rs. 20,000 in cash, 
and sent to Monghyr, in place of Mukhtar Khan, who had died 
at the hands of an assasin.®'® 

The increasing length of this paper and the fear that it may 
exceed the page limit makes it necessary for us to remain content 
with the barest outline of the history of the subsequent period. 
Mirza Abu Talib, well known as Bhaista Khan, a brother of 
Mumtaz Mahal, suceeded Abdullah Khan, and governed Bihar 
from Shaw wal, 1048, or Feb.^° 1639, to 15 Zihijja, 1052, or 25 Peb. 


34. Ibid. Much can be gathered about tha social life and economic 
condition of Biiiar from the T. P. M. Mundy snakes inantion of Naubat 
Khan “who was going against the Gau.vars of Darbhanga’’, of Akhtiar’s 
Khan’s Jagir in Purmah, “Akhtiar’s Khan’s Sarai in the suburbs of the 
City (Patna) where he stayed’’ of the tomb of “Ohandan Shahid” at 
Sasaram and of a Hindu Shrine near Patna. 

35. This man had advised Mundy “to look to myself and that his 
master was a bad man oaring for nobody, not even for the King. 

36. See Temple’s notes in T. P. M. and also M. TJ. The Mirza must 
have been replaced 

,ypMu* usxAUv • 

by one Mujahid Khan for a Splendid Idgah built by him at gasaram is 
still standing it bears 3 dated inscriptions yielding 1045/1635. ^ 

37. S. J.N. 129b. See also M.U. ^ 

38. Ibid, 149b, A. 8, 

39. 8. J.N. 235b. See also M. IJ. ’ ’ 

40. See M. U. for the lives of Shiista Khan and Itiqad Khan. 
Mr. N. N. Ray, on his book. Early Annals of the English Settlement 
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i643. The most important event of his regime and also that of 
his successor and paternal uncle, Mirza Shapurj surnamed Itiqad 
Khan* ^ (a brother of Nurjahan) who served as the Governor of 
Bihar from Zihijja, 1052, to the 3rd Shaaban, 1056, or 4th September 
1646, was the subjugation of Palamun in the Ghotanagpur division 
of the province. A fairly detailed and interesting account of the 
successful campaign led against the rebellious Raja Pratap, first 
by Shaista Khan in 1051,^® and again under Itiqad Khan, by 
Zabardast Khan, in 1053,^® or 1643 A. D. had been substantially 
dealt with by Dr. Saxena in his ‘History of Shahjahan’ (pp. 118- 
120) and can easily be passed over. But it is necessary to correct 
a misleading statement made by some writers on the authority 
of M. TJ. that “in the 20th year*^ of Shahjahan’s reign when 
Frince Shuja was recalled from Bengal, Itiqad Khan, in addition 
to his governorship of Bihar, was appointed Viceroy of Bengal 
where he continued for 2 years. The fact is that Bihar was not 
destined to be tacked on to Bengal, ever since the 20th year*® 
of Akbar’s reign, when it was placed under a separate Governor, 
uptil the time of Prince Azimus-shan,*® towards the end of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. The contemporary historians tell us that orders 
were issued to Itiqad*'^ Khan to hasten to Bengal, early in the 
month of Shaban, 1056, and about a month and half later, on the** 
18th Ramzan, 1056, Mir Mohammad Baqar, Surnamed Azam 
Khan, was appointed Governor of Bihar. He could not leave 
Lahore for Patna for sometime, but, on the 18th of Ramzan, 1056 
or 18th October 1646, his second son, Mir Khalil*** was promoted 
to the command of 1000, 500, and despatched to Patna, along 
with his third brother, Mir Ishaq, and his brother-in-law, Nurud 
Dawla Mir Hussamuddin, to assume charge of the Province till 
the arrival of his father. 

Azam Khan’s governor-ship of Bihar which lasted till the 


in Bihar, has appended a list of the Governors of Bihar under the Mughals. 
It is very misleading. He says wrongly that Shaista Khan governed 
Bihar from 16 i9 to 1648 and he marks no mention of Itiqad Khan, Azam 
Khan, Jafar Khan, Allahvadi Khan, Bihadur Khan, Khan Alain. We 
do not know how he has brought in the names of Qassim Khan and 
Saadullah Khan among the Governors of Bihar during the respective 
periods of 1629-1637 and 1649 1656. He says that Saadullah Khan governed 
Bihar through his deputy whose name he does not know. 
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appointment of the next mcumbment, Sayeed^® Khan Bahadur 
Zafar Jung, a Manaabdar of 7000, in the 21st year of Shah Jahan’s 
reign has not been printed out by the translator of R. 8. who 
largely relies for his biographical notes on M. U. Four years after, 
Sayeed Khan was transferred to Kabul and he sought the audience, 
of the Emperor, on the 16th Rabbi-ussam,®“ 1061. His successor, 
in Bihar, was Jafar Khan who was raised to the rank of 5000, 
5000 and was ordered to proceed to Patna, on the 1st of Rabbiul®* 
Aa wal, 1061, or the 16th January, 1651. It was this Jafar Khan 
later Umdat-ul-mulk and a Vazir, who built the famous historic 
garden ‘Bagh-Jafar Khan’,®'^ at Patna, which still bears his 
name. Though it was not till the 14th Ramzan, 1066®® or 26th 
June, 1656 that Jafar Khan was replaced in the Government of 
Bihar by Zulfeqar Khan®* Qaramanlu, yet we find him returning 
to the Imperial court,®® in Safar, 1064 or 6th January, 1654. On 
the 1st of Shaban®® 1084, he presented Mir Jafar Astrabadi, a 
former official of Md. Amin Qutbul Mulk the Sultan of Golconda 
who had been living at Patna, as an ascetic, for the last 14 years. 
He had also taken with him, from Bihar, 7 elephants out of the 
usual annual Peshkash from the Zamindar of Majhwa (west of 
Rajmahal) which he presented, on the 26th Rabbi-ul-Awal, year 
27, of the rign.®^ We are not told about his deputy in Bihar. 
Did his son Abdullah, a Commander of 2000, 1500,®® in the 10th 
year of the reign, officiate for him ? More probably it was Bahram 
Khan, his brother, and a Mansabdar®® of 3000, 1500, whom he left 
as his deputy, for we learn from 8. J. N. and A. 8. that Bahram’s 
daughter and Jafar’s niece had to be escorted from Patna by 
Md. Ali, on the 25th of Zilhijja 1066 in order to be married with 
the emperor’s grandson, Prince Sulaiman Shikoh, on the 17th 
Muharram, 1067. Among the other officials of Bihar during the 
time of Jafar Khan whose names have come®® down to us were 


49. A. S. 550 ; S. J. N. ; Life in M. U. 

50. A. S. 605a, 607b; S. J. N, 

51. Ibid. 

52. It was a place of great public importance in tbe suburbs of the 
City. We can still see the ruins of the enclosing walls but the 
beautiful tower is gone. The coronation of emperor (e.g. Furrukhseyar) 
and Darbars were held here and ambassadors were received in it, English 
records mention it. The Police Station of the place still bears its name. 

53. S. J. N. 484. 

54. Life in M. U. But there is no reference in M. U. to his 
Governorship of Bihar. It only says “during the last days of Shahjahan 
Zulhqar Khan settled down at Patna." 

55. A. S. 632 ; 8. J. N. 

56. Ibid. 

57. i6td.451. 

58. Qazvini. 

59. A. 8. 658 ; 8. J. N. 
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Khwaja Khavind Mahmud, who was appointed Bukshi and Waqia 
Nawis of Bihar, in Jamadi-ussani, 1064 ; Syed A.bdur Rasul, a 
son of the Ex-Governor, Abdullah Khan, who was sent as Fawjdar 
of Tirhut, in plaoe of Nurul Hassan ; Attaullah Khawja, who 
was appointed Diwan of Bihar on the 12th Shaban, 1064 ; and 
Md. Hadi Irani, who was sent as Fawjdar of Mujhwa, his duty 
being to send the usual annual Peshkash of 9 elephants from the 
Zamindars of that place. 

A few changes occurred during the brief period of one year 
of Zulfeqar Khan’s government of Bihar (26th May 1656 — 22nd 
April 1657). Syed Abdur Rasul®' was replaced by Sazawar Khan, 
son of Laskar Khan, a Panj-hazari, as the Fawjdar of Tirhut, 
and on his death that office was confei*red on Mir Abul Maali, 
son of Mirza Wali Muhammad. Ibrahim Meshaadi was sent as 
Bakshi and Waqia Nawis of Bihar, in place of Khawja Qasim, 
and Sultan Nazar,®* a brother of the Ex-Governor, Saif Khan, 
was honoured with robes and other favours, and he was granted 
a lakh of rupees and sent to Bihar. Mir Jafar, the sister’s son 
of Sultan Itamadud-Dawla of Iran, was promoted to the command 
of 2000 and was granted Teyuldari and Fawjdari of Ohainpur,®* 
in Bihar, in Jamadi-ussani 1067. Prince Shuja, the Governor of 
Bengal, had been already granted one lakh from the treasury 
of Bihar, under Jafar Khan, and he was allowed a further amount 
of 5 lakhs from Bihar during the time of Zulfiqar Khan. 

The successor of Zulfiqar Khan, in Bihar, was Allahwardi®* 
Khan (wrongly named Qasim Khan in A. 8.) who was promoted 
to the command of 5000, 5000 and sent to Patna, on the 18th 
Rajab, 1067 or April 22, 1657. The new Governor traced his descent 
from Sultan Sanjar, the last of the great Saljuk Emperors, and 
he was a younger brother of Mukhlis Khan, who had once served 
as the deputy of Prince Parwez, in Bihar. He was at first won 
over by Prince Shuja when the latter marched to Patna, on his 
way to the west, to contest for the imperial crown. ' But when he 
began to waver in his allegiance to that Prince, the latter managed 
to secure him in his grips, and disposed him off.®® 

The last person to be nominated Governor of Bihar, under 
Shah Jahan, was Baqi beg,®® better known as Bahadur Khan, 


61. S. J. N. 493, 593, Syed Sher Khan Barha appointed to the 
Faujdari of Tirhut. Shawwal 1068 or 23rd June, 1658, T, S. Chaghi 29a. 
,62. 8. J. N.; 437; A.. S.690. 

63. lUd, 665, 507. 

64. S. J. N. ; 504 A. S. 166 life in M. U. ; See also Masum's Tarikh-i- 
Shah Shujai. 

65. Masum ; 21a Alamgirnama. 

66. Prince Sulaitnan Shikoh was accompanied by Baja Jai Singh, 
Diler Khan, Bahadur Khan Badakarsnani Ikhlas Khan Ohisci and others 
but Bahadur Khan was a tutor of the Prince and he was sent as a Deputy 
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an old servant and confidant of Dara Shikoh, who secured his 
promotion to a command of 4000, 3000 and his appointment to 
Bihar and was sen^. in Jamadi-ussani 1068 or March, 1658 along 
with the prince, Sulaiman Shikoh, to oppose the advance of Shuja, 
The author of M. U. has suggested that it was Shaikh Farid 
Fatehpuri, the second son of Qutbuddin*’'^ Shaikh Khuban, who 
was granted the title of Ikhlas Khan, together with the Mansab- 
dari of 3000, 2000 horse, and was appointed Subadar®® of Bihar. 
He was sent, according to M. U,, in the 31st year of Shah Jahan’s 
reign, aloiig with Prince Sulaiman Shikoh to oppose his uncle, 
Shuja. The historian of Alamgir®^ also mentions both Bahadur 
Khan and Ikhlas among the Governors of Bihar during the period 
of fratricidal wars among the sons of Shah Jahan. As regafds 
the former he was appointed Deputy of Dara Shikoh in Bihar but 
he does not appear to have exercised any actual authority over the 
pi’ovince, and was a constant companion of prince Sulaiman 
Shikoh till his death'^'j in 1658. Allah vardi appears to have I’e- 
tained his faithful hold on Bihar till his suspected defection from, 
and death at the hands of Shuja, sometime in Jamadiul Awal 
1069. But his position may have been challenged by Ikhlas Khan, 
another nominee of Dara, whom Sulaiman Shikoh may have left 
in Bihar when he had to leave precipitately for the *west after 
patching up a treaty with his uncle, Shuja in May’^^ 1658. Ikhlas 
Khan left Patna on the 16th Zilhijja,^^ 1068, and was ordered by 
Aurangzeb to proceed to Allahabad and reinforce the army of 
Khan-i-Dawran. He was rewarded for his defection from Dara, 
and was given the title of Ihtisham Khan. 


of Dara Shikoh to whom the government of Bihar upto Monghyr had 
ibeen allotted by Shahjahan in Rabi I lii68 = December 1657. See A. 8. 678, 
682; Nasim. 

67. He was killed by Sher Afghan at Burdwan during the time 
of Jahangir See S. N. J. 

68. He was one of those sent along Sulaiman Shikoh against Shuja 
and take part in the battles of Bahadurpur, S. J. N. un i A. S. do not men- 
tion his name in connection with the government of Bihar bat A. N. and 
M. (J. describe him as the “Subadar of Patna." 

69. A. N. 191. 

70. Bahadur Khan was the last important of grandees to standby 
Sulaiman Shikoh. 

71. Sarkar H. A. II, 

72. A. N.191. 


MIR JUMLA’S DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITS SRI RANGA 
RATAL AND SHAHUJI BHONSLA. 

:BY 

Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, 

Assistant Professor of History, Patna College, Patna. 

Mir Jumla played a conspicuous role in the history of India 
for about three decades as a trader, a minister and a general. 
But above all he was a diplomat, and his diplomacy was hardly 
leigs in importance than his activity in other spheres. Indeed, it 
may be affirmed without any exaggeration that Mir Jumla towered 
above all his contemporaries in India as regards his diplomatic 
acumen and sagacity. Even Aurangzeb so well-known for his 
astuteness and craft yielded palm to this Persian adventurer in 
this respect and since the latter’s employment in imperial service, 
looked up to him for advice as his friend, philosopher and guide, 
in all matters, viz., invasion of Golkunda and Bijapur and plann- 
ing and conducting of certain phases of the W ar of succession. 
It was to the Mir, then Wazir of the Mughal Empire, that the 
Viceroy of the Deccan appealed for pulling his chestnuts out of 
the fire of imperial wrath and the Crown Prince’s counter-intrigues. 
We might as well speak of Mir Jumlian diplomacy just as we 
speak of Kautilyan craft or Machiavellian policy. Like Bismarck 
tossing five balls at a time, Mir Jumla, could carry on intrigues 
successfully with several powers, far and near, without in any way 
compromising his own position. Thus, in order to save himself 
from the wrath of his master, Sultan Qutb Shah of Gulkunda, he 
negotiated with the Shah and the Wazir of Iran, the Raja of 
Chandragiri, the Sultan of Bijapur, the Mughal Viceroy of the 
Deccan and through him with the Emperor, the Abyssinian 
Governor of the Bijapuri Karnatak and even the Maratha Captain, 
Shahuji Bhonsla. Yet, he could retain his freedom of action and 
lean on any one power as he thought expedient, could play off 
one against another and succeed in improving his own diplomatic 
position. 

. In this paper an attempt has been made to review the Mir’s dip- 
lomatic relations with Sri Rangal Rayal, the Raja of Chandragiri. 
and Shahuji Bhonsla which well illustrate his diplomatic genius. 

(a) Mir Jumla and Sri Ranga Rayal, 

It is well known that Sri Ranga Rayal, the Raja of Ohandra- 
giri, sought the protection of the Mughal Emperor in order to save 
his dominions in the Karnatak from being absorbed by the two 
Muslim Sultanates of the Deccan, Bijapur and Golkunda.^ But 


1. See. Serkar, Aurmgiib I. 222-25. 
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oritioal study of a passage in Zahnri’s Muha’nmnilmtmnh and a 
letter in the Adah-i-Alamgiri'- clearly shows that it was Mir Juinla 
^ho persuaded the Raja of Chandragiri to appeal to the Mughals 
and even tried to induce the Mughal Viceroy of the Deccan to^ 
help the royal supplicant. At the same time it becomes clear that 
Mir Jumla did this only to save his own position and was not at 
all sincere in his profession of helping the Raja. 

To understand this phase of Mir Jurala’s diplomacy it is 
necessary to i-ecount briefly the situation in the Deccan about the 
middle of the 17th Century. By 1653 Mir Jumla acoomplished 
the ta.sk of conquering the rich plains of the Eastern Karnatak, 
to whii-h he had been deputed by his master, the Sultan (»f 
Colkunda. But within a year we find him “up in arm.s”“ against 
that master and l)y end of 1655 he definitely deserted him and 
joined the Mughaj: imperi.tl service. Aware of his master’s wrath, 
he eagerly endeavoured to protect himself “by acts of finesse 
and tricks of diplomacy.”'* Probably his first impulse was to 
to return to his home country and to endeavour to secure the 
good-will of the Court of Iran before Qutb Shah could do it,^ 
But the reply of Shah Abbas II, containing a gesture of help 
came too late and was too vague for Mir Jumla to be of any 
use to him. Moreover, he could not have been under any illusion 
about the arrival of timely help from Persia. 

Hence he had to look around for shelter nearer home. He 
evidently considered the Rayal, the erstwhile victim of his (or his 
master’s) aggression, as the most suitable and nearest man to 
apprf)ach and tried to conciliate him by promising respite in 
return for his supptn't.'’ Smarting under the humiliation of defeat 
at the hands of Adil Shah and of having had to receive Gandiknta 
(1652) as a gift from him,'* Mir Jumla had nauirally desired to 
retrieve his lionour by attempting to regain through diplomacy 
what he had lost in battle. ‘ His refusal to grant a right of passage 
to the Bijapuri general, Khan Muhammad, to Jiuji, his intrigues 
with Mysore and overtures to the Rayal, who was emboldened 


1. M. N. 453; 76a-b, 

2 Fort St. George Letter to the Company (18th September, 1654) 
FFF. 1651 54 290; Love 1. 115. 

3. Adahi Alamgiri 30a. 

4 See my articles on Correspondence of the Deccani Sultans and 
Mir tJumla with the Court of Iran JBOR3, March and June 19 12. Tal)- 

Gulkonda Letters IQe-Tia. \Ta,hiT Wahid, Ruqaat i-Shah Abbas Sani, 
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.5. AdaESeb, 39a. 

6, my nttMe on 'Some Letters of Abdullah Qutb Shah and Mir 
Jumla relating to the Partition of the Karnatak' in Pr, I H. C. (Mysore 
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to return to Vellore,'* might well be regarded as part of this diplo- 
macy, But the master-stroke of his policy^ was his proffered 
mediation on behalf of the Rayal with the Mughals. First, afi 
understanding took place between Mir Jurala and the Rayal, and 
then Mir Jumla carried on an active correspondence with Aurang- 
zeb. Zahur-ibn-Zahuri, the author of the Muhammadnamah, in- 
deed, writes that “Sri Ranga had created trouble in the fort of 
Vellore, and through correspondence made* Mir Jumla his own 

wakil, and for his own self agreed to pay peshkash to the 

Mughals. Mir Jumla had also taken the responsibility in this 
affair, and he was tempting the Mughals by all means to help 
the Raja.”® It was about 1653 that the Rayal, evidently persuaded 
by Mir Jumla, sent his confidential Brahman agent, named Srinivas, 
to Aurangzeb with a petition addressed to the Emperor expressing 
willingness to adopt Islam and offei-ing to send, besides an annual 
tribute in cash and materials, 50 lakh huns and 200 elephants 
and costly jewels, in return for protection of his territories from 
the aggressions of the Sultans.-’* 

By such a course Mir Jumla expected not only to win over the 
Rayal to stand by him in an emergency but he would also be able 
to outwit Adil Shah and avenge himself on his own master Qutb 
Shah. Moreover, the benefits derived by the Rayal as against 
the Sultans would be neutralised by his apostacy. The success of 
Mir Jumla’s policy can be seen from the fact that the news of the 
appeal of the Rayal to the Emperor, his willingness to accept 
Islam and the deputation of a sagacious Mughal ambassador, 
Muhammad Murnin Safdarkhani in 1653-4 to him for enquiry, 
caused a flutter in the minds of / the Sultans. They feared that 
they would lose all theii recent conquests in the Karnatak. Adil 
Shah was alarmed into hurrying on with his conquests (e. g. Vellore, 
1653) and became fully prepared to take Mir Jumla in his pay . 
Qutb Shah now tried his best to appease'Mir Jumla by restoring to 
him his posts and mahals as before. But it was too late now. 
The astute Wazir, already won over by the Mughals and pro- 
bably in expectation of a reply of Persia, resorted to dilatory 
tactics towards his master, only because they were “good and 
proper for the occasion.”^ 

He adopted towards Aurangzeb also the same dilatory policy 
as towards Qutb Shah. Even when the Emperor, yielding to 
Aurangzeb’s repeated importunities, agreed to take Mir Jumla 


1. Ibid. 

2. M.N. 453. 

3. Adab, 33b (45 elephants, aob^ to M. N. 453). For petition see 
Adah, 33b-34a ; 54b- 55a •, Mcdmua-ie-Maktuhat (ASB. MS) 81a-82b ; 84a- 85h ; 
mddasta. 

4 Adab, 34b. 35a, 44a, b ; Guldashta (Alanagir to Abdullah). 


tinder his protection, Mir Jumla hung back and prayed for a yearns 
respite. As Aurangzeb wrote to the Emperor on the strength of 
Muhammad Munun’s report; “His (Mir Jumla’s) profession of 
submission to the imperial court is just a matter of policy and so 
long as he can dexterously avert the hostility of the two Sultans, 
he will not leave that country'^ and turn to any other place. 
Having won over the zamindars of the Karnatak with courtesy 
and beneficence, and making friendship with Ikhlas Habshi (the 
Abyassinian Governor of Bijapuri Karnatak), Mir Jumla is passing 
his days with much care and caution.” ^ 

To neutralise Mir Jumla’s strongly entrenched diplomatic 
position, the two Sultans counter-intrigued with the Mughals. Hn 
Shawwal 1064 (5 August — l:i September, 1654) Aurangzeb asked 
Mumiu to assure Qutb Shah of favours as the Shah had expressed 
“the intention of renewing the old agreements.”'-* The Sultan of 
Bijapur also continued his intrigues. The result was that the 
Emperor, heavily bribed by the two Sultans refused to extend the 
hand of protection to tlie Kayal.^ The growing success of the 
Sultan’s counter-intrigues menaced Mir Jiunla’s safety. He had 
therefore to east his diplomatic net wider than before. Having 
won over Ikhlas Khan, he endeavoured to win over the Maratha 
leader Shaliji Bhunsla to neutralise the success of the Sultan of 
Bijapur.* Again, Mir Jumla had once mediated on behalf of the 
Rayai to teed fat his grudge against Bijapur and Golkunda and 
secure his position, i-'rouably to neutralise Qutb Shah and to 
create a second line oi defence Mir Jumla now wanted to win over 
the Rayal again and thereby counteract the moves of the Deccani 
Sultans ana so he now informed Aurangzeb of “the facts about 
the sincerity of the promises of the Rayal,” evidently asking him 
to reconsider the latter’s lact. Aurangzeb replied that tnough 
Mir Jumia’s earlier reserve about the Kayal had prejudiced Ms 
case, he would put up tlie case anew before the Emperor. Aurang- 
zeb wrote ; “If the affair oi the Rayal had been known from 
before, as you nave written now, and if you had written about 
him to me to help him he would have been then favoured. 
But in spite of enquines (on our part) you were then silent 
about his fate. But as Radshahs have to keep an* eye every- 
where, so I am putting up your case regarding the Rayal anew 
before the Emperor, 'ilou may state what you have thought 
about him and send an inteiligent person to explain the things to 
me, as you had spoken to the official harkara,’^ 


1. Adab, 39a, 36b ; Sarkar Aurangsib 1. 20J- 1 ; Tabrezi, 73a-76b. 

2. Adah, 55a (Year wrongly written in text as 1044 A. H.) 

3. Adab, 44b. 

4. See next section. ■ 
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When the plan of the invasion of Golkunda was settled by 
Autangzeb and Mir Jumla, Aurangzeb adviged the Mir to win 
aver the Rayal at the time of his advanue northwards from the 
KaniatakA 


(if) Mir Jumla aifd Shahaji Bhonsla. 

Mir Jumla endeavoured to win over the Murathu leader, 
Shahuji Bhonsla, who_had a grievance agajnst Adil Shah, and had 
expressed a desire to join the Mughals^ by interceding on his behalf - 
with Aura ngzeb. Aura ngzeb, hoping to use him against Bijapur, 
approved of Mir Juinla’s assurances of favours to him as “highly 
psoper" and wanted to know from the Mir about Shahuji’s inten- 
tions, as conmiunicated by the latter’s agent, so that he might 
duly consider themA Probably Mir Jumla began negotiating 
with Shahuji, even when Muhammad Mumin was in the Karnatak 
and Aurangzeb wrote to him approving of the conduct ; “It is 
necessary for you to conciliate a person, who in fear of his 
own master, expresses a desire to serve in this (imperial) court.” 

Even after his appointment as the Mughal Wazir, Mir Jumla 
interceded on behalf of Shahuji. The details are not known why 
Mir Jumla did so, what he actually pleaded etc. But it seems 
that Mir Jjimila tried to induce the Emperor to support Shahuji as 
against Bijapur, and thereby to prepare the ground for giving 
effect’ to the plan of invasion of Bijapur. This naturally caused 
mortification to Dara who was the champion of the Decoani 
Sultans. Aurangzeb approved' of Mir Jumla's actions and advised 
him to dispose of the matter quickly by continuing false negotiations 
with him. Aurangzeb wrote to Mir Julma. 

“What you have said before the Emperor about Shahuji is ' 
well-timed, fit and proper ( ^ )- As it is necessary 

to dispose of this matter for certain’ reasons you should endeavour 
to place before the Emperor what you consider fit and see that the 
affair is managed in that way. Do not neglect this matter. 

I have received the Emperor’s farman, written in his own hand- 
writing. I have learnt its contents. It will be highly desirable 
if you reveal (to me) those delicate matters, which can be included 
only in an interview, from out of the curtain of mystery. I, too, 
will give the reply to these points in the proper form. The sooner 
you can conclude the business of that Bhonsla (namely Shahuji) 
the better, as it has been , the cause of the manifestation of lack 
of spirit (or ambition) on the part of anha {i.e. Data’s party) ; 


1. ■ Ado6,76b, . 

3. Adah, 76a-b- 

3. Ibid, 73a 74b. For Shahuji's first rupture with the Bijapur Court 
in 1644 and subsequent disloyal intrigues, see Sarkar, House of tShivaji,, 
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continue false negotiations with Moreover, Mir Jumla 

wanted to utilise. Bhahuji Bhonsla in defending^his Karnatak 
dominions against the rapacity of the Deccani Sultans during 
his absence in Delhi. S(.> he advised the Viceroy of the Decoaij 
to approach Shahuji for the purpose. 

Thus, while Aurangzob was engaged in taking appropriate 
military action and writing letters of threat to the Deccani powers, 
to dam the flood of their activities in Mir Jumla’s jagirs in 1656-57 
he did not forget to play .suitable tricks of diplomacy. According 
to the advice of Mir Jumla, he kept up a busy but .secret corres- 
pondence with Bhahuji Bhonsla. and he kept the Mir informed 
of the progess of negotiations, Shahuji was to be utilised in pro- 
tecting the jagirs in return for some preferment, in order to 
counteract. Dara's scci-et intrigues with the Sultans. Many a time 
did Aurangzob instruct, Shalmji Bhonsla to keep information of 
Mir Jumla's jagirs, and not to neglect the. management of the 
Karnatak, and to remain on the alert, so that, no complications 
might arise in that, locality. He also wrote to him, with promise 
of rewards, about cJiecking the Hindu revolt, asked Mir Jumla 
to write to him pei-sonally if he thought it necessary.^ Bhahu.ji 
probably e.xpressed willingness to help the Mughals, as we find 
Aurangzeb sent to Mir Jumla (in reply to his letter of 28 Shawwal 
1066 9th August, 1656) the copy of the translation of the letter 
of Zubdat-itl-amsal (Shahuji) to his brother Trimbakji for his 
information and necessary action. Aurangzeb also requested 
Mir Jumla to inform him of the orders of the Emperor on Shahuji’s 
petition. Probably an attack on Adil Shah’s flank by Shahuji 
was contemplated, for Aurangzeb cohclude.s the letter with the 
following: — 

‘Tt is not my concern at all if the injury on this perfidious 
person (Adil Shah) becomes iiTemediable ; rather it is very desirable, 
(verse) what is good for you is also good for me 

Taking advantage of the preoccupation of the Mughals in 
Bijapur and the Karnatak (1656 57), Shahuji Bhonsla sneakishly 
endeavoured to snatch away some portions of the Karnatak 
with the help of Siddi Jctuhai*, the Abyssinian governor of Kurnool 
in Bijapur employ. But Shahuji met “defeat after defeat” at the 
hands of the imperial officers and the men of Mir Jumla due to 
the defection of Siddi Jauhar who was evidently alarmed by the 
Mughal victories in Bijapur,"* 


1. Adah, 84a- b. 

2. Adah, 88b-89a-, 81a-b. 

3. Advised by Shahuji Aurangaeb wrote to Antaji Pandit {Adab, 
87a-b) and to others also. Ibid 193b. 194a, 
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STUDIES IN MARATHA HISTORY 
Netaji Palkar 

^ BY _ : 

Prof. V. D. RaO, M.A., LL.B., Ramnarain Ruia College, Bombay 19 

For a clear perspective of the 17th Century Maratha His- 
tory, a detailed study of the biographes of those illustrious per- 
sonages who helped Shivaji to build up the great structure of 
the Maratha State is absolutely necessary. ■ Unfortunately how- 
ever legend has woven such a thick cobweb round them that it has 
become very difficult if not impossible to separate historical 
facts from mere gossip. Again because of the paucity of sources 
of the 17th Century period very little information is avail- 
able about those people. An attempt is made in the following lines 
to draw a full pen-picture of Netaji Palkar, Sarnobat,Shivaji’s 
Master of the Horse. 

After perusing all the available records of the period we fail 
to find,, any mention about the time and place of his birth. From 
bis surname Palkar it seems that he was born' at Pali. (Tirana 
district, Bombay presidency). ■ 

The earliest reference to Netaji is in the year 1652, when 
Randullakhan and Baji Ghorapade, on behalf of Bijapur marched 
against Shivaji, Netaji Palkar who was at Vardhan. Gada with 
20^00 cavalry and 3000 footmen was asked by Shivaji to advance 
asfarasWai. While Shivaji himself with 5000 picked Mavlas 
started from Rajgad with a view to trapping the Bijapuri army in 
between his own and Netaji's men. The result of the strategy 
was a complete rout of the Bijapur men, The Marathas got a 
loot of 500 horses and 300 camels.'^ 

This is possibly the first time when Netaji played a^ prominent 
part on the actual battle-field. This was Shivaji’s first great 
encounter against Bijapur.^ 

We find no mention about Netaji in Shivaji’s Jawali cam- 
paign. 

On the death of Mankoji Dahatonde Sarnobat in 1657 Netaji 
was appointed Sarnobat — Master of the Horse.-^ 

In 1659 Afzalkhan came with a determination to capture 
Shivaji alive or dead. As per the pre-arranged plan just after the 


1. Shedgaokar Bakhar p, 19. • 
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death of Afzalkhan, Netaji and Morapant Pingale launched a 
sudden attack on his army and routed it completely.* 

The debacle of Afzalkhan incensed the Bijapur Darbar who 
sent Rustum-i-Zaman and Siddi Johar against Shivaji, the very; 
next year. On their way tire Bijapur army was harrassed ^ by 
Netaji by guerilla tactics." According to one account when Siddi 
Johar besieged Shivaji in Panhala, Jijabai thought of rescuing 
him personally. She therefore sent for Netaji and discussed with 
him her plan.'' In acpordance with this Netaji started for Panhala. 
On his way he burnt the town of Shahapur.^ However, as he had 
under him' only a small force he could not achieve his object.^ 

While Rhivuji was thus busy in bis struggle with Bijaimr, 
Aurungzel) sent 'shahista Khan against liim, Shahista Khan 
caine to the Deccan and occupied the very palace of Shivaji at 
Poona. One night Shivaji gave him his life’s shock by a surprise 
attack. Netaji was one of these picked men selected for this 
night attack. Shahista Khan finding the Poona palace^ not con- 
genial left it and encamped himself near Poona. While he was 
thus threatening the very heart of the Ma rath a territory Netaji 
and Moropant Pingale harried the Moghul territory from Junnar 
to Aurangabad.-' 

In April 1661 Shivaji started for his campaign against 
Southern Konkan. Before going there he asked Netaji to keep 
a watch over the Moghuls should they advance further.**^ 

Shahistakhan however had not left the Maratha country. 
He had taken his place near about Poona for some time. In order 
to lessen his pressure on the Maratha country, the Maratha fre- 
quently i-uided tlie Moghul territory. In March 1666 m one of 
such raids Netaji who had gone a long way in the Moghul territory 
was pu3-sued “by a large Moghul division of t,000 iiorse so idose a's 
to force him to march 40 to 50 miles a day”. “Netaji escaped, 
though not without the loss of 300 horses and himself wounded.”** 

After the treaty of Purandar (1665) with the Moghuls, in 
accordance with the understanding ai’rived at, Shivaji helped the 
Moghuls in their campaign against Bijapur. During this 
capraaign in one of the battles — the battle of Mangal Vedhe (18-12- 
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1665) “the Maratha rear snai*d under 'N'etaji here the t)ntnt of 
the attack”.^® 

Desertion of Netaji. 

About this time' Netaji left the service of Shivaji and pined 
the Moghuls. There are two different theories about this desertion 
of Netaji. According to the first when Siddi Johar had besieged 
Shivaji in Panhala, the latter asked Netaji to rescue the garrison. 
But Netaji failed to do so. For this failure Shivaji dismissed him 
from his service.'^® The Shiva Ohatrapatichi 91 Kalmi Bakhar 
gives a different storey. “One night when Shiva.ji was meditating 
an attack, the brother of Netaji’s wife was found to be absent. 
SMvaji was in consequence very angry and ordered his name to 
be marked down absent for one month. A dispute occurred bet- 
ween Netaji and Shivaji on the subject and the former spoke with 
so much warmth that Shivaji dismissed him from his service, 
and appointed Prataprao Gujar as Sarnobat in his place. Sir 
Jadunath Sircar, however, believes that Netaji deserted “probably 
because he deemed his valuable services and gallantifeats of arms 
inadequately rewarded.'”^® 

After leaving Shivaji, Netaji first accepted the offer of Adil- 
shah, of 4 laces of huns and on his behalf raided the Moghul terri- 
tory.^® Jayasing who was dreaming of conquering Bijapur with 
Shivaji’s assistance could ill afford to lose such a man. “He 
■lured Netaji back (on 20-B-16661 with many persuasive letters and 
the granting of all high demands viz. the mansab of a com- 
mander of 5000 in the Moghul peerage, a jagir in the settled 
and lucrative old territory of the empire .and R.s. .‘18,000 in 
cash.’’^'^ ■ - ■ , 

Arrest and Conversion of N'etaji. 

After the escape of Shivaji from Agra Aurangzeb became 
sceptical about all the arrangefn’ent that Jayasingh had made in 
the Deccan. He now became suspicious about Marathas in general. 
He therefore ordered Jayasmgh to arrest Netaji and his uncle 
Kondaji and send them to Delhi.’-® Aurangzeb however was well 
aware of Netaji’s martial qualities ; he therefore tried to .pursuade 
Netaji to convert himself to Islam. Netaji refused, whereupon 
he was sent with Mohabatkhan on the Afgan campaign. On his 
way to Afganistan seizing an opportune moment Netaji escaped 
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from the army but was chased and rearrested. When Aurangzeb 
was informed about this he ordered him to choose between conver- 
sion to I^am and dehth. Netaji accepted conversion, was circum- 
cised, c(|nverted, renamed Mohamud Kuli Khan and was married 
to a Muslim woman (February 1667).'® He was now given a* 
mansab of 3000 horse and was sent to Afganistan. Netaji played 
a great part in this oampaign for which he was handsomely 
complimented by the Emperor. He spent about nine years 
at Delhi. 

Return of Netaji. 

In the meanwhile Shivaji was extending his power in the 
Deccan. In spite of all that the Moghuls d^id to thwart hjs 
pTOgress Shivaji succeeded in establishing his kingdom and had 
himself crowned in 1674. Finding his Subhedar in the Deccan 
incapable of coping with Shivaji, Aurangzeb sent Dilirkhan with 
Mohamud Kuli Khan (Netaji) to the Deccan. He, however, took 
care to keep Netaji’s Muslim wife and children in Delhi possibly 
as hostage. When Netaji returned to the Deccan he stole away 
from the Moghul camp and joined Shivaji, because the return 
to the old field of action influenced his mind that way. Shivaji 
with a broad vision — rare in those days — got him, reconverted 
to Hinduism by means of religious purification (19-6-1676).®' 

Netaji now joined Shivaji in his Carnatic campaign. He 
served Shivaji till the death of the latter and afterwards his son 
Sambhaji also. When Aurangzeb’s son Shahzada Akbar came 
to Sambaji (1-6 1681) with Durgadas Eathod, Sambhaji deputed 
Netaji to look_ after them possibly because the latter was well 
conversant with Muslim customs and manners.®* Nothing more 
of him is heard after this. He may, therefore, be presumed to 
have died about the year 1681-82. 

Estimate of Netaji. 

As a general Netaji won a number of laurels. His name 
is mentioned as one of the 19 trusted men (Bharavashachi Manse) 
of Shivaji.*® His diligence in giving decisions in civil suits is 
referred to in a Sanad granted to him.*' We know from the 
Sanad that for deciding a point of dispute in a civil suit he caused 
a person to be sent to Mahabaleshwar to get a copy of Vidnyanesh- 
war. He gave his decision after discussing the point of law with 
the pundits in accordance with Vidnyaneshwar. Three more of his 
decisions have also been preserved,*® 

19. ElUiot and Dawson History of India Vol, VII p. 282. 

20, Sardesai Shafcakarta Shivaji p. 133, 

?1. Shiva Charitra Pradip, Jedhe Sakavali p. 38. 

32. Sardesai — IJgraprakriti Sambhaji p, 28. 

33. Shedgaobar Bakbar p, 34. 

24. Mavji & Parasnls— Sanada Patratil Mahitip. 115. 

25. Shiva-kalin patra-,sar Sangraha Nos, 859, 954, 956, 2322. 
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THE PBOBLEM OF NATIONALITIES IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 


S. Nxjeul Hasan, M. A., Lecturer in European History, 
Lucknow University. 


The history of India indicates that in the political sphere 
two opposite tendencies have been in operation and their conflict 
has defied solution. One of them is the attempt to establish a 
centralised government over the whole country ; and the other is 
the equally strong counter tendency— tendency towards decentral- 
i^tion. The Mughal Empire which had almost succeeded in 
establishing a stable empire, foundered on this very rock. 


Various explanations have been given by scholars of history 
of this conflict between centrifugal and cen tripedal tendencies. 
One point however has not received the attention that it deserves. 
The object of this paper is to focus the attention of scholars on 
this point. 


Perhaps the main reason why a centralised government could 
not succeed in India was that in this land of ours, as a result 
of the peculiar historical forces in operation, a number of* national- 
ities have been in the process of formation, and their full develop- 
ment was incompatible with the existence of a strong central 
government. Here an attempt has been made to trace the forces 
which helped in the formation of northern Indian nationalities. 
It is not possible, of course, to deal with a profound subject like 
this in the course of such a short paper. This paper leaves aside 
the detailed historical facts of the period and contains only a few 
formulations on the basis of the broad outlines of the subject. 
Its purpose would be served if these formulations are carefully 
examined by scholars of history and either improved upon, amended 
or rejected. The writer of the paper himself considers them as 
mere tentative suggestions indicating lines of study. 


It is difficult to find a commonly accepted definition_ of 
Nationality. But a few observations may safely be made. First, 
the conception of Nation-hood is essentially modern, although 
the factors which shape a nation have been historically evolved. 
Secondly, as far as most of the modern nations are concerned, 
their emergence as nations follows the rise of commerce capitalism. 
In view of these observations Stalin’s definition of a nation may 
be regarded as a fairly workable proposition. He says that 
“A nation is a historically evolved stable community of language, 
territory, economic life and psychological make up manifested 
in a community of culture.” Obviously the mere accumulation 
of a common language or culture does not convert a people into 
a nation, just as it is not correct to say that the Germans, who 
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spoke the same language and enjoyed a similar culture as early 
as say the 15th eentpry, constituted a nation. Nations are defin- 
itely the results of historical pi’ooesses. If we look at the iuiiy deve- 
loped nations of the world, we shall notice that people living in. 
contiguous territories draw near each other as a result of certain 
historical forces, and then at a particular stage of economic 
development, they are welded into the bonds of nationhood. The 
British, French, German, Italian and American nations arose in 
the wake of capitalism. But in these countries we notice the rise 
of a single nation. There were certain other countries where as 
a result of the dissolution of feudalism and the rise of capitalism, 
a number of nationalities arose in a single state, e. g. the Balkans, 
the pre-revolutionary Czarist jBlmpire or the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, which may be considered as muiii-national states. What 
is the reason that a similar stage of economic development leads 
to the evolution of some uni-national anu some multi-national 
states ? An explanation of this phenomenon may be sought in 
the fact that in these multi-national states, as a result of certain 
historial forces, people living in different areas had been develop- 
ing along divergent lines ol cultural process. 'The coming of indus- 
trial economy gave shape to this submerged, and till then indistinct 
tendency of separate development. 

It will not be correct to compare India with uni-national 
states like Britain or France. ' On the question of national develop- 
ment, India would bear better comparison with the Eussian 
empire. India has not yet sufficiently progressed economically as 
to provide opportunities for her various nationalities to develop 
fully. Indian nationalities are still in the process of evolution, 
although some elementary economic progress and the struggle 
for freedom have helped in this process. 

On the eve of the establishment of Turkish rule, the economic 
foundations of Indian Society were laid on the system of village 
economy. JSvery village could on the whole be considered a seif 
contained unit. There was no direct relation between one village 
and another to infuse among them any sense of unity. Their 
only affiliation to each other was that sometimes they happened 
to be ruled by the same raja. Even politically large tracts did 
not possess common governments as the country was divided into 
a number of small states, ruled over by the head of one clan or 
another. 

The establishment of Turkish rule created a new situation. 
The whole of northern India was brought under the political sway 
, of one central government. The political iragmentation of the 
country disappeared, and at least politically, large areas came 
into closer contact with each other . 

The Muslims, at this stage, however, were still a distinct unit. 
Their political and economic organisation and their culturai 
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traditions were different from the rest of Hindustan. In order 
to maintain their rule in an alien land they maintained their 
separate existence. 

At a time when the means of communication were not 
developed it was difficult for a central government to keep its 
grip over a country of such vast distances, split up by so many 
natural barriei's. The empire was therefore parcelled out to a 
number of Subadars or Jugirdars, who soon began to enjoy virtual 
autonomy. So long as these provincial governors felt that they 
would not be able to maintain their political domination without 
the support of the central government, they owed it allegience. 
But the moment they felt secure in their own provinces and felt 
that the central government was not strong enough to coerce 
them, they proclaimed their independence. One of the first 
governors to proclaim independence was Tughril Beg, the governor 
of Bengal, who rebelled against Balban. 

These governors realised that in order to strengthen their 
own position against the central government it was necessary 
for them to develop close political and cultural affinities with the 
local elements. This became all the more neeessary because these 
provincial rulers had to face a dual conflict — conflict not only 
with the central authority but also with those local elements 
who wanted to win back political power. If we study the 
history of the provincial dynasties, we shall find that they did 
not have much difficulty in counteracting local opposition. The 
local Hindu rajas felt that being unable to overthrow the pro- 
vincial chief, the best alternative for them was to make an 
alliance with him, since he was in need of their help and was 
prepared to share power with them. Moreover, it was in any 
case better for them that the political centre of gravity should 
remain near them, rather than they be treated as mere ‘provin- 
. cials.' Thus we notice that fairly close relations were developing 
between Hindu upper classes and the provincial rulers. Probably, 
the best illustration of the dual conflict and its solution is furnished 
by the history of Bengal. 

Under these political circumstances, two other tendencies 
were in operation which facilitated the process of formation of 
nationalities. One of these tendencies, was economic and the 
other was cultural. 

The Jagirdari* system dealt a blow to the system of village 
economy, borne of its effects are clearly visible, for example the 
gradual reduction of the isolation of villages. Secondly, the 
separate political rule of the rajas and along with them the * 


*The term J agirdari system has been used to denote the Indian 
of feudalism. , 
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domination of the higher castes tends to disappear. Prom the 
point of view of the .masses, the tyranny of the local chief also 
comes to an end. There is now no symbol of tyranny before their 
very eyes, whom they could perceive. To the common people^ 
the new government was on the whole, largely impersonal. 

An important consequence of these factors was that the 
political and economic interests of the people living in the provinces 
tended to become common. These common political and economic 
interests bound the Hindus and Muslims living in the provinces 
in common ties. ^ 

The above should not be taken to mean that the formation 
of different nationalities is visible at this stage. What is notice- 
able is that common interests are helping to prepare a psychological 
makeup among people with sufficient potential homogeneity who 
could ultimately under favourable circumstances, rise as a national- 
ity. The pre-conditions of national evolution are being created 
at this stage. Of course in some areas this tendency is more 
marked than in the others. 

In the cultural sphere, the lessening of village isolationism 
and the disappearance of small independent states, and along 
. with them the domination of the higher castes, led to the weaken- 
ing of the belief in several tribal gods and deities. Polytheism 
began to yield place to some form of the ultimate unity of godhead. 

One God, who is the god of all, as one king who was supreme , 
in that entire area. Before this Supreme God, all men are equal, 
just as before the Sultan, Thakur as well as Ahir, Brahmin as 
well as Sudra all were equal, even though in subjection. It is 
true that many centuries earlier Sankara ‘had preached monism, 
his theory of acfvafivada being logically the most perfect form of 
idealism the east has yet produced. But the teachings of Sankara 
were too non-material, abstract, and they did not reach the masses. 

The social conditions of this later age, however, led to a mass 
drift towards some form of monotheism. In certain areas, as 
in Bengal, large number of people, particularly from among the 
followers of later Buddhism, were converted to Islam. In other 
areas, masses become the devotees of the preachers of the bhakti 
marga. From the 13th to the 15th century, preachers of the cult 
of bhakti spread over a very large area, in Bengal, Gujrat, Punjab, 
Sind, U. P. Central India — almost everywhere. There is no 
doubt that the ascendent Hindu religious movement of this was 
the bhakti movement, preaching the brotherhood of man and the 
unity of God-head. Similarly if we look at the popular Muslim 
religious movements of this period, we find that they are domi- 
nantlf Sufic movements. It is significant that the popular Hindu 
and Muslim preachers are stressing those things which promote 
idealogioal affinities between their respective followers. 

It should again be remembered that national development • 

was not taking place in various regions with the same speed. 

% 



Certain areas such as Bengal or Gujrat developed earlier in this 
respect than the others. Similarly, the patl^ern of development 
too was not the same everywhere. In Maharastra, for example, 
the SSuslim domination was weak, and therefore in that area 
the national developinent was not based on the fusion of Hindu 
and Muslim culture. Still the other considerations hold good 
on a broad plane in that area also. 

To resume the theme, let us see how the formation of national- 
ities finds expression in the cultural sphere. The evolution of a 
distinctive national culture is clearly visible in the provinces of 
Bengal and Gujrat. Let us take for example the question of 
national language and architecture. Bengali language is a 
living symbol of the unity of Hindus and Muslims in Bengal. 
The rise of Bengali as a full fledged literature may be said with 
some truth to have dated from the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Muslim Bengal. The same can be said about Gujrati liter- 
ature. Similarly, in the realm of architecture, a similar tendency 
can be noticed. The Muslims had brought with them certain 
distinct Arab, Iranian and Turkish traditions of architecture, the 
more important of these distinctive features were : the dome, the 
arch and the minaret. If we look at the buildings built by the 
Slave and Khilji rulers we shall find in them an incontinuity, 
a distinct heterogeneity. But both Gujrat and Bengal in their 
own way solved the problem of mixing the two styles of archi- 
tecture. The Muslim and non-Muslim features of architecture 
have been blended so effectively that each building appears to be 
a, homogeneous whole. The Juma Mosque at Ahmadabad and the 
Adina Mosque at Ga«r are fine specimens of the Gujrat and 
Bengal styles. 

This evolving national consciousness manifested itself politi- 
cally as well. Just a few examples may here be considered. During 
the first kingship of Humayun when Askari was made the Subedar 
of Gujrat, he is reported to have been thinking in terns of indepen- 
dence and Hindu beg had agreed with him. An explanation of this 
may be found in the fact that Askari and Hindu Beg may have 
realised that the Mughal government would have better chances of 
success in Gujrat if there were an independent Gujrat ruler rather 
than if he were subject to Delhi. Similarly, during the second king- 
ship of Humayun, he is reported to be thinking in terms of creat- 
ing 12 semi-autonomous provintdal states, while the king himself 
was to have toured from one centre to the other. We might also 
consider the abnormal difficulties which Akbar had to face in 
conquering Gujrat and Bengal as expi’essions of growing national 
consciousness. ^ 

During the 16th century the coming of a new form of economy 
accelerated the process of the formation of nationalities. The 
hithqrto submerged growth of national characteristics began to 
shape. < . . ' 
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This new form of economy was the rise of merchant capital 
in India. In the 16th century trade and commerce developed 
tremendously. The ‘growth of merchant capital leads almost 
universally to the rise of commodities, of money values. These 
effects were noticeable in India as well. The rise of money values* 
can be judged from the fact that in most cases during the days of 
Sher Shah and Akbar, revenue began to be collected in cash. 
The developing economic bonds and the improvement of the means 
of communication consequent upon this, made national demarca- 
tions very distinct. It is significant that both Bengal and G-ujrat 
were pioneers in the field of trade and commerce. 

Akbar’s attempt was to synthesise the growing unity between 
the Hindus and the Muslims in different national regions into an all 
embracing unity on an all India, scale. He tried to prevent the 
Mughal Empire from becoming the monopoly of any single race 
or nationality. Therefore, on the one hand he associated Rajputs, 
Iranians etc. in addition to the Turks and Mughals in the 
administration, on the other hand he established a provincial 
administration under which the provincial nationalities found some 
scope for development. 

But from this very period two opposite tendencies are visible- 
On the one hand as a result of the rise of merchant capital, of 
the benevolent provincial administration of the Mughals and the 
peace offered by the Empire, various nationalities began to take 
shape ; on the other certain Indian and foreign Muslim nobles, 
fearing that political power may go out of their hands, begin to 
encourage those tendencies among the Muslims which might keep 
them apart from the Hindus. Politically this effort manifested 
itself in the struggle between Haleem and Khusrau or between 
Aurangzeb and Dara. This section of the Muslim nobility wa,s 
partly successful in its efforts. Culturally this tendency mani- 
fested itself in the rise of the N aqshbandi movement, the movement 
of Mujaddid Alif-i-Gani, who tried to prevent the fusion between 
the Hindus and the Muslims and who sought to draw Sufism 
nearer the fold of Orthodox Islam. It is worth noting that this 
Muslim revivalismiwas the strongest in the Punjab. 

This section^ of the Muslim nobles sought to maintain the 
domination of the central government over the various provincial 
regions under the slogan of^enhancing the glory of Islam. 

On the other hand, by promoting conditions for the rise of 
nationalities, the Mughal Empire helped to generate forces whose 
rise could onlysbe at the expense of the Empire itself. Thus after 
a time, the existence of the Empire demanded the prevention of 
the growth of nationalities. Therefore, the conflict between the 
Mughal Empire and the various national units was the logical 
outcome of Mstoricai forces. 
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In view of the fact that the* Muslim revivalist section was 
most concerned with the maintenance of the Imperial unity at 
the expense of the nationalities, it could easily dominate the 
Empire and being revivalist in its- own ideology, it carried on 
dts work in the name of Islam. Therefore, in the, case of domi- 
nantly Hindu nationalities, their struggle against the Empire 
adopted the form of Hindu religious struggle e.g. the struggle 
of the Maharattas, 

It is significant that in the days of Aurangzeb, the Mughal 
Empire did not have to face individuals or mere dynasties, but 
national groups, most of whom had developed potential national 
characteristics e.g. the Mahrattas, the Sikhs, the Rajputs, ‘the 
Blindelas, the Bengalis, the Jats, etc. To hold Aurangzeb per- 
sonally responsible for the dissolution of the Mughal Empire is 
to ignore the basic historic forces. It disintegrated because a 
number of national groups were striving for independence, and 
their 1 ‘ise had been facilitated by the conditions created during 
the Empire. This is the historical significance of the fail of the 
Mughal Empire. 

Thus we find that towards the last days of the Mughal 
Empixe a distinct tendency is noticeable ; among people living in 
geographically contiguous areas and speaking the same language, 
common bonds are growing and conditions have definitely been 
created in which as a result of later historical forces {e.g. economic 
progress and freedom movement) the emergence of distinct na- 
tionalities becomes possible. 

Of course the development of nationalities has been unequal. 
It is true that some of these national groups contained germs of 
future progress, and therefore, economic development and the 
struggle for freedom helped in their evolution considerably. Certain 
other peoples, due to economic or political reasons fell into an eclipse, 
and would arise again under favourable economic and political 
conditions. • 


AN ECHO OF THE SIEGE OF JIN JEE IN A SANSKRIT 
DRAMATICAL WORK 


(Between A, D. 1690 and 1710). 


BY 


P. K. GODE, M. a., Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, 4. 


Varadaraja, a pupil of Bhaftoji Diksita lived between A. D. 
1600 and 1660 or sg. He composed a work called the Qirvanapada- 
J w is a sort of Sanskrit conversational grammar 




baaed on the daily life of a Benaras Brahmin from morn till eve. 
Dhundiraja, son of §rirangabhatta composed an imitation of Vara- 
daraja’s work also called ' Girvanapadamanjari. Dhundiraja 
appears to have been a Maharashtra Brahmin of the Madhava 
sect. In his work he appears to have inserted a true story of the* 
previous life of a Sanyasin. This Sanyasin according to the story 
before us was a Brahmin grandee from Chanji in the Karnatak. 
Chanji is identical with modern Gingee. The story states that this 
grandee had many horsemen under him besides all types of equip- 
ment required for war purposes. He was in the employ of Zulfi- 
quarkhan, the son of Asadkhgn the minister of the Delhi emperor. 
When Zulfiqarkhgn went to Karnatak, the grandee was in his 
employ for several days. While enjoying the pleasures of life 
in the company of beautiful women he paid no heed to the orders 
of Zulfiqarkhgn which demanded the grandee to appear before 
his master without delay. This disobedience enraged Zulfiqarkhgn 
BO much that he sent his commanders with four thousand horse- 
men, put the grandee under arrest, rebuked him severely and kept 
him in confinement for four months. The grandee was later 
released but being stung with remorse he abandoned his family etc. 
and went to Kuruksetra or Delhi. There he practised penance 
for some time and became a Sanyasin, As a Sanyasin he wandered 
for full twelve years and then went to Benares and there lived 
in a Matha of Sanygsins for about four months. At this time a 
Benares Brahmin invited him for dinner. At the conclusion of 
the dinner his host was curious to know the previous life of the 
Sanyasin and the present story was told by the Sanyasin in reply 
to the question of the host. The Sanygsin’s story is colourful, 
vivid and romantic. It appears to be a true story, the details 
of which need to be verified by students of the Maratha History. 
The siege of Jinji was conducted by Zulfiqarkhgn son of Asadkhgn 
the grand Vazir of Aurangzeb from A. D. 1690 to 1698. The 
name of the grandee under reference is not recorded in the 
story. It appears however that this story is not merely ficti- 
tious though it is possible to suggest that it was introduced for 
literary embellishment by our author from his own experience. The 
identity of the author with the Benares host who entertained the 
Sanyasin at a dinner is too transparent to be concealed. Dhundi- 
raja's work needs to be published, as many Manuscripts of it are 
available in our Manuscript libraries. It is also necessary to verify 
the story of this Brahmin grandee of Jinji, which appears to be 
an echo df the siege of Jinji. iEajaram'Ohatrqpati, the son of Shivaji 
who was besieged in the fortress of, Jinji ultimately made his escape 
but the display of the Mughal forces under Zulfiqarkhgn and his 
father AsadkiSn had captured? the imagination of the people of the 
Karnatak to such an exteny hat it found reflection in many con- 
temporary documents and literature^' historical or otherwise. The 
present story is one su^ reflection 'With literary colour and artistry. 


IBEAHEEM QUTUB SHAH, THE OEGANISER OF THE 
QUTUB SHAHI KINGDOM OF GOLOONDA 

BY 

Abdul Majeed Siddiqi, M.A., LL.B., 
(Himayatnagar Road, Deccan.) 

Ibraheem Qutub Shah, who reigned for thirty years from 
1550 to 1580 A. D., was the third king of the Qutub Shahi Dynasty, 
He was the organiser of the Qutub Shahi Kingdom of Golconda. 
When he assumed the reins of the government, the Kingdom was 
still in the making though his father, Sultan Quli, lived' a pretty 
long life and ruled over the Kingdom for as long as siity years 
both as Governor and as independent monarch. Besides, the 
Kingdom had received an unfortunate set-back during the succeed- 
ing reign of his brother, Jamsheed, who had alienated the sympathy 
of his subjects owing to his abominable character and short-sighted 
policy. It was Ibraheem who consolidated the Kingdom, exter- 
nally by his wise foreign policy, and internally, by introducing the 
civil and military institutions which the Kingdom had hitherto 
lacked. He applied rigorous measures to maintain law and order 
throughout the Kingdom. He also rendered valuable services in 
the domain of art and culture. Still in his teens, he was placed 
in charge of responsible administrative duties in which he acquitted 
himself creditably. His flight from Golconda and his exile in the 
southern Kingdom of Vijianagar during the reign of his brother, 
Jamsheed, present a thrilling episode of his life which is no less 
than a romance. He had to pass through many ordeals and had 
to struggle hard for his own existence before he succeeded in over- 
coming adverse circumstances and also in seizing the throne of 
his father. 


MAHARAJA ABHAYA SINGH’S LETTER ABOUT HIS 
GUJRAT CAMPAIGN 

BY 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Bisheshwae Nath 

Reu, Jodhpur. 

(Introduction). 

The letter, reproduced here^ was written by Maharaja Abhaya 
Singh of Jodhpur to his ambassadqr at the Mughal court, which 
gives some ided of ‘his campaign " against the *' then Gdvernor of 
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In 1724 A. D., Emperor Mohammad Shah appointed Sarbalaud 
Khan {Fawab Mubarizul Mulk) as Governor of Gujrat, but in 
course of time he was compelled by the Maharatta invaders to 
consent to pay Chauth (fourth part of the revenue of Gujrat) 
and cede some of its districts to them. This gave an oppportunity * 
to Shamsamuddaula, the then minister at Delhi, who was 'opposed 
to Sarbaland and he, poisoning the ears of the Emperor against 
him ; got appointed Maharaja Abhaya Singii of Marwar in his 
place in 1730 A. D. How Sarbaland disobeyed the Imperial orders 
and what steps the Maharaja undertook ijo fight successfully with 
him will be known from this letter. Further, before giving the 
translation of the letter, I may add that originally this letter was 
written on the 25th September 1730 A. D., when the Maharaja 
was encamping at Badas, but was actually dispatched after 
7 days from his camp at Kalol near Ahmadabad, hence we find 
two different dates and two different names of the villages where 
the Maharaja encamped on his way to oust Sarbaland. the re- 
bellious Governor of Gujrat. 

(Translation). 

(Upper lines in the Maharaja’s own hand writing is^ 

between the camps. Now we are encamped at Adalaoh from ' 
where we are to chastise the Miyan (Sarbaland) and by the grace 
of God would shortly kill him. You should rest satisfied and arrange 
every-thing according to orders. It is our command. 

(Seal). ^ 

Biy the grace of Almighty goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, king of kings, supreme prince, Maharaja Shri 
Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiv, Sun and Vinayak— -may these five deities 
always bestow favours. 

(Approval in the Maharaja’s own calligraphy). 

It is our command. 

(Letter). 

By the command of the illustrious sovereign ruler, king of 
kings, Maharaja Shri Abhayasinghji, Bhandari Amarsingh and 
Purohit Vardhman should note his favours. 

Your request has been received and its contents noted You 
have requested - us for an early march. We have already started 
and have also, intimated to you. Therefore you might have 
brought it to the notice of the Nawab (Shamsamuddaula— the 
minister of the Emperor Mohammadshah). An order was issued 
to Sarbaland Khan to leave (the place) after obtaining the receipt 


L Some upper iinei are miBsing. 
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of the artillery, etc. (Imperial articles), but he did not like it and 
therefore, after leaving the place he has encamped in the fort 
of Kali. His idea of serving the Emperor seems to have under- 
gone a change, hence tell everything to the Nawab, After meting 
out such punishment as is deserved by a person, who disobeys 
the Imperial commands, we will send a detailed report to the 
Emperor. The Nawab should keep himself fully assured. To-day 
we have camped at Badas, which is at a distance of 24 miles 
from the enemy’s camp. There are some Imperial nobles in his 
(Sarbaland’s) service. Got their jagirs confiscated and if their 
families are thare (at Delhi) get them imprisoned, so that no one 
may dare help him (Sarbaland). Asad Khan, Karim Khan and 
Kamaluddin Khan are alert in their services, therefore arrange to 
send encouraging letters for them as per our orders. 

Sarbaland Khan has taken position behind the artillery. 

If he (Sarbaland) thinks himself a brave soldier, he would come 
out to fight against us on horseback, and in that case we would - 
be able to kill him within 6 hours. But if he takes shelter behind 
a protected position it would take some time to get rid of him. 
Therefore inform the Nawab that as at present we have to main- 
tain large army, so he should arrange for the money. At this 
time we have a monthly expenditure of 6 lacs and have spent 
Rs. 10 lacs from our own pocket. Therefore, after informing the 
Nawab, arrange to send the money immediately. You wrote 
about the copy of the Sanad of Surat, Tips (Hundis) of the Imperial 
Khalsa as •v^ell as the amount of Raushanuddaula, and of the 
expenditure along with the remander about two months piiomise, 
which has been known. We were about to send the opium, but 
in the meantime the case of the Miyan (Sarbaland) cropped up. 
Therefore after dealing with him we would send the same soon. 
You wrote about giving a Tip (Cheque) of 1500 mohars (gold coins) 
to Fakir Koki, which has been noted. You should arrange every- 
thing according to the orders we would* send after reaching Gujrat. 
You wrote about Mohammad Khan Bangash and Raushanuddaula, 
which has also been known. You should again write us the 
detailed news of the place (court). Deliver the petition, enclosed, 
to the Emperor and the letters to Nawab Khan Dauran, !l^mrud- 
din Khan, and Chamberlain Raushanuddaula. It is our command, 

Dated the 10th day of the dark half of Asoj (Ashvin), V. 8. 
1787 (25ih September 1730 A. D.). 

Camp — village Badas. 

Dated (on the reverse) the 2nd day of the bright half of Asoj 
(Ashvin), (2nd October 1730 A. D.) Camp— village Kalol. 


PIRACY, 

(A.n account of -Piracy under Shahiahan and Aurangzeb.) 

BY 


S. P. Saistgae, M. a., (Hons.), 

Professor of History Doaba College, Jullundur, 

The neglect of sea-power by the Mughals cost them much. 
They were never able to secure their seas from pirates. Their 
ships were not well-equipped to repel the onslaughts of the pirates 
who were ever on the look-out for Indian vessels laden with riches. 
They would seem, on the other hand, anxious to seek help from 
the European East India Companies. Every sort of pressure was 
brought to bear on their President, resident at Surat, to grant 
passes for safe conduct of Indian ships sailing to other countries. 
Even the attitude of the English at Surat could not be sympathetic 
towards the nefarious activities of the pirates. In view of the 
mental and physical hardships in the prison, and the financial 
losses they had to undergo, including the serious menace to the 
safe prosecution of their trade, they themselves thought it essential 
to take measures to stop the robberies on the seas. The system 
of issuing passes was considered the best, though these passes 
were not always a guarantee against piracy. The pirates belong- 
ing to the English nation were requested not to molest the Indian 
ships furnished with English passes as that was likely to produce 
an injurious effect on their (English) interests. Moreover, expedi- 
tionary ships were sent by the. English both from India and 
England to search out the haunts of the culprits, encounter and 
extirpate them.^ 

The Mughal authorities did not, however, yield to the situ- 
ation easily. If they were not strong on the sea, they were not 
weak on the land. They did not sit idle after a ship belonging 
to India had been subjected to the pirates’ raids. They were not 
slow to inquire about the nationality of the culprits. This known, 
the government compelled the members of that nation, living in 
India to compensate the sufferers. If a ship was looted by some 
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Englishmen, the President the English East India Company 
at Surat had to face a diffloult situation. The mex’chants concerned 
demanded justice from the Mughal authorities. The latter at 
once ordered a guard to be placed over the English Factory. The 
President was taken into custody and asked to make up the loss. 
Sometimes, the members of the council as well had to suffer 
imprisonment. If this proved unavailing, they would threaten 
the English trade throughout India. The English factors at Agra, 
Ahmadabad, and other places were imprisoned and their goods 
sealed. 

The pirates almost all of them belonged to European nations. 
Ti^ey were English, French, Dutch, Portuguese and Swedes. Besides 
these, there were the Maratha warships which cruised about their 
newly built forts in the sea opposite the island fortress belonging 
to the “habshis”. Then there were the Sakans; they were also 
notorious for their acts of piracy. ^ But the Martha and Sakan 
pirates were not so dangerous as the European ones. The piracy 
in the Indian seas grew with a corresponding growth of Indian 
trade. 

The Mughal vessels, one of which having a pass from the 
Surat Factory, were looted in 1635 at the mouth of the Red Sea 
by Gobb, the captain of a ship licensed by Charles 1 of England.® 

The looting of a Surat merchant- vessel early in April of 1636 
put the English to great trouble. As soon as the news of the 
piracy was whispered into the ears of President Methwold, he 
went to see the ‘governor’ (customs-officer). There he had to face 
the angry looks of the persons who had suffered losses. He returned 
home and soon found that his house had been placed under guard. 
A quarrel with the guard was followed by its being redoubled. 
A few days passed in efforts at compromise. The President, then, 
went to the ‘governor’s’ darbar. At the end of the proceedings he 
and his companion found themselves prisoners. They were removed 
to a close and inconvenient room where ‘chindus’, a common 
vermin, allowed them no rest. Their most terrible experience 
was the ‘clamourous swarme of the offended multitude of prae- 
tenders’ which ‘they brought upon us’. These people showered 
upon the two a whole tirade of conternptuous epithets. In the 
meantime the ‘Taufiki’, the looted vessel, arrived. Methwold was 
called before the ‘governor’ in the darbar where he cross-examined 
the “nakhuda” of the junk. The English President was not pre- 
pared in any case to acknowledge the fault of his own countrymen 
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But he was helpless to make a stand against the facts.^ To 
put further pressure, certain English goods from Agra and 
Ahmadabad were taken possession of ; and the English at Surat 
complained to the Company that unless the goods at Ahmadabad* 
were released, the ‘Discovery’ must sail partly empty.* The out- 
come of all this was that the company had to pay the huge sum 
of Rs. 1,10,000 to satisfy the demands of the robbed merchants.* 
The President and council at Surat decided to ^send the “Blessing” 
to search and seize the offenders.* 

Just upon the heels of this incident came the news of another 
act of piracy. A Diu junk was looted by some pirates and the 
charge was levied against the Bnglish.^ The merchants at 
Ahmadabad became clamorous for the satisfaction of their demands. 
The Diu affair brought about, first of all, the imprisonment of the 
factors at Ahmadabad, They were not to be released until they 
found sureties. Then, came the order forbidding them to go 
outside the city walls. They found, moreover, their effects seques- 
trated, At Agra their house was seized and their broker kept 
under surveillance. They had to suffer in Sind as well ; the goods 
and money there were confiscated. The Diu merchants had 
petitioned the viceroy for justice and the latter was making 
enquiries.® The matters lingered on in this way for over a month 
when the king ordered the release of their persons and goods at 
Agra, Ahmadabad, and Thatta." 

In October of the same year some English pirates again looted 
an Indian vessel.® The departure of the interested parties to the 
court of justice frightened the English at Surat.® 

In 1638, Indian Vessels were plundered and their crews tor- 
tured by an English Captain, The English at Surat had to suffer 
for these misdeeds of their fellow-countrymen. They were kept 
in prison for two months and could not secure their release before 
the payment of Rs. 1,70,000 as compensation.^® 

A governor would, sometimes, side with the English from 
selfish motives. He would turn down the petition of a plaintiff 
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when he had -his own axe to grind. A Turkish merchant com- 
plained in 1639 that he had been robbed the English. The 
‘governor’ who wanted to use the English for his own ends, refused 
t him a hearing. The Turk appealed to the court. A farman was 
at once issued to the ‘governor’ of Surat to compel the English to 
pay back the losses ; but he was to decide for himself whether the 
Turks’ demands were just or not.^ 


Two vessels belonging to the company left Swally for Basra 
in March, 1641. They captured three Malabar vessels laden with 
cocoanuts etp. Two of the vessels were burnt, 14 of the principal 
men were taken prisoners, and the rest of the crews were turned 
dl'drift in the' third without sail or oars. The Malabars petitioned 
the ‘governor’ for justice. The latter turned a deaf ear to their 
clamours as he required the services of the English to undertake 
the convoy of his junk to Basra. The matter was dropped after 
a formal warning to the English.^ 


In December, 1650, Humphrey Morse surprised a Malabar 
frigate possessing an English pass. The English President at 
Surat was called before the ‘governor’ who threatened to write to 
Shahjahan. The President urged Morse to compensate the losses 
without delay and to abstain from similar acts in future® The 
President and Council however, disclaimed all responsibility=for the 
activities of Morse, and informed the ‘governor’ that the duty of 
securing his seas from the pirates lay with the king.* 


In July 1661, the English at Surat got into some trouble with 
the ‘governor’ of the place. They were responsible some years 
before for the capture of some Malabar ships trading to the port 
of Surat and this had caused friction between them and the Surat 
authorities. Now, they had brought a Malabar prize to Swally, 
and the ‘governor’ forced them to relinquish their prey.® 


, Some five years after a fresh trouble arose on the seizure 
of a Muslim ship by some pirates. It ended only when it was 
known that the pirates were the Swedes.® 


Since the annexation of Bengal by Akbar till the conquest of 
"Chatgaon in 1666, the Magh and Feringi pirates of Arraoan 
proved a constant terror to the peace and prosperity of the province. 
They penetrated with their boats into all parts of Bengal and 
seized upon the inhabitants without distinction of caste, age and 
sex. Even tiny babes and their mothers had no escape from their 
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merciless jaws. Like the Huns they perpetrated unheard of 
cruelties upon their victims. The Feringi pirates would, as a rule, 
sell their prisoners j;o the English, French and Dutch merchants 
at the ports of the Deccan. But the captives under the Maghs 

were forced to serve on land and do other kinds of service.’- 

. . ■ .< 

A letter written from Bombay in 1669 makes mention of 
the injuries and affronts that the Mughal subjects received at 
sea at the hands of the Portugese. Aurangzeb flew into rage 
at this report, and resolved to send a mighty army against them.® 

In 1684, a richly laden vessel belonging to a Persian mer- 
chant was sailing to India. The six Europeans who had begged 
their passage in it killed in the gulf of Persia the merchant, his 
two wives and many other persons. Fifteen of the lasoars suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Masqat. More atrocities were perpetrated 
by these pirates who made their way to Goa. But on their arrival 
at Honore they were arrested by the local governor. 

Four years later two ships under English colours plundered 
vessels in the Red Seas.^ In 1689, a number of pirates from the 
West Indies infested the Malabar coast, and looted Indian and 
English vessels alike.5 

A ship, belonging to the distinguished Surat merchant, Abdul 
Ghafur, and containing nine lakhs of cash, was on its way to 
India in August, 1691. Certain pirates sailing under English 
colours plundered it near Surat, A guard was placed on the 
English Factory at Surat and trade was forbidden to them in the 
country. The embargo was removed, however, when one of the 
pirate crew, who was captured, proved to be a Dane.® 

The most notorious of these pirates was Henry Bridgman, 
alias Evory. He seized off Socotra in September, 1695, the Fath 
Muhammadi, a richly laden ship belonging to Abdul Ghafur.^ 
Evory rifled the ship of ail its valuable contents and took captive 
a young Muhammadan lady of good family.® 

Popular feeling at Surat rose to fever heat at the news of 
the piracy. The apgry mob rushed to the English Factory, which, 
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in effect, had received protection from the Military Commander 
of the city. A vigorous appeal to the Surat ‘governor’ for the 
execution of Annesley and his leading colleagues for this heinous 
crime received no favourable response.^ 

Evory_ had not long to wait before he committed a new and 
more startling act of piracy, the capture of the ‘Ganj-i-Sawai’. 
The royal pilgrimship was returning from the ‘house of God’, 
containing 52 lakhs of rupees in silver and gold, the produce of 
the sale of Indian goods at Mocha and Jedda. The captain, after 
a feeble resistance, surrendered his charge. A number of men 
were taken prisoner, women were dishonoured and all were 
stripped off what they had. Several women, to. preserve their 
honour, threw themselves into the sea, and some made an end of 
their lives with knives and daggers.2 

The capture of the imperial pilgrim ship fanned to the fiercest 
heat the fires of fanaticism in Surat. The conciliation of the 
popular feeling by energetic action became essential. The ‘governor’ 
swept into the common prison all Englishmen of the factory that 
could fall into the soldiers’ hands. Heavy irons wei*e put on 
all of them and a guard of about 300 men was placed over 
the factory. 3 

' To Aurangzeb the ‘audacious crimes of Evory were calculated 
'to be as a spark introduced into a, barrel of gun powder’, and he 
.'gav^. wa.y to the most violent paroxysm of rage. The English 
had, however, got a friend at the court in Asad Khan, the Prime 
Minister., His advocacy for the English, made Aurangzeb with- 
draw his orders favouring strong measures against them. At 
last, towards the close of the year, a direction was sent to 

■ the ‘governor’ 'that the English, the French, and the Dutch should 
■send ships to search for and. bring in the pirates or pay the damages 
sustained by the loss df the ‘GanJ-i-Sawai’. The obligation to 
furnish a convoy was entered into and Annesly signed the bond on 
January, 6, 1696, The English, however, were not released, due to 
‘the infinite capacity of Mughal officialdom for circumlocution’, till 

■ the 27th Jiine.^ 

Soon after a new danger arose in the person of “that grand 
villain Sivers, commonly called Ohivers’’. He and his associates at- 
tacked the native shipping from the.Persian Gulf to Cape Oommorin 
on one side and from the same point to the Red Sea on the other. ^ 
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But the more dangereus man was “William Kidd, destined in 
due course to blossom^ into the most redoubtable pirate who ever 
besmirched the honour of England”.^ The imprisonment of An- 
nesley and his colleagues at Surat made the authorities at India , 
House realise the magnitude of the peril. The government at that 
particular time was unable to take direct measures for the sup- 
pression of piracy. The idea of sending an expedition under 
private auspices to encounter pirates in the Indian seas gained 
ground among certain English nobles. So a vessel named the 
‘Adventure’ was fitted out with considerable armament, and the 
captain of the ship was Kidd.^ Arriving outside Calicut early 
in 1697 he showed hiiuself in .true colours, shamelessly telling his 
victims that his activities had no motive of private gain but were 
in conformity with a deliberate state policy. “ 

His first act was the looting of a vessel owned by a Dutch- 
man of Surat. On February 2, 1697, he plundered the ‘Queda 
Merchant,’ 400 tons, with a rich cargo worth 4 lakhs of rupees.* 
Besides these he captured many ships belonging to the East 
India Company. 

Kidd’s fame in piracy attracted many restless English sea- 
men, including the greater part of the crews of the East India 
Company’s frigates, the ‘Mocha’ and the ‘Josiah’, The pirate fleet 
contained 120 guns, and was manned by about 300 Europeans, the 
greater part of whom were Englishmen. A “more formidable 
menace to peaceful shipping in the East could hardly have been 
created in that day .”5 

In the meanwhile, the ‘governor’ of Surat, who was friendly 
towards the English, died. His successor was different from him 
in every respect. The ‘Queda Merchant’ affair n’lade a great stir 
as the plundered cargo belonged to Mukhlis Khan, a principal 
omrah at the court.*' “It was useless to assert that the English 
were not to be identified with the pirates when stories were being 
brought in daily of movements of piratical craft crammed with 
English sea-men, many -of whom were actually recognised by the 
reliable native sailores as former servants of the East India Com- 
pany ; it was equally purposeless to maintain that the marauders 
were merely outlaws when the pirate commander sailed under the 
English colours and possessed credentials whose authenticity was 
beyond dispute.” ^ 
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At last, Amiesly received a stern letter from the ‘governor’ 
demanding that the English should give guarantees for the clear- 
ing of the seas of pirates and that the damage should be paid in 
respect of ‘Queda Merchant.’^ 

A fresh upheaval arose in the later part of 1689 when one 
of the pirates captured a richly laden ship belonging to a Surat 
merchant, named Hasan Ahmedan. Public indignation rose to 
a high level and an account of the pirates’ act of depravity was 
sent to the emperor.* 

A royal order was issued for the enforcement of a rigid 
guarantee on the European Company against piracy. They 
were, moreover, to pay compensation for the robbed vessels or cease 
their trade.® 

On January 2, 1699, a guard of about six hundred soldiers 
was placed over the Factory house. A similar treatment was 
meted out to the Dutch and the French. Any communication 
with the factories by an Indian was punished with flogging.* 

Gayer, the governor of Bombay, sent instructions to Annesly 
to refuse to part with any money. He could agree to continue the 
convoy of the Mocha and Jedda fleets for another year, and to 
promise to hunt out and punish the pirates.® 

On January 25, the English yielded to superior force and gave 
the required security. Before this the Dutch, after a bold show 
of resistance, had given way. They had agreed to offer security 
for Mughal ships in the Bed Sea, to pay a sum of Rs. 25,000 by 
way of part compensation. Similarly, the French were coerced to 
give the required guarantee and make compensation.® 

In 1103 a Mughal ship, returning from Mecca, was attached 
by the pirates off the port of Surat. After a struggle they over- 
came the resistance of the crew and made themselves masters of 
the ship. They carried off the richest merchants and set the rest 
free. The ‘governor’ of Surat, as soon as he became aware of this, 
took the English and the Dutch presidents at Surat into custody 
and threw them into prison. The Dutch had to pay Rs. 5,00,000 
and ‘another sum of money’ was paid by the English.'^ 

In September 1704, the Dutch captured 3 richly freighted 
Mughal ships returning from Mecca. The crew did not receive a 
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bad treatment, although they were not to be released unless the 
Mughal authorities paid back the money taken from them forcibly. 
The Dutch and thb English, who were prisoners in their houses, 
issued forth from prison, and, with a marked boldness, defying 
all force, went to the sea.^ They blockaded the port of Surat an4 
seized upon three barqes, laden with valuable merchandise from 
China, belonging to the Surat traders. Despite all this, Aurangzeb 
did not seem perturbed and ‘rather concealed the insult, ’2 He 
instructed the Surat governor to secure the release of the captives 
on any term. He was forbidden, moreover, to take indemnity- 
bonds from the European in future.^ 

The Mughals were not always successful in punishing piracy. 
For any act of piracy, as we have seen, the European traders*in 
India were held responsible. These traders would often refuse to 
accept responsibility for acts of piracy attributed to their ships. 
They would threaten the use of force in resisting the ‘unreasonable’ 
demands of the Mughal OflScers. This would, sometimes, result 
in the Mughal Government’s dropping the case in order to retain 
the advantages of the European trade.^ 


NEW LIGHT ON THE RELATIONB OF THE EARLY 
MUGHAL RULERS WITH THEIR NOBILITY 

BY 

Saiyid Nurul Hasan, M, A., 

Lecturer in European History, Lucknow University, 

In considering the relationship between the early Mughal 
rulers and their nobility, it is essential to grasp fully the natoe of 
mediaeval Indian nobility. This is necessary because sometimes even 
in the context of Indian history, the wmrd ‘nobility’ is used in its 
European connotation. 

The mediaeval Indian nobility was fundamentally different 
from the European feudal aristocracy. In Europe, the feudal lord 
was the hereditary owner of land. He kept his own private army 
and was expected to give military aid to the king. The source of 
his political power i. e. land and private army could be inherited by 
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him. His position, therefore, did not depend solely on the good-will 
of the king. 

The Indian noblemen however did not own land, a factor 
which made all the difference. Since they were not the hereditary 
''owners of land they depended for their political position on the 
influence they could wield on the king. That influence itself 
depended primarily on the military importance of individual nobles, 
t. e. on their military utility to the king. Each empire was founded 
as the result of a sort of a military alliance between a group of 
'military leaders (sometimes leaders of tribes, and sometimes of 
heterogeneous groups) and a chief, who was probably the ablest 
amongst them, to put him on the throne. When that chief became 
thue monarch, and the rule of his dynasty was established, the 
revenues of different parts of the country virere assigned to different 
nobles. It was essential for maintenance of the political power 
of that particular group of nobles that the rule of the dynasty 
which it had placed on the throne, should continue. Because, 
whenever, the empire, of one dynasty was overthrown by another 
group of nobles supporting a different dynasty, the entire aristo- 
cracy which was associated with the overthrown dynasty was 
likewise swept off the political arena. For examples, the Afghan 
military leaders had combined to support the Lodis to establish an 
empire in India. But when Ibrahim was defeated and the Mughals 
established their own empire, the bulk of the Afghan nobility did 
not find a place in it. aimilarly after the defeat of Humayun, 
almost all the Mughal nobles lost their positions. Such a pheno- 
menon is almost unimaginable in the history of Europe. 

The absence of the system of landed estates was the result 
of three chief factors— the particular system of economy prevailing 
in India, the tribal nature of the social organisation of the rulers 
. and the laws of Islam. 

The traditionaT system of economy in India hampered the 
growth of the idea of private ownership of land by the landlords. 
The village communities generally, although not explicitly, regarded 
land as communal property. It was assigned by custom to different 
families for cultivation. The noble was, therefore, not the propritor 
of land, but the revenue collector, who also supervised local 
administration and gave military aid to the king. The peasants, 
when they paid revenue, did not do so in recognition of the 
proprietary rights of the nobles. '■ 

The social system of the invaders strengthened this idea. 
The Turks, the Afghans and the Mughals all inherited a tribal 
culture, as a result of which they did not build up the institution 
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of landed private property in India. The law of Mam with its 
strong disapproval of the private ownership in land and its 
conception that all land belongs to God and to the community also 
contributed to discourage the growth of individual ownership of 
productive land by one who did not cultivate it himself. It was. 
because of these factors that the tribal social system of the Turoo- 
Mongols did not break down when it came into contact with the 
agrarian economic system. The peculiar economy of India 
allowed the tribal system to grow. In the absence of landed 
property, the nobles did not become attached to any particular 
tract of land. Their position did not depend on their being in 
control of a particular territory, but on their military capacity. 

The nobles of the early Mughal rulers were military leaders 
of such a type. They had been assigned japfrs and iqtas by Babur 
and Humayun. There were frequent transfers of the jagirs of 
even the most influential nobles by the monarch,^ and in the event 
of the death of a nobleman, his jagirs were assigned to other 
military leaders.-'* Thus the position of the Mughal nobles depended 
on their capacity as military leaders (whether or not of tribes) 
wherever they went and whatever territory they ruled.-* 

In consequence of the considerations described above, there 
acrose an interdependence of the monarch and nobles on each other. 
No monarch could remain on the throne without the support and 
cooperation of his nobles. Similarly, the position of the nobles 
depended on the influence they could wield over the king. 

This interdependence contributed in some measure to another 
social phenomenon —that of conflict between the king and his 
nobles. Since the power of the nobles was ultimately a share of the 
royal power, it could be increased only at the expense of the latter. 
Hence we find that there is a continuous attempt on the part of 
the nobles, once they establish themselves in the country, to 
minimise the control that could be exercised over them by the 
king. The nobles therefore had an almost universal tendency of 
resisting the attempts of the king to become all-powerful. The 
kings on the other hand tried their very best to increase their 
domination over the nobles. . . . , 
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Babur was able to keep under control his, nobles although 
he was socially quite free with them. But in spite of the various 
attempts of Huraayun to increase his prestige and power, he was 
never really able t ’ become politically supreme. Humayun 
inculcated certain peculiar notions of kingly glory and divinity so 

that he might be in a position to raise himself above his nobles. 
The following examples will illustrate this tendency in Humayun’s 
activities. While in Bengal he is said to have put a veil on his 
face so as to create a halo of divinity around himself .5 Jauhar® 
tells us another interesting story which reveals this mentality 
further. While Humayun was retreating from (Jhausa, a noble- 
man, Mir Fakhr Ali, happened to come in front of him. Humayun 
■\yas so enraged that he threatened to punish the noble severely. 
As a counter-part of this desire of Humayun to raise his social 
position, we find some examples showing a desire on his part to 
increase his political strength vis-a-vis the nobles. There is, for 
example, an attempt to re-organise the central government and 
to classify the nobles according to grades. Khwandmir tells us 
how he established four central department“," which was probably 
with a view to exercise some sort of control over the administra- 
tion of various parts of the country by the nobles. All these 
departments were subsequently placed under a sort of prime 
minister (Amir Owais Muhammad being the first incumbent). We 
are also told that some sort of grades v? ere introduced among the 
nobility, which, according to Dr. S. K. Banerji, was the first 
attempt at the organisation of the mansabdari system.® These 
measures were really intended to increase the dependence of the 
nobles on the king. 

But in spite of these efforts, and in spite of the various attempts 
at conciliation made by Humayun,® we find that the nobles were 
trying to become as independent as possible. Eamran, Askari, 
Hindu Beg, almost every governor had grown practically indepen- 
dent, and Humayun was not in a position to exercise any effective 
control over them. Towards the close of the first period of 
HumayuiTs kingship when it appeared that his fortunes were 
on the wane, many of his nobles resorted to acts of disloyalty 
which sometimes even amounted to rebellion.’^® The numerous 


5. Badaoni, Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. I, p. 446, 

6. Tazktvatul Waqiaat. 

7. Qanuni Humayuni. 

8. Dr, 8. K. Banerji, Humayun Badshah, Vol. II, p. 366. 

9. By means of numeroaa gifts, distribution of treasures, permission 
accorded to senior nobles to sit in oourt, inorease in the salary of nobles 
after the first victory over Afghans, attempt to placate Kamran by giving 
Mm Hisar Firo 2 sa, or the increase in the pay ot Askari's officers daring 
retreat from Bengal. A, N and T.W. 

’ - i0< Details may be seen in Dr. Banerji's admirable monograph on 
£lsre atc|a*t4 |sw mcas^les % Refusal of 2ahid Beg to take 
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instances of disloyalty, notwithstanding a few examples of devo* 
tions shown by some nobles to Humayun, amply demonstrate the 
fact that Humayun was not able to exercise as much control oyer 
his nobles as had been exercised by Babur. 

The causes why Humayun was not able to control his nobles 
effectively and receive their full cooperation are following: — 

Firstly, there was the difference between the personality of 
Babur and Humayun. The latter was not able to inspire faith 
and awe in his nobles. His defeats increased the lack of confidence 
in his leadership among his nobles. 

Secondly, the task of Babur was to found an empire. Upon 
his ability to do so depended the wealth and power of the nobles. 
Therefore, the nobles helped him in their own interest. When 
Humayun came to the throne, the initial task of founding the 
Empire had been over. The nobles felt that if they allowed 
Humayun to become too strong, their own political power would 
be jeopardised. Therefore, their own political power would depend, 
they thought, on preventing Humayun from becoming strong.’^ ^ 

' Thirdly, the traditions of the Mughals divided the loyalties 
of the nobles. Although they owed a general loyalty to the ruling 
house, they were not always loyal to any particular individual. 
In the absence of the law of primogeniture and due to the preva- 
lence of the Mongol tradition of dividing the ‘kingdom’ among 
different sons of the ruler, the members of the Timurid family, 
or the Mirzas, felt themselves justified in claiming a sort of equality 
with Humayun.’ These people refused to realise the gravity of 
the .situation, did not unite and “opposed the central government 
not as puppets in the hands of nobles but as prime movers in 
the contest”. 

The disunity among the Mirzas kept the nobility divided. 


up command in Bengal ; the designs of Khusrau Kokultasb, Haji Md. 
Khau and Zahid Beg who joined Nuruddin Md. Mirza and offered the 
throne to Hindal ; the refusal of nobles to rally round Humayun when 
the latter gave the call for battle at Ohausa ( T. IV.) ; persuasion of 
Kamran by Amir Khwaja Kalan to return to Lahore on the eve of the 
battle of Kanauj 1 the unpardonable cowardice shown by nobles during 
the battle of Kanauj (Mirza Haidar, Tankhi-Bashidi)t A, ff., T. W., 

T. M, , 

11. Khusrau Kokultash, Zah'd Beg and Haji Md. actually advised 
Kamran not to go to the aid of Humayun after having crushed the re- 
bellion of Sinial, so as to prevent the Emperor from becoming too strong. 
A. N. 

12. Cf. Division of the Kingdom of Sultan Abu Saeed Mirza* Babvir’s 
grand-father, among bis sons, 
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In order to increase their own political power, groups of nobles 
would some time back up one member of the ruling house, some- 
time the other. The opportunism of the nobler, which was inherent 
in their class due to the characteristic nature of its institution, 

- made them side either with Humayun, or with Askari or with 
Kamran. But they tried their best to support the winning party. 
Even such devotees of Humayun as Yadgar Nasir Mirza, Hindai, 
Kasim Husain Sultan Uzbek, Tardi Beg deserted him at one time 
or the other, while among the oflGicers of Kamran, even a trusted 
follower like Keracha Khan tried to seek favour with Humayun 
when the latter conquered Kabul. 

This excessive opportunism and adventurism among the 
nobles of Humayun’s reign is not wholly un-understand able. The 
nobles had not much landed property and could not bequeath their 
social and political position. There was no guarantee that their 
sons would enjoy the social position won by themselves. Their 
position as well as that of their family could be seriously jeopar- 
dised if the monarchs were unfavourable to them. Therefore they 
considered it prudent not to back up the losing member of the 
ruling family. Defeat tended to disorganise them completely. 

A bye-product of opportunism of the nobles was defeatism, 
t. e. an indecent eagerness to accept defeat in the face of even slight 
difficulty. This was partly accentuated by the absence of territorial 
loyalty among the nobles. The loss of any particular tract of 
land was not vital to their power. They could always hope to 
win it back, or to conquer some other territory instead. And partly 
this tendency of the nobles was encouraged by their peculiar class 
position. In order to build up their class power, they did not give 
Humayun their full cooperation. When, largely due to the lack 
of this cooperation, Humayun suffered defeats, they started 
deserting him. It was only when Humayun’s fortunes definitely 
improved, due to other circumstances, that nobles started flocking 
back to ‘the victorious standards of the world conquering monarch,’ 

Finally, another social phenomenon might have influenced 
the action of Humayun’s nobles in refusing him full cooperation. 
That was the beginning of the decay of the village system. The 
self-sufficient village communities had resisted in the previous 
centuries the attempts of the state to collect revenue, and the 
collection of revenue quite frequently required military expeditions. 
Hence there was a constant use of force, and hence there was 
greater necessity of state support to the nobles. The village 
resistance was now weakening because the decay of the village 
system had begun. This may be judged from two new features. 
Firstly, efforts were being made to collect revenue from the peasants 
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individuaily and not from the headman of the village for the 
village as a whole. This shows that iniyidual cultivation was 
becoming more frequent and communal ties in the village 'v^ere 
breaking down. Secondly, realisation of revenue in moreey instead 
of in kind was becoming more frequent. This shows that there- 
was a generalisation in the use of gold, probably due to the 
increase in trade and commerce and the growth of towns. Gold 
converted the articles produced directly for consumption into 
commodities and it thus established individual cultivation and 
weakened the village system. Since the village system was becoming 
weak the nobles might have started coveting the hereditary 
ownership of land. 

Thus to sum up, the following characteristic features are 
noticeable among the nobles of Humayun: 

They did not possess any hereditary vested interests. They 
were a heterogeneous crowd^^ and could not combine even to 
protect their class interests, and they were imbued with a spirit 
of opportunism and adventurism. Therefore, they were greatly 
dependent on the king for their political position. 

These characteristics led to certain contradictions in the 
class position of the nobles. These contradictions were as follows : 

Since the position of the nobles depended on the King, it was 
necessary that they should support a king who was favourable 
to them. But if the king, as a result of their support, became 
too strong, then their own power would decline (for reasons 
explained above). Hence when they supported the king, they 
strengthened the rival of their own power and dealt a blow to 
their own potential power. 

If on the other hand they did not give the monarch their 
full cooperation so as to secure power for their own class, they 
undermined the very basis of their strength, i. e. if as a result 
of the lack of their cooperation, the ruling dynasty with which 
they were associated were overthrown, then they would also lose 
whatever power they had enjoyed. 

In the days of Humayun these contradictions became very 
acute. The nobles of Humayun did not give the sovereign their 
full cooperation so that the monarch might not become too strong 
for them. When largely as a result of this lack of cooperation, 
and sometimes even of hostility, Humayun started suffering 
defeats, they deserted him even more. The result was that the 
Afghan nobility, which had been displaced by the Mughals, took 


llh Among the nobles of Humayun were Turanis, Iranis, Afghans, 
UzbeXst Mughals and others. 


advantage of this lack of cooperation among the Mughals united 
under Sher Khan and made a bid for the capture of power. They 
suQoeeded in defeating Humayun, and with the latter’s defeat, 
the entire Mughal nobility had to leave India and to seek refuge 
« in Afghanistan. 

This misfortune ma de them realise that it was essential to 
re-establish the Mughal empire in India before they could wield 
any political power. Therefore, they decided to rally round 
Humayun. But they made a final attempt to safeguard their 
political interests by means of a compromise. 

The occasion for this arose in 1550. In that year Humayun 
proposed that all the nobles should take an oath of loyalty to him. 
They were prepared to do so, but Haji Muhammad Khan (who 
very likely represented the general sentiment as he was the leader 
of a group and subsequently became Humayun’s Vakil-i-dar) 
demanded that “His Majesty should likewise take an oath that 
whatever we, his well wishers recommend for his interest, he will 
consent to perform. Hindal objected to this ‘insolence’ on the 
part of a ‘servant’ but Humayun took the oath. 

This, compact, if it may by so called, marks an interesting 
development in Indian Constitutional History. It was an attempt 
on the part of the monarch as well as the nobles to resolve the 
crisis. The nobles, by taking the oath, recognised that unless the 
Mughal monarchy were established, Mughal nobility could not 
have any ^wer ; while the king, if he had to reign, must give full 
consideration to the wishes of his nobles. 

There is every reason to believe that Humayun tried to act 
up to his promise. Whenever his nobles insisted on anything he 
generally accepted their advice against his own wishes, e. g. his 
giving up of the project of invading Kashmir, or the punishment 
meted out to Kamran. Humayun even reprimanded Akbar when 
nobles complained about the prince.^® 

On return to India, Humayun tried to give a constitutional 
form to his promise. He planned to divide his empire into a 
number of autonomous provinces each under a governor. The Kang 
himself would r ot have a force of more than 12,000, The King 


15. A. A., Vol. I, p. 302. 
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was to stay at various centres by turns to keep up the unity of 
the Empire without reducing the autonomy of the subadarsd’’ 

This plan was (n tended to provide a solution of two important 
problems ; (a) The conflict between the central government and^ 
the nobles; and, (6) the continuous attempt on the part of the* 
provinces, backed up by their provincial vested interests to be free 
from an overpowering and dominating All-India centre. 

But this entire scheme, including the promise given by 
Humayun to I’espect the wishes of a united nobility failed. The 
reasons of its failure were,; Firstly, the death of Humayun. 
Secondly, the presence of serious external dangers to the infant 
Mughal state, which demanded greater centralisation and the 
presence of a strong monarch. Thirdly, the serious conflict among 
the nobles . themselves. Fourthly, the growth of trade and 
commerce .which tended to unify different parts of north India. 
And, lastly, the dominating personality of Akbar which could 
never tolerate such a compromise. He established a strong 
monarchy which made nobility completely subservient to itself. 

Thus, the relationship between Babur and Humayun with 
their nobles reveals the inherent contradictions of the early 
Mughal nobility, and the fact that if it wanted to maintain its 

social position, it had to surrender its political power, 
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EARLY PAINTING OF ASSAM 
BY 

PROfESSOB BIBINCHI KUMAB BARUA, Gauhati. 

Summary. 

Earliest pictorial engravings are met with in the copper- 
plate grants issued by the Eamarupa kings of the 10th to 12th 
century A, D. 

The Vaisnavite movement of the 14th century brought about 
an unprecedented intellectual awakening in Assam in the fields 
of poetry, art and painting. Religious manuscripts were begun 
to be illustrated under the fostering care of the Vaisnavite 
monasteries. 

Two illustrated manuscripts of the Dasama skanda of the 
Bhagavata Burma are found ; one of them dated about 1539 A. D. 


IT. A. if., p. 356. 



Anadi Patan is another beautifully illustrated manuscript of the 
period. . 

- Under the A horn’s patronage, both the religious and secular 
paintings began to flourish. Gita Oovinda, poetical rendering in 
' Assamese of Jayadeva’s work was sumptuously illustrated by the 
orders of the Ahom king, sometime between 1696- 1T14 A. D. 

Ananda Lahari, a Sakta text was illustrated sometime between 
1717-1744. The manuscript of Lava-Kushar Yuddha of the same 
period, is full of war pictures. 

Among secular manuscripts, Hastividyarnava, a book on 
elephantology is a masterpice of Indian painting. The book was 
illustrated by two Mahomedan painters in 1734 . 

(Characteristics of these illustrations, and their relations with 
Gujarati and Bengali paintings of the period will be discussed in 
the paper. . Folios of the manuscripts will be shown.) 


Section V 
Modern India 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS ' 

BY 

DB. Bisheswar Prasad, D. Litt., University of Allahabad. 
Friends, 

lam grateful to you for the honour you have done me 
by asking me to preside over this section. I am fully 
conscious of my limitations and I crave your indulgence 
if I fail to perform my task to your satisfaction. My duty 
is to serve the Indian History Congress and it is not for 
me to question the capacity in which my services are 
required. 

It is customary for the President to review the work 
done. I will, however, confine myself to a survey of the 
main problems of research in the history of this period. 

Two important movements mark out the history of 
modern India, the expansion of British dominion and the 
rise of nationalism. In the early stages we are faced with 
the rapid progress of the British empire till it succeeds in 
enveloping the whole country within its folds. In the later 
stages more and more prominently comes to our view the 
rising tide of a nationalism which seeks expression through 
a democratic self-governing India. The story of these two 
mighty processes makes up the history of modern India. 
The task of the historian, on the one hand, is to probe into 
the factors which made British conquest possible, and on 
the other hand to analyse the many streams which have 
united to form the channel of nationalism and have helped 
to swell its current. 

British sway over India has not been merely political. 
It has reacted on every aspect of the life of our community. 
The conquest has not only led to the ousting or subjugating 
of the many independent states which had emerged on the 
decline of the Mughal Empire, but has effected a far-reaohw 
ing transformation in the social, economic and cultural 
life of the country. The new administrative system has 
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disrupted the foundations of our social structure, the educa- 
tional system ha brought about a cultural revolution and 
ther economic policy has brought changes of great magnitude 
in the commercial, industrial and agricultural pursuits of 
"^the people. Above all, the fact of foreign rule has consider- 
ably affected the psychology of the governed and has 
shaken the very moral foundations of the community.^ It 
will be possible to account for the immensity of these 
changes and the seismic effects of European contact if we 
^ examine the nature of political confusion and socio-economic 
chaos which prevailed in the eighteenth century, and from 
which have flowed the rapid expansion of British dominion 
and its attendant consequences. 

The surging tide of foreign dominion prompted 
resistance by the organised territorial sovereignties, but 
when they were swept away, the opposition was taken up 
by the people, so that by the end of the nineteenth century 
a vast popular agitation for national independence developed. 
This national movement grew out of the clash between 
the British and Indian political and economic systems. 
It has been one comprehensive effort for emancipation 
economic, social, religious and cultural from the dead- 
weight of imperialism. Its main object has been the 
establishment of a free democratic state. It has also 
stimulated a renaissance which aims at the purging of 
the Indian culture of exotic influences which checked its 
growth and mutilated its form. The importance, therefore, 
of this renaissance, of this resistance to an all absorbing 
alien domination, is considerable for a historian whose 
duty it will be to analyse the content of this movement, 
and trace the .sources of its main currents. 

It must be painfully admitted that so far the work 
done in Modern Indian history has not touched even the 
fringe of this vast problem and has failed to interpret 
the character of these mighty conflicts. The pioneers of 
modern historical research were some Englishmen of great 
erudition and scholarship, but who were interested in 
painting an artistic picture of the glories of British achieve- 
ment. Some of them have been unhesitating critics of 
their corapatriots, but on the whole the English historians 
have tried to seek moral justification for British hold over 
IhdiaV .. Mdst ingenuously they have tried to establish the 
stated by Montgdbary-'Martim “Just as, in the 
Ahtoal #cirld. ^ existence results in the 

; _ hf 'tha' fittest,” a'd fh thSi’. great struggle' of ' nations, 
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does the fittest also survive.” And they have without a 
moment’s hesitation as8um_ed “the superior fitness of the 
Englishman, whioli gives him the moral right to displace 
these 200 and odd millions of inferior people." They have 
claimed their “moral right” by declaring that England * 
fulfils her “moral duties towards her inferior subjects.” 
Occasionally one comes across some trenchant criticism of 
the actions of English administrators here, but excepting 
such propagandist pamphlet literature of the earlier days, 
impartial objective treatment of modern Indian history 
from British writers is seldom available. Generally, they 
have narrated the achievements of individual governors, 
and military officers, who were their heroes, and whose 
policy and doings they have sought to gloss over. This 
subordination of history to political purpose has prevented 
them from attempting an objective treatment of the 
multitudinous problems of modern Indian history. So far 
as Indian scholars are concerned, the study of the modern 
period is still in its stage of infancy. Stray works have 
appeared so far, either on some isolated aspects of administra- 
tion or on some rulers of provincial states. Work, however, 
is progressing and new sources of information are being 
discovered to illumine the dark corners of our recent 
history. Yet wide fields remain unexplored, various 
problems seek solution, and diverse aspects require careful 
examination. 

The new political role of the East India Company in 
the middle of the eighteenth century has found many 
historians and considerable literature is available on the 
exploits of Clive, Warren Hastings and other early architects 
of Company’s territorial sovereignty. But similar care 
has not been given to the contemporary political develop- 
ment and inter-state relationships in India which opened 
the way for British hold over some of its territories. The 
politics of northern India centring in the competition for 
influence and control over the effete Emperor of Delhi, 
and the contest for supremacy between the Hawab of Oudh, 
the Rohellas, the Jats and the Marathas culminating in 
the emergence of Mahadji Sindia as the chief controller 
of the Delhi throne and jealous intrigues of the' English 
have not yet been fully studied by scholars. They are of 
fascinating interest to the student of modern history, for 
in Delhi was set the stage for subsequent expansion of 
British dominions. Nor has sufficient energy been spent 
on the study of the aims and policies of Balaji Baji Rao, 
Madho Rao, Mahadaji Sindia and Nana Fadnis, whic^ 
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will explain the rise and fall of the Ma rath a confederacy 
and the causes of the ultimate overthrow of Maratha 
supremacy by the British. It is a pity that the great 
Maratha statesman, Mahadji, has not yet found an adequate 
r historian, and Nana Fadnis has not been deemed worthy 
of scientific study. A clear undersanding of Delhi politics 
and thorough analysis of the relations established by 
Mabadji and his successor with the states of Raj putana 
and other parts of Northern India and a complete study of the 
mutual relations of Maratha chiefs are necessary to account 
for the sudden collapse of Maratha resistance to British 
power and the rapid establishment of Company’s supremacy 
in the days of Wellesley. We have yet to learn fully of 
the character of the Maratha confederacy, particularly 
the precise nature of central authority which kept the 
various units together and cemented their unity. Light 
has yet to be thrown on the reasons of the inefficacy of 
this system to prevent the rise of centrifugal tendencies 
which destroyed the last Indian attempt to establish a 
united central authority. The history of these fateful 
years of the later eighteenth century calls for careful 
investigation and research 

The expansion of British Empire in the nineteenth 
century is another subject of engrossing interest. The 
career of the last of the Peshwas and the absorption of 
his territories inter British Dominion have been treated 
byDr. P. 0. G-upta and Dr. M. S. Mehta in their books. 
But the whole course of British advance into the north-east 
and north-west involving the annexation of. Assam and 
Burma on the one side and the expansion of the Company’s 
dominions upto the Indus on the other is awaiting examina- 
, tion. The historian must find an explanation of the collapse 
of the Punjab and Sind kingdoms and determine the motives 
of imperial policy which prompted interest in Afghanistan 
and the other north-western regions. He has also to 
account for Dalhousie’s annexations. To what extent was 
the urge for more territories influenced by the new economic 
aihbitions of Britain ? Whether the British steam roller 
was directed by the instinct of preservation or it was the 
result of • greed for dominion and lust of power? These 
questions have yet to be answered. In this connection 
reference may be made to the foreign or north-western 
frontier policy throughout the nineteenth century which 
has not yet attracted the •^ attention of any Indian historian, 
r The “Rpssian bogey” born of the central Asian question 
, in -aU its naked reality, and without 
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prejudice, the bases of British frontier policy have to be 
determined which led to two major wars with Afghanistan 
and mumerous struggles in the tribal zone. These problems 
are of intimate interest to our nation, and will, if carefully ^ 
studied, portray European imperialism in one of its most 
important sectors. 

It is quite natural for us to be inquisitive about the 
attitude of Indian people to the growing expansion of 
British Empire here. In these days of growing national 
consciousness people are eager to know whether the British - 
had an unimpeded triumph over the lands of India or any 
resistance was offered to their dominion. They have a right 
to know the character and extent of this resistance. The 
histories so far written have discreetly ignored this aspect. 

In addition to the opposition of the rulers of Mysore, the 
Marathas and other organised states, either individually 
or collectively, which forms a stirring episode of our history, 
stray references may be gleaned from the narratives and 
records of the period which give' glimpses of the abortive 
attempts for organising an united opposition to the alien 
intruder. In his recently published book, “The Last Peshwa”, 
Dr. P. C. Gupta has hinted at the various intrigues for 
freeing Baji Eao and restoring him to his lost gaddi, 

Pt. Bisheshwarnath Reu in his new book “Glories of 
Marwar” has quoted correspondence of Ranjit Singh which 
shows the attitude of the Indian rulers at the time. The 
efforts of Pratap Singh of Satara which cost him his throne, 
are indication of the feelings of the Princes. But more 
numerous are the references to the heroic opposition of the 
Zamindars and other local chiefs in the North-western 
provinces or the risings of the jagirdars in the Maratha 
country or Poligars in South India which made smooth 
progress of British administration impossible. How far 
this local resistance was related to the opposition of the 
Indian states and what was the measure of its vigour and 
extent and to what degree wa.s it connected with the com- 
plex upheaval, known as the Mutiny, are questions which 
scientific research in the records of this period alone will 
be able to answer satisfactorily. The history and causes 
of the Mutiny are an important quest for the historian. 
Unfortunately no Indian historian has yet considered this 
episode as a subject worthy of his serious study. The origin 
of the subsequent national movement will remain shrouded 
in darkness without a clear analysis of the many trends of 
the Mutiny. 

There is one more subject which calls for immediate 
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attention by the students of modern history. It is the 
development of British policy towards the Indian states. 
L«e Warner’s unscientific account still -holds the field on 
this important problem. Quite arbitrarily he classifies the 
periods of its growth and gives fanciful nomenclature to 
them. His study as well as that of others, both Indian 
and European, is based largely on an analysis of the Treaties, 
engagements and sanads and is therefore a juristic inter- 
pretation. But every student of history knows that a picture 
drawn from this source alone is quite incomplete. We 
have to form our conclusions by reference to the actual 
<praotice, for which a scrutiny of the records of the Govern- 
ment of India, residency papers a nd the unopened archives 
of the Indian states is necessary. Happily there is no 
dearth ol material, published and unpublished, on this . 
important topic. An examination of the practice in Bengal 
in the early days and the analysis of the character of control 
exercised over Oudh long before Wellesley, will reveal that 
his system of Subsidiary Alliance was no new development 
but merely an application of the earliar experience gained 
in Bengal and Oudh, to the Indian states, generally. Elements 
of later development are inherent in the subsidiary system, 
and the evolution of paramountcy merely revealed its latent 
potentialities. Lord Hasting’s application of that system 
has received attention at the hands of Dr. M. S. Mehta, but 
the no less important regime of Bentinck wherein the theory 
of suzerainty was restated remains completely neglected. 
The developments, in theory and practice, in the days of 
Dalhousie, and the open assertion of Paramountcy involving 
loyalty and obedience to the crown, as well as the later 
manifestations of the implications of paramountcy demand 
close investigation and scientific approach. Much of the 
material for the later period remains hermetically sealed 
at present, but even limited sources of information which 
are available in the Imperial Record Department, or have 
been published as Parliamentary Papers etc. will consider- 
ably help in forming conclusions of abiding interest. 

The modern period is not merely an age of destruction 
and disintegration, it is a peried of great constructive 
activity which will remain the foundation of our future 
national life. Numerous forces contributed to the release of 
a vast store of creative energy which galvanised the rise 
of a multilateral movement for freedom. In its political 
aspect it aimed at substituting democratic parliamentary 
government of the Indian people for bureaucratic adminis- 

Loadon, In its economic and cultural 
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aspects it was directed at making the country economically 
independent and culturally free from the incubus of foreign 
domination. A ’study of this comprehensive movement > 
in all its ramifications is a subject worthy of the best 
historical talent. • 

Many problems at present baffie the student. Soon 
after the Mutiny comes prominently to view a sturdy cons- 
titutional agitation for political and administrative reforms. 

It soon grows in dimension and by the end of the century 
it is accompanied by a secret, violent subversive effort-. - 
which seeks to uproot the bureaucracy. What are the 
bases of this national protest and to what date should >ts 
* origins be traced ? Is it possible to integrate it with the 
pre-Mutiny resistance against British rule? To what 
extent was the incentive provided by the cultural renaissance 
of the nineteenth century ? Or is the truth to be found 
in relating it to the , Benthamite Philosophy which largely 
inspired the administrative and political measures of the 
British Government at the time ? What is the contribution 
of the new English educated commanity and how far did 
the political movement merely express its ambitions ? 
These and kindred questions can find their answer only in 
a critical examination of the politico-socio-economic hisWy 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is not necessary to take serious notice of the opinion 
that history cannot take cognizance of recent movements 
for which adequate material is not available. It is true 
that the Government will not for some time throw open its 
records which will shed light on its policy towards popular 
aspii'ations and agitations. But Government records are 
not the only source of information. Considerable and volu- 
minous literature exists which includes published papers 
of the Government, writings of the leaders of the people 
and periodical literature, and it will easily yield to critical 
analysis and scientific investigation. 

An equally important subject for research is the 
character and development of the literary and artistic 
renaissance which unfolds itself in the last century. A 
number of authoritative works on the history of literature 
of various provincial languages have been so far published. 

But the historian is not so much interested in the changes 
in literary style or technique or literary works. For him 
the main object is to trace the influence of historical 
developments and significant events on the content and style . 
of literary productions and to find out how far literature 
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represents the spirit of the age and aspirations and feel- 
ings of the people. The same holds good for art. Scien- 
tific treatises on art and literature of the modern period are 
a gf eat desideratum. For is not the sudden revival of art 
,and literature in the nineteenth century a phenomenon of 
great significance and considerable magnitude ? 

Closely allied with these manifestations of national 
energy is the mighty movement of religious reform which 
seeks to transform the whole conception and form of the 
^ religious life of the community. Is it not necessary for a 
student of history to enquire why, and impelled by what 
forces, in every religion a wave of reform directed at the 
eradication of medieval superstition and purging the faith 
of all exotic influence rises simultaneously and reformers 
begin preaching similar gospel ? Will historical criticism 
support the claim of foreign missionaries that the impact 
of Christianity provided the needed incentive for religious 
progress and that earlier movements like Brahmo Samaj 
were largely Hinduised versions of the nineteenth century 
Christianity ? Is there not discernible a strain of unity 
running through all the new faiths, Brahmosamaj, Arya 
Samaj and host of others, Hindu and Muslim alike, and is 
not that directly derivable from the manifest religious 
activity of the preceding centuries ? If this view is sup- 
ported by facts will not the dogma of foreign Christian 
influence on India’s religious reformation be seen in its 
proper perspective. Though histories of the various move- 
ments are happily being written, yet a comprehensive 
survey of the religious reform activity in its proper histori- 
cal setting is still lacking. 

In this connection another problem attracts our 
notice, namely the growth of communal solidarity- How 
far back in history do its roots go ? The eighteenth century 
inherited the process of cultural blending social integration 
and politico-economic fusion of the two communities, 
Hindus and Muslims, and continued it further. The 
common following of many religious sects which had 
their origin in that period and the similarity of their 
beliefs indicate interpenetration of religious thought among 
the people. Sharp differences in their soical life and 
cultural pursuits were being rapidly rounded. Diplomatic 
« relations and economic collaboration did not rest on religious 
distinctions. Culturally a common system was evolving. 
, Every student of eighteenth century history is impressed 
. ^ development. Yet the process got 



reversed in the nineteenth century when about its close a 
great socio-political chasm divided them. What social, 
religious and political factors are answerable for it 4s a 
problem for the investigator. ^ 

Dr. Datta last year rightly emphasised the importance 
of the history of the people and pleaded for the study of 
social history. It is a sign of the infant stage of our 
historical scholarship that excepting P. N. Bose's haphazard 
early pioneer attempt to trace the history of Hindu 
Civilisation under British Rule written in the early ninetees 
of the last century, the attention of historians has not 
been to this subject. There is no dearth of material 
for such a study, particularly because a host of European 
travellers, missionaries, officers and officer’s wives have 
left accounts of their wanderings and impressions of their 
observations during, their long sojourn in this land. The 
information gleaned from them must be supplemented and 
tested by a critical study of the literary sources and 
a,rchival records which are available in vast quantities. 
The revenue reports of the Governments are copiously 
replete and meticulously exact in the range of their 
information on this subject. The social heritage and the 
effect of the new ideas and environments and more 
positively of the Government’s administrative measures 
on it are subjects demanding enquiry. 

Nor can I omit to mention the importance of the 
study of economic history of this age for which ample 
material is available in the Blue Books and records of the 
Government of India and Provincial governments, besides 
contemporary periodical and non-official literature. The 
intimate connection between the land-revenue system, tariff 
regulations, fiscal policy, transport developments and the 
prosperity and poverty of the people cannot be gainsaid. 
But curiously enough our studies in this region are so 
imperfect that the age old controversy with regard to 
the incidence of land taxation and its relation to famines 
or the responsibility of the British Government for the 
decay of indigenous industries, among many others, are 
still live issues, It is necessary to imporve upon Mr. R. 0. 
Dutt’s Economic History, which, with all its merits of a 
pioneer attmept, lacks scientific precision and comprehensive 
approach. It is difficult to be_ content with Baden Powell’s 
Land Systems of India, which though admirably suitable 
as a guide for revenue officers, hardly satisfies the historian. 
It is unnecessary to refer to other works of similar nature 
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whether they deal with revenue system, railways, irrigation 
or even commerce and industry, which present the 
appearance of gazzeteers or partisan re'i)orts. I wish to 
take this opportunity of impressing upon my fellow workers 
%he supreme importance of devoting our energies and 
attention to the economic aspects of our national life which 
have been considerably affected by the contact of India 
with the outside world. 

History of the connection between European develop- 
ments, Britain’s chapging foreign policy and domestic 
needs with administrative and political changes in India 
equally needs the attention of the historians. 

While adequate attention has not been given to the 
pre-Mutiny period, the history of our country under the 
so-called Crown rule has suffered even more from indiffer- 
ence. Indian scholars have not yet mustered sufficient 
courage to tackle the comparatively recent age. English 
writers have either produced biographies of Viceroys, 
governors and military commanders, or written memoirs 
and accounts coloured by the prejudices of the time. The 
result is that the entire range of administrative experi- 
ments and departmental reorganisations, or of the subtle 
political devices to meet the constitutional demands remain 
unexplored and unexamined. Even subjects like local-self- 
government, development of legislature, scope and extent* 
of central authority and control from London, trend towards 
federation, structure of provincial and local administration, 
police and judiciary etc. have not yet been tackled. I need 
not emphasise the importance of the reign of satraps like 
Lytton and Curzon, or the experiments in forward policy 
in the time of Lytton, Lansdowne and Elgin, which call 
for the earnest attention of a scientific historian. I do not 
under-estimate the difficulties and handicaps in his way, 
particularly the drawback of not being sure of treading 
on solid ground of official records which the Government 
of India and the Provincial Governments have not yet seen 
their way to make available beyond 1880 for research. More 
efforts are needed to exert pressure on the Government to 
make ite records available to the year 1909 at least. Never- 
theless, the lack of unpublished records is largely compen- 
sated by the vast volume of published official papers, reports, 
and findings of the enquiry commissions and the varied 
Jn^jalfh of non-official literature. 

There is one more aspect to which I shall invite jyour 
histmriea 'are an important aid, to^ the 
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construction of national history. They give colour to the 
otherwise drab and dull record of general events. But 
except for Prof. ‘Srinivasaohari’s admirable History of 
Madras and the histories of the local dynasties of Madura, . 
Tanjore etc. written under his guidance, I do not believe 
this subject has yet caught the imagination of the younger 
scholars. In every province, there are cities or families 
the study of whose history will easily recompense the labours 
of any scholar. In this connection I have to point out the 
lack of histories of even a large number of Indian States, 
particularly of Rajputana, Oantral India and the Punjab, 
which have played no mean part in the events of the past' 
two centuries, and without a correct appreciation of which 
much of our history will remain enigmatic. May I hope 
that scholars in the states will take up this subject and 
fully utilise the state archives which perhaps for long will 
remain closed to the outside world. I further hope that 
the Universities will set their research scholars to the in- 
vestigation of local history of their neighbourhood a nd thus 
bring to light a large field of hitherto unexposed history 
of the nation. For this purpose local records, traditions and 
manuscripts etc. in private and official custody will have 
to be ransacked and fully utilised. 

I have taken a great deal of your time in surveying 
the vast field of historical research which awaits the magic 
touch of historian. 1 have purposely avoided reference 
to the work already accomplished, which I have no hesita- 
tion in affirming does credit to the writers, for I wanted 
to essay the extent of the unexplored region in the hope of 
inviting the energies of younger scholars to these fields. 
I shall now with your permission say a few words about 
the way of approach and the need for effort in quest of fresh 
sources and of availability for research of the material 
hitherto out of bounds to the scholar. 

Till recently people believed “that the central focus of 
man’s attention, in current affairs and historical study 
alike, should be the state, its fortunes and misfortunes.” 
And because the destiny of the state was generally governed 
by the actions of individuals, kings, ministers, governors, 
generals etc., a record of their doings was considered to be 
the main purpose of history. This view has greatly in- 
fluenced the writers of histories of our country, particularly 
of the modern period, and still seems to haunt them, for 
they are prone to weave the story round a central figure, 
a Governor-General or provincial chief. The victories c€ 
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Olive, the administrative acts of Warren Hastings, the con- 
quests of Wellesley and Hastings, or the stirring episodes of 
Hyder’s life and the brilliant achievements of Madho Eao 
Peshwa have been painted by them. But these no longer 
satisfy the present generation which rightly believes that 
“the central focus of attention should be society, not the 
state.” It calls for a new approach. And if the -role of 
history is of “a maker of nations” and their “inspirer”, 
the importance of the history of the people, of our society 
and its institutions in the modern period cannot be too much 
emphasised in the present condition of our nation. Nevins 
says, “The work of historians will be nsost read when men 
are roused to a sense of their own dignity, when great events 
wake them to their most serious and responsible temper.” 
That stage has now been attained by our people. In these 
days of national awakening full truth which is the only real 
truth” is what they demand. Will historians fulfil the need ? 

We must not foregt that history is not narrative, a 
mere chronicle of events. The task of the historian is 
not “the mere recital of a series of facts and events, but 
their arrangement in a pattern which illustrates some 
underlying truth.” A historical work is “important 
by virtue of its ideas; that is its interpretation. While 
p,nalysis of historical evidence is an important process, the 
synthesis or interpretation is a much more vital element.” 
Great ingenuity, industry and judgment are required in 
collecting all the authentic and relevant facts, which have 
tOi be assorted and classified and explanation of their 
significance set out. But the historian’s work does not end 
there. He must synthecise his material so as to 
discover some dominant idea, “some concept which 
governs the whole of it.” Unfortunately many of our 
scholars have failed to get beyond the primary, stage of 
analysis and are generally Ibst in the wood of multitudinous 
events’ and minute details gleaned from ofldcial records. 
Their vision becomes narrow and they are unable to rise 
above the thickets they are exploring to realise “the trend 
of the terrain— the significance of the valley, or the 
mountain range of which the thickets area part.” It will 
continue to be so till official records remain our sole basis 
of information, and accounts of official doings and individual 
events our main purpose. We must not forget, however, 
that the history of India; is one continuous story of the 
many vicissitudes of the life of the Indian society. Every 
, event has value only as it is integrated in this general 
olthingISBiwiian. ; , ../.u 
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The central fact of modern Indian history is the 
impact of the west upon India— a powerful soeio-econmic 
and politico-cultui;al conflict. No other basis of interpreta- 
tion iS) therefore, possible but that of explaining events 
with reference to this all important motif of our history. 
English historians have been apt to consider events from 
the point of view of the interest of their Empire. Their 
histories, therefore, must in the nature of things be biassed 
and lacking in objectivity. A similar but contrary trend 
is discernible in many histories written by Indians which 
go under the name of j national histories. But the task of 
a scientific historian is to examine events in the light of 
their reaction on Indian society as a whole, of their effect 
upon the destiny of the people and the development of 
their institutions. This is the only real criterion of 
historical judgment and all our criticism must conform to 
it. National history, if this phrase has any meaning, can 
imply merely the history of Indian people written with 
reference to the total development of their social, economic, 
cultural and political life. . 

Modern historical work rests upon the basis of books, 
whether manuscript or printed, public archives and collec- 
tions of private papers. A critical and exhaustive study of 
political transactions is not possible until G-overnment 
documents are available. Similarly the role of personalities 
in any movement or conflict can be examined only with 
the aid of letters, memoranda and diaries of individual 
leaders. Modern Governments of Europe and America have 
done a great deal in collecting, arranging and throwing 
open their official records. The Government of England by 
creating the Public Record Office in 1833 established a 
central repository for archives which was open to all students 
of the past. Moreover the Parliament had appointed a 
Record Commission in 1800 whose duty it was to examine 
records, publish lists of documents and make calendars. 
When it ceased work in 1849, the Queen appointed a Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts to enquire as to 
the existence of private manuscripts and papers. Similarly 
noteworthy are the French national archives in the Hotel 
de Soubisse at Paris, the German Reichsarchiv at Potsdam 
and the national archives at Berme and the Hague even 
in the smaller countries like Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands. The recent construction of the National Archives 
Building of the United States at a cost of 12 million dollars 
has provided a monumental home for the records of that 
country. The facilities available to a student there were 
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tecorded in the first Archivist as follbws : “These beautiful 
“Search Rooms” well lighted, air-conditioned and furnished 
wi^h comfortable desks and chairs are provided for the use 
of students. Around the walls of these rooms is open 

• shelving for approximately 50,000 books, If he 

wants this material copied by other methods than pen or 
typewriter, reproductions can be made for him by photo, 
stating, photographing, microfilming or multilithing pro- 
cesses.” These governments have also extended aid to 
historical study by publishing historical texts-chronicles, 
annals, collections of letters etc. and selections from their 
pfficial records particularly for the formative periods of 
national life. Who is not familiar with Vom Stein’s $■ 
enterprise, the Monuments Germaniae Historica which 
had attained its 1*2 5th volume by 1925, or Guizot’s plan of 
collecting unpublished documents in French history, the 
first volume of which was published in 1836 and whose 
work was taken up in 1881 by the Oomitades Travaux 
Historiques et Scientifiques which has published more than 
300 volumes. The Monuments Historia Patriae of Italy, | 
the publications of the Archeographical Commission (1835) j 
of Russia which had published the old Muscovite chronicles | 

or the Royal Academy of History of Spain and Royal | 

Historical Commission of Belgium or the famous Rolls j 

Series of England, before the last war, are a testimony to j: 

the efforts of European governments to promote the study . 

of historical records. Learned societies and enterprising - 

publishers have also rendered substantial help in this ; 

direction. The names of Camden Society of London, 
Hakluyt Society and Pipe Rolls Society are remarkable. • 

Their united labour of providing source materials for i 

historical study has resulted in the collection of official » 

papers, manuscripts, letters, diaries etc., the publication | 

of lists, calendars and volumes of documents, and the editing J 

of annals and chronicles. I 

But very limited progress in this direction has been ^ 

made in our country in spite of the vast wealth of historical I 

sources, which include the records of the Anglo-Indian | 

government, the valuable collections of official papers and | 

records in the Indian States and a large mass of private | 

papers, official documents, and periodical literature in the | 

possession of individuals. Yet even the records of the I 

British Indian Government are not available at one central | 

plaee in India and no effort has been made to secure the I 

' Indian records or their edfdes from Londdn, Lisbon, Paris I 

Leyden. 'The Imperial Record Department does not I 
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contain the records of the earlier days for which a student 
has to look up to Madras and Calcutta. Many valuable 
papers still lie soattered in a state of comparative neglept in " 
the district courts, divisional commissioner’s offices, resi- 
dencies, and High Courts. Not all the Provincial govern- 
ments have organised record rooms. Repeated demands for 
the centralisation of pre-Mutiny papers in the United 
Provinces, Bihar or Bengal have met with little encourage, 
ment from those local governments. Only a few Indian 
States have yet realised the value of establishing proper. 
Record offices, which may be open to research students. 
This diffussion of the source material and its non-avail- 
ability for purposes of research have been potent factors in 
the slow progress of our historical study. There is need of 
establishing a central repository of archives, which will 
treasure the vast mass of historical sources _and cultural 
heritage of the nation. Then alone can historical research 
proceed effectively. The records should be centralised in 
the Imperial Record Department which should become the 
National Archive, and all papers bearing on the story 
of the nation should be separated from the records of merely 
local or provincial interest which might continue to remain 
in the Provincial or State Record offices. The scandal of 
district courts possessing historical records must imme- 
diately cease. To this National Archive should be attached 
a National Library similar to the British Museum or the 
Bibliotheque Nationals. 

The Imperial Record Depa'rtment has opened its records 
only upto the year 1880 for bonafide research. It has also 
adopted a scheme of indexing its papers and publishing 
selections of some of the earliar records. The publication of 
selections from Records, or Calendars of Persian Corres- 
pondence, and the recent scheme of publishing correspond- 
ence between London and Fort William and some other 
papers relating to the eighteenth century are healthy begin- 
nings in the right direction. Yet much remains to be done. 
The series commenced by Forrest of Selections from State 
Papers in the Political Department should be continued 
further so as to cover the important periods of W ellesley, 
Hastings or Bentinck and Dalhousie, Selections from papers 
in other departments, particularly Revenue, Public Works, 
and Finance will greatly help the study of administrative 
development. The time has also arrived when the records 
upto 1919 should be available for research. When confidential 
and current records have been separated there is no purpose 
in restricting access to the historical records till 1880 only. 
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The example of the governments of Madras and Bombay 
in publishing some of their most important records relating 
to the earlier period, such as the Madras Old records or 
Selection^ from the Peshwa’s Daftar or Poona Residency 
Papers, ought tc: be emulated by other provincial govern- 
ments in order to bring to light the records maintained 
by them. More effort has to be made for the discovery of 
private papers. The scheme of Regional Surveys sponsored 
by the Indian Historical Records Commission must be 
pushed forth with vigor by the governments, learned societies, 
"universities and private individuals. It is the duty of the 
Gpvernment here to set apart adequate funds for the publi- 
cation, editing and calendaring of historical texts, chroni- 
cles, official papers, private letters, diaries etc. The publi- 
cation of this valuable source material will greatly stimulate 
historical study. The ladian History Congress should con- 
sider whether it should not now undertake this work and 
prepare a plan for coordinating the publication of source 
material between the governments and learned associations. 

Apart from official documents, there is extensive 
literature particularly of the nineteenth century, which is 
awaiting scrutiny. The periodical literature of that time is 
a considerable source of information. I may here -refer to 
the valuable work being done by Mr. Kasim All Sajan Lai 
in bringing to light the Urdu newspapers of the mid- 
nineteenth century. Similar newspapers in other languages 
should be tackled by oth.er scholars. So far very few 
private diaries, or chronicles have been discovered or pub- 
lished. The letiers of the Indian leaders also require search. 
This work can be undertaken by learned societies, and the 
work of Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal or Bangiya 
Sahitya Samiti should give stimulus to others. Only by an 
earnest nation-wide drive can our sources of modern history 
be brought to light and saved from destruction which unfor- 
tunately has been the fate of so many. Our efforts in these 
directions will blaze the path for others. 

The last two centuries are the great formative period 
of our national life. A correct history of our society, its 
institutions and vicissitudes will lay the solid foundation 
of our future progress. Indian historians have a sacred 
duty to perform. Their mission is to inspire the nation 
and direct its path to a glorious future. Only by their 
scientific attitude a,nd devotion to truth will they justify 
. i«eirrole* ■ 


A SUMMARY OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH DISPUTES 
IN BENGAL DURING THE ADMINISTRATION ^ 

OF CARTIER (DECEMBER, 1769— 

APRIL, 1772). " 

BY . 

Nani Gopal Choudhuri, M. A. 

Before the Battle of Plassey (1757) the Nawab was the 
supreme i-uler in the country and both the English and the French 
lived side by side in Bengal on equal footing. But after the 
battle the English became the de-facto ruler and the Nawab 
became a mere figure-head. Consequently . the French lost their 
former status of equality with the English in the Country. 
Moreover by the Treaty of Paris (1763) the military power of the 
French was crushed and hence they could not resist the English 
aggression. 

Many commercial and political disputes arose between the 
English and the French. In Chandella the French factory was 
demolished at the instigation of the English and this shows that 
the English did not look upon the extension of the French Commerce 
with favour. In Ceded as well as in Diwani Lands the French found 
difficulty in realising the money advanced to the weavers who 
were given protection by the English. 

Some political disputes also occurred between the two 
nationalities which called for an interpretation of the International 
Law. Once an English regiment entered into the French territory 
of Chandannagar despite, it was alleged, the resistance given by 
the French guards at the gate. A Court Martial was instituted by 
the English to decide the case. But the French questioned the 
authority of this Court to decide such a case. On another 
occasion a French ship anchored at Budge-Budge where the 
English had a fort. The English doubted whether the French 
possessed under the Treaty of Paris (1763) any right of anchoring 
ships in front of an English fort. This led the king of England 
and the French Government to appoint Sir John Lindsay and 
M. Law Lawriston respectively to enquire into the Anglo- French 
disputes. 


Tipper’S ENDOWMENTS TO THE HINDUS AND 
THE HINDU INSTITUTIONS 

BY 

A. SUBBARAYA OHETTY, M. A., R. O. L., 

Teacher, R. B. 0. 0. O’s. High School, Perambur, 
15, Paddy Field Road, Per a mbur, Madras. 


Writers on TIPU c'an be said to be of three schools. The 
first school led by the foreign writers like WILKES assert that 
Tippu was an unmitigated Muslim fanatic as Aurangazib or even 
worse. To the Second School of writers belongs Mr. S. N. Sen 
who, commenting on Tipu’s Letters to the Swami of Sringeri 
Mutt in the Indian Antiquary Volume 48 (Page 102), writes “Tippu 
tolerated the practice of Hindu Religion within his own territority 
and became popular with all his subjects, but the same toleration 
was not allowed to the population of the enemy countries by the 
zealous Mohammedan ruler of Mysore.” The Thrid School of 
Writers say that since his letters to the Sringeri Mutt date from 
1791, Tippu came to' have certain amount of j^faith in Hindus in 
the later part of his reign only as a result of his faith in the efficacy 
of Hindus ceremonies of incantation etc. to destroy his enemies 
which became from 1791 his one obscession. (Vide the article on 
“Side Lights on Character of Hyder Ali and Tippu” by Dr. S. 
Krishnaswami Iyengar published in the Hindu dated 2 April, 1939,) 

But these writers have not gone deep enough into the matter, 
which, if they had done, they could have found out that Tippu 
from the very beginning of his rule was as sympathetic and 
faithful to the Hindus as to the Muslims. The numerous charities 
and endowments he made to several Hindus and Hindu institutions 
are given below : — 

1782. {i) An order directing Haridasayya, Amildar of the 
Baramahal Territory to resume for the Sarkar, all the lands and 
franchises, except Devadayam and Brhamadayam (Temple and 
Brahmin Endowments). (Vide Baramahal Records section V 
Page 39). 


(n) The grant of Kothanuthala, a village in the present 
Cuddapah District, to one Ramachar, son of Komachar, for 
the puja of the Anjaneyaswami temple of Gandikota. (Local 
Records Volume IV, Page 434). 

(in) A Maharatta Sanad issued to his Amildar Konappa 
directing him to allow the Swamji of Pushpagiri Mutt to enjoy 
the revenues of Thongapalli and Golapalli. (L. R. Volume IV, 
Rage 474). 
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{iv) A Sanad ordering the continuation of usual worship 
of Venkatachalapali temple and restoration of the discontinued 
puja of Anjaneyaswami temple at Pulivendla in the Ouddapah 
District. (L. R. VoL IV, Page 280). 

(v) Grant of Gattupet Agraharam as “Serva Manyam” 
for the expenses of Narasimhaswami temple of that place at a 
lesser rate than in his predecessor’s time. (L. R. Volume IV, 
Page 289). 

- 178S. (i) An Agraharam grant to Himakuntala Lakshmi- 
narasimha Somayyaji and five other in the South of the village 
of Potladurthi, Kamalapuram Tq. (L. R. Vol. 2, Page 294-95). « 

178 i. (ii) A Sanad granting Venktampali Agraharam to 
Venkatachala Sastri and a number of Brahmins requiring them 
to dedicate their time praying for a length of his life and prosperity. 
(B. R. Vol. V, Page 135). 

(w) On Baba budangiri, there is what is.oalled Datta- 
treya Peetah. An inscription referring to Tippu’s restoration of 
twenty villages given originally by the Kings of Anegondi to the 
Pettah. “(Mysore Archaelogical Report of 1931, Page 21). 

1785. (i) A Grant to Naraswami Temple of Melkota of 12 
elephants sent through the naik Srinivasachar (S. R. 77, Vol. 3 
of Epigraphia Oarnatica). 

{ii) Grant of Ohintagunta to Krinampatu (L, R. Vol, 3, 

Page 32). 

1786. (f) Grant of kettledrum to the temple of Narasimha- 
swami of Melkota. (Mysore Archaeiogical Report of 1916, 
Page 39). 

{ii) A Sanskrit verse in Oanarese script recording the 
grant of lands to the temples and Brahmins on the banks of 
Tungabhadra. (L. R. Vol. 24, Page 16). 

{Hi) Grant of village of Ramakrishnam Botlupalli as 
shotryam to Ramakrishnam Botlu. (L. R. Vol. 3, Page 31-32). 

1787. Grant of permission for the construction of a Mosque 
on the side of a Hindu temple got from the Brahmins with their 
goodwill. (Mysore Archaeiogical Report of 1935, Page 61, and 
the History of the Reign of Tippu Sultan by Colonel Miles). 

1788. {i) A Maharatta inscription ordering Asuf Mohamed 
to continue the enjoyment of the Villages of Oballapet and Koppolu 
to Rangaoharlu and Sumati Srinivasacharlu together with other 
allowances. (The Inscriptions of Madras Presidency by Ranga- 
chari, Cud. 364), 

{ii) Continuation of all manyams to Chennakeswara- 
swami Temple of Machunur^ (L. R. Vol, 2, Page 275). 

{in) A Sanad of Tippu granting hereditary annual 
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pension of ten pagodas to one Narasimhajoshi, a panchangi. 
(B. R. Section 18, Page 98). 

(iv) Continuation of grant of life pension to Rama 
Pandit, a physician, (B. R. Section 18, Page 98). 

1789. Grant of pension to Venkannachari and Srinivasa 
Moorthi Achari (B. R. Section 18, Page 111). 

1790. (i) A Oanarese Inscription recording Tippu’s grant 
as Inam of Eamalapuram to Lakshmikanthachari (L. R. Vol. 10, 
Page 258). 

{ii) An order of Tippu to Haridossiah, Amildar of 
Baramahal, directing the restoration of the land attached to the 
Devasthanam of Ohandraraowliswara in the village of Kaveripatti 
for the purpose of Paditharam and Dhiparadhanam on the repre- 
sentation of the fact by Sankarayya Pujari of Salem District, 
with all the produce that may have been collected ftora it in the 
interim, agreeable to the established custom. (Baramahal Records 
Section 5, Page 116). 

1791 to 1799. Letters to Sringeri Mutt. 1. {1792) Supply 
of men and money necessary for the reconstruction of the Sara - 
swathi Idol pulled out during the Mahratta raid of Mysore (Mysore 
Archaelogical Report of 19, Page 74). 

2. 1793. A letter to Sringeri Swami requesting him to live 
in his country only and pray to God for the increase of his 
prosperity. 

1782-92. Directing that 1/64 of the grant made to Ananda- 
bhatt Gopalabhat of Anayam Pettah must be used for the main- 
tenance of Lakshminarasimha Pagoda of that village. (Bara- 
mahal Records Section V, Page 10). 

{ii) Presentation of a Dutchbell (carried from the 
Christian churches of Malabar) to Venkaramana Temple of R agar 
(N. R. 78 Epigraphia Carnitica Part II, Vol. VIII). 

{Hi) Presentation of a jewelled cup (Silver) to Sri 
Kanteswara Temple at Nanjangud. (Mysore Archaelogical Report 
of 1918). 

(*«) A proverb in vogue in Kanakala of South Canara 
District ‘Tippu Sultan Ale Ruppe’ in referring to the silver jewels 
that Tippu presented to Veera Hanuman Temple of Kanakala. 

• (v) Babayya Durga at Penukonda and the Durga of 
Sayyad Salar Masul Sahib near Tonnur (Mysore Archaelogical 
Survey Report of 1939, Part II, Page 27). 

{vi) Pervali Kyfit — ^During the rule of Tipu, the temple 
of Sri Ranga of that village all the daily, annual and other 
periodical pujas, festivals, processions, worships, will all fecilities 
^nd privileges provided for everyone connected with that temple 


according 

supported 

462-463). 


to 

all 
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traditions and all ^ the court 
the performances of the pujas. 


ofScials personally 
(L. E. Vol. 40, Page 


{vii) In TipuV ^ g^ommaditima and _ 

Prasanna Venkateswara temp e i the daily worship of and' 
provision was made for the and otLr servaiits of the 

inam lands were granted^to Aiohakars ana ouu 

temple (L. R. Vol. 10, Page 18o). , 

(fa) Oa Bababadaiglri there « o, 

treya Peetah. A.n inscription te ^ ^ Mutt. 

twenty villages Si''™ Vmf Pane 21) 

(Mysore Ar^haelogrcal Ee^^rt^of 1931. 

to the two pigodas of LakAminarayana and Somasundaraswami 
of Doulatabad (Baramahal Records, Vol. U, rage S). 


‘‘THE RIGHT OP THE BRITISH 

BY 

DHARM PAL M. A., 

Lecturer, D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

(Summary) 

The •‘Doctrine of Lap^, a^ applied on^ajarge sca^te.by 
Lord Dalhousie was responsible to g Hence after the 

the rulers of the Natawe adoption was conceded 

suppression of the Mutiny to decide the question 

to them. Lord Lawrence was oall P r j Mararaia Runbir 
of successions to 

Singh of Cashmere had a son who was m very u 

died there would remain no issue oX one son 

succeed to the territories of u„„+Vier of Golab Singh) 

of Moti Singh (son of Dhian Singh^the %j,at in 

was alive. The Maharaja Tfatoi issue and 

the event of ^his British ^Government should 

without adopting an heir, „on of Moti Singh), 

recognise the succession of collaterals (t. • _ n-overnor General’s 
A heated controversy took place ®?^®Xose view the 

Council over this question. Smourred, were in 

Hon’ble Mr. Taylor and Sir condition that, 

favour of granting this request, subject to the condition xna , 

i 
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in the event of an un-adopted collateral succeeding, a Nuzzurana 
of a year’s revenue of .the State should be paid to the British 
Government. Lord Lawrence expressed the opinion that “the 
concession now asked ' is, in reality, no great extension of the 
boon conferred in 1860. The Maharaja had now the right of 
,adopting any descendant of Thro v Deo, and while it is but a 
small matter to promise to recognise, under all circumstances, 
as a right what the Maharaja or his successor can at any time 
secure by adoptiong an heir, the concession would be most agree- 
able to the feelings of the Maharaja, who like most Native 
Chiefs, has an aversion to adopt until the last hour ; and it 
would be an assurance to him that under no circumstances has 
the British Government any desire for -the annexation of his 
territories.’’^^ Sir Henry Maine, with whose views the Hon’ble 
Mr. Strachey and Sir William Mansfield concurred took up a 
different attitude — “It certainly seems to be a very serious thing 
to promise the succession to un-adopted collaterals.”® Sir H. 
Maine was of opinion that it was not wise on their part to 
encourage such a tendency since by the right of adoption the 
British Government got an opportunity of managing the affairs 
of the State during the minority of the adopted heir. “One very 
unfortunate result of diminishing inducement to Hindu Princes 
to adopt will be that minorities will obviously become much rarer. 
An adopted successor is almost invariably a child ; a collateral 
successor will almost invariably be a grown up man. It seems 
to be generally admitted that there is no happier episode in the 
modern history of Native States than the minority of the Chief. 
The British Government temporarily assuming the administration 
, in a tutelary capacity, secures for the young Prince the best 
education available and for the people the best possible combina- 
tion of Native and British Institutions, without exposing itself 
to the suspicion of intended annexation, and without placing 
itself under the temptation to go too far in anglicising the country. 
Nobody denies that the best governed Native States owe their 
superiority to a minority wisely dealt with.”® Sir Stafford Northcote, 
the Secretary of State for India did not approve of the policy of 
Sir John Lawrence. He agreed to sanction the adoption of a 
collateral by the Maharaja but he was not prepared to go further 
than that.'^ 


1. "Political Despatch from Government of India to Secretary of 
State ; No. 131 ; 8th August 1868. 

2. Sir H. Maine's minute dated 4th August 1868; Pol A Proges, 
No, 103 ; August 1868. 

3. Political Despatch from Sir Stafford Northcote to Government of 
India; No. 18 i ; 30th November 1868. 

4. Note by Sir H. Maine dated 18th July 1868; Pol A Proges; 

. Nb. &8 D ; August 1868. - 



' . The question of succession to Hyderabad also led to an 
interesting discussion as to the amount of discretion to be allowed' 
to a ruler of an impoj-tant state in nominating a successor. The 
Nizam Afzol-ood-Dowlah had no sons but daughters ; one of thSm 
was married (she was in the family way and if she gave , 
birth to a son, he would not according to Muslim Law, be his 
heir). The Nizam had one brother and two paternal uncles, 
but he was not on good terms with his brothers. Was 
the Nizam to be allowed to nominate his successor, passing 
over the next heir or heirs ? Mr. G. U. Yule, Resident at 
Hyderabad was strongly of opinion that “to allow such a 
selection would be unjust to the heirs and most inexpedient in 
itself, for the knowledge that the Nizam had our sanction to ordeiv 
the succession as he pleased would causa incessant intrigues and 
disturbances.”* Tne Government of India agreed with the opinion 
of the Resident and gave him the following instructions ; — “If the 
Nizam sets aside the succession of his brother, the selection should 
not be allowed. 2 Sir Charles Wood, the Secretary of State for 
India approved of=the course of action followed by the Government 
of India.** 


“BEGINNINGS OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE PUNJAB” 


■ BY 

Vidya. Dear Mahajan 

Synopsis 

The growth of^ local self government in the Punjab is 
evolutionary. The first municipal committees were set up at 
Simla and Delhi under the Act of 1850 (XXVI) At other towns, 
there were local committees entrusted with the work of sanitation 
and police. This system was working till I860 when the Punjab 
Government was required to inform the Government of India as 
to how the system of local self government had worked so far in 
the country. 


1. Letter from Resident at Hyderabad to Government of India 8th 
March 1864; No, 66; June 1864. 

2. Letter from Government of India to Resident at Hydrabad dated 
7th June 1864 ; Pol A Proges, No. 68 ; June 1864. 

3. Political Despatch from Sir Charles Wood to Government of 
India, No. 8 ; 3rd August 1864, 



The Government of India examined report of the Lt. Governor 
of the Punjab and made its own suggestions regarding improve- 
ments to be made in the future. The Governor-General invited 
the^ opinions of the Punjab Government and its experienced officers. 

The Memorandum of Mcleod, Financial Commissioner, is a 
great landmark. He advocated the grant of substantial powers 
to the local bodies. He wanted the offlcial control to be as little 
as possible. He warned the Government against the policy of 
treating the Indians like “children” or imbeciles.” He wished 
the local bodies to grow from below and not from above. 

Tne Lt. Governor of the Punjab passed a resolution on 
April 2, 1862 in which he gave the details of the system of munici- 
pal administration to be set up in the province. According to 
these instructions, municipal committees were set up all over the 
Province. There were variations from city to city as regards the 
total membership of the committees, qualifications of voters, 
system of voting and the quorum necessary for the conduct of 
business etc. The Judicial Commissioner was doubtful regarding 
the success of the committees. They were created hurriedly in 
very large numbers. He asked for caution. 

The Lt. Governor reviewed the situation in 1863 and expressed 
satisfaction at the establishment of municipal committees in 37 
towns. He suggested the necessity of rules to regulate the work 
of committees to save them from the danger of extravagance and 
waste of time. After this, more municipal committees were set 
up every year. This system went on till 1867 when the Punjab 
Municipal Act of that year legalised the muni<?ipal committees 
which had been created by executive orders and also put the 
whole system on a regular footing- 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED 
WITH THE ACQUISITION OF THE NORTHERN CIRCARS 
BY THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PART PLAYED 
BY KANDREGULA FAMILY. 

(Zamindars residing in Rajahmundry). 

BY 

Eandregula Jagannatha Rao Gopal Rao, 
Advocate and Landholder, Rajamundry. 

1. This paper is ponnqoted with the History of the Northern 
Oiroars during the period between 1750-- 1800. Some original 
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letters, Sunads and Persian Firmans already published in the Jour- 
nal of the Andhra Historical Research Society Rajahmundry and 
some of those which iiot been published also have now been 
exhibited in the Historical Exhibition. « 


2. My great ancestor Sri Rajah Kandregula Jogi Pantulu. 
alias Srinivasa jjagannadha Rao Bahadur of Rajahmundry Oircar 
acted as the Amabassador and obtained for the Government the 
Northern Circars and the following is a brief summary of the 
circumstances connected therewith. Here I have noted in this 
paper the references on which I have based and narrated the events. 


3. The English captured the town of 
Masulipatam in the year 1759, when the 
Honourable George Pigot was the Gover- 
nor of Port Saint George. 

The Company was contemplating 
to acquire the Northern Circars, and there- 
fore it required the Madras Government 
to try to obtain Sunnads for the Circars. 
Accordingly orders were issued to Chief at 
Masulipatam to carry on negotiations with 
Nizam Ali, the Navabof Hydrabad. 


Vide:- 

Guide to the Records 
of the Masulf- 
patam Dt. Vol. ' 
1—378. 

D/ 9-12-1763. 




4. The Company saw that the family of Kandregula Jogi 
Pantulu was having much influence both locally in the Circars and 
in the Court of the Nizam. 


Jogi Pantulu was confirmed fey the 
Nizam as the Muzumdar of the Rajah- 
mundry Circars as the successor of the 
maternal grant-father’s line. Be was 
afterwards appointed as the Sir Sherista- 
dar also for the Circars. He was then 
granted all the emoluments attached to 
the offices and he was conferred the titles 
of Rajah and Bahadur. The appointments 
and the granting of the emoluments etc. 
have been circularised by means of various 
Firmans to ali the Zamindars and officers 
etc. by the Navab. 


Judgment Order. 

Original Persian. 

Firmans Originals 
Persian. 

The translations 
have been publi- 
shed in the jour- 
nal in the An- 
dhra Historical 
Research Socie- 
ty Vol. VIII, 
Part 4. 


5. Having learnt that Jogi Pantulu was granted the offices 
of Muzumdari and Sir Sheristadari, by the Nizam, the Hoifourable 
East India Company confirmed the same by means of a Sanad 
of the President and Council of Fort Saint George. 

6. Robert Palk the Governor of Fort Vide ; — 

Saint George addressed a letter to Kand- (i) Guide to the re- 

regula Jogi Pantulu in accordance with cords of the 

the wishes of the Company. Masulipatam Dt. 

. “You are appointed to proceed to Vol. I — 379, 
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Nizam Ali’s Court and to negotiate with 
him the Company’s renting of the Gircars 
of Ellore, Mustaphau Nagar (Kondapalli), 
Ra!}ahmundry, Murtasan Nagar (Konda- 
veeda in the G-untur District) and Chica- 
cole 

7. John Pybus, the Company’s agent 
at Masulipatam corresponded with Kand- 
regula Jogi Pantulu in this connection and 
instructed him from time to time by means 
of a number of letters. Their dates are 
noted in the margin. The following is a 
summary of the negotiations conducted by 
Jogi Pantulu, according to the instructions. 
The letters of John Pybus have been exhibi- 
ted in the Historical Exhibition and some 
of them have been published in the journal 
referred to in the margin 


(u) Journal, A. H. R, 
Society, Vol. II 
Parts 2, 3 & 4. 
Dated 13-11.1764. 

Vide 

{i) Guide to the re- 
cords of the 
Masuli p a t a m 
Dt. Vol. 11—481 
& 149. 

(ii) Journal A. H. R. 
Society, Vol. Ill 
—2, 3 & 4, IV— 
1 & 2 . 


Dated 17-11-1764, 
24-11-1764, 
17-12-1764, 

16- 1-1765, 

17- 6-1765, 

23- 6-1765, 

24- 6-1765, 
28-6-1765, 
30-6-1765, 


8. (i) The first mission of Kandregula Jogi Pantulu to the 
Durbar of Nizam Ali failed to obtain for the Com- 
pany the 5 Circars on rent for at least 5 years. 

{it) So, a second attempt was made by sending him again 
with instructions to get something for the Company 
by some means or other. 

{in) This time he is directed to visit the court as an amba- 
ssador with no special mission, but only to offer the 
Company’s presents in furtherence of the Company’s 
friendship. Jogi Pantulu is instructed to obtain infor- 
mation about the Circars to be taken on rent and 
to ascertain the amount attached to each. He is also 
instructed to negotiate if Nizampatam Districts are 
also to be rented as they are required for trade, 

{iv) If the whole Gircars cannot be obtained, he is advised 
to try for the grant of a} Jagir of certain villages on 
the borders of the Guntur Circars for the assistence 
that may be offered to the Amuldar who will be 
; takenjin to manage the Districts, Something or other 
. “1 mpst be Qbtaiped, • - 





(v) He is warmed that Hussain Ali is moving to the court 
and that he may create difficulties. 
ivi) Kuckun'nil-doulah may be approached and told that^the 
Chicacole circar — ^being constantly impovcrr'i i by 
Wars and struggles with his Z -nindars, the Com-* 
pany’s assistance will be proinisea if Jagir grants 
of certain Districts are promised, 

{vii) It is surprising that Hussain Ali has been able to 
prevail upon the Di wan to send troops for collections 
of Revenue. The Company is sure he may fail. Thus 
the revenues of the Oircars may fall. The Company * 
will assist if the Jagir grants are made. It is good 
news 10 hear that the Diwan is moving down for a 
personal interview. 

{viii) If the negotiations succeed, refractory Zamindars may 
be removed or displaced, all forts may be procured for 
possession. Emphasis must be laid for the Fort of 
Mustaphanagar for internal and external protection 
of the Circar. At least a garrison may be requested 
to be put in there to repel any dnemy. 

{ix) As the Governor and Council wish to avoid any friction 
with Basalat Jung the Guntur Ciroars need not be 
negotiated now, unless the Soubah will grant the 
' Sana d for it publicly, 

(x) If there should be difficulty in settling the outstanding 

balances and if any consideration should- be asked 
from the Company, it may be agreed that it will be 
shown as soon as possession is given. 

(xi) Instructions have already been given regarding the mode 

of payment of rents and they should be insisted upon. 

9. Jogi Pantulu finally succeeded in arranging and fixing 
up a treaty for the renting of the Northern Circars. 

John Pybus gave a certificate to Jogi Pantulu for his 
excellent conduct and behaviour. It is exhibited in the Historical 
Exhibition. 

10. Jogi Pantulu is appointed by the Vide : — ' 

Company as Deshpondya in the Rajah- (*) Guide to the re- 
mundry Circar and he is also directed to cords of the Ma- 

act as Mu55umdar and Sir Sheristadar. A sulipatam dis- 

sanad is granted to Jogi Pantulu accord- trict Vol. 1-23 

ingly by the Governor in Council, 24 pages 

(m) Journal A. H. R. 
Society Vol. IV, 
Parts 3 and 4, 
Dated 8-2-1767, 

• 16-2-1766, 

■ r 5-5-1767, 
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Pantulu was Vide:— 

useful in reducing the country, he was next (t) Guide to the re- 
asked to proceed to the Chicacole Giroar. cords of the Ma- 

Smlth accordingij addressed a letter to sulipatam dis- 


him. 

trict Voi. 1-27, 
29, 30, 31 to 38 
pages. 


{it) Journal A. H. R. 


Society, Vol, IV, 
Parts 3 and 4. 


Dated 7-8-1767, 


19-7-1767, 


24-9-1767, 


8-11-1767. 

12. Captain Madge and Jogi Pantulu 
entered into a treaty with Narayanudu in 
the Chicacole Circar. Charles Borcheir 

Ditto. 


and Alexander Wynch addressed letters to 
Zaruindar directing that Jogi Pantulu’s 
Offices should be respected and that neces- 
sary help should be given to him in his 
employment. Several Cowls are granted 
to him on a bilmukta rent for certain vil- 
lages. Some of the Cowls and his remit- 
tance receipt were exhibited in the Histori- 
cal Exhibition. 

13, Jogi Pantulu was then requested 
by the Government for the reduction of the 
Guntur Gircar and other -places beyond 
Guntur. There are many references in 
this connection, noted in the Guide to the 
Records of Masulipatam District. 

14. Jogi Pantulu’s brother Kandregula Vide : — 

Venkatrayulu was next appointed as the Journal A. H. R. Vol. 
-Sir Sheristadar -and Muzumdar by means IV, Parts 3 arid 4. 
of a Sanad granted to him by the Governor 

in Council. The Nizam also granted a 

Sanad accordingly. - Dated 13-7-1773, 

The appointment is also notified 3-5-1774, 

by circular letters to the Zamindars and 20-10-1774, 

other officers. 24-10-1774. 

The Cowls are again granted in 
the name of Kandregula Venkatrayulu, as 
Jogi Pantulu died in 1773. 

‘ 15. The offices of Muzumdari and Sir Vide: — 

Sheristadari were abolished in 1778.' (i) Guide to the re- 

; 178T Government realised cor<is of the Ma« 
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that the Desapandyas are important for 
administration. 

Government therefore reinstated 
by means of a sanad granted by the Gov- 
ernor in Oouncil, Kandregula Venkarayulu 
as Sir Sheristadar and Muzumdar of the 
Northern Circars. 

16. Next after Kandregula Venkata- 
rayulul, his uncle’s son Jagannadharao 
Ramasu Bahadur was appointed again by 
means of a Sanad in 1783. 


sulipatam .dis- 
trict Vol. I — 
Page 50. # 

{it) Journal A. H. R. 
Society, Vol. IV, • 
Parts 3 and 4. 

Vide.— 

(i) Do. Masulipatam 
Records, VoL I, 
Page 55. 

(**) Journal A. H. R, 
Vol. IV, Parts 3 
and 4. 


17. He was also appointed as the 
interpreter at Masulipatam. 

18. .After the offices have been direct- 
ly taken under Government control the 
family was granted a pension during the 
time of the successors of Venkatrayulu. 

{Note : — ^A rough skeleton is alone is given here. Many 
details giving the actual picture of events and the circumstances 
from the two references quoted in the margin have been omited 
for want of space. And most important of all there is a third 
type of reference which would throw more light and fill up some 
blanks. They are copies of records Retained in our family old 
papers. As they are copies they have not been taken into account 
here). 


DUTCH intervention IN THE SOUTHERN 
POLIGAR WARS 

BY 

Peofessor o. S. Srimvasaohari, M. a., 
Annamalai University. 


The English had to wage several wars against the Southern 
Poligars on behalf of Nawab Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the 
Carnatic, before these chiefs were finally subdued and brought 
under control in 1801. The first English expedition to Tinnevelly 
was undertaken in 1751 when Lieutenant Innes at the head of 
an English detachment accompanied the troops of Nawab 



Muhammad Ali to help to bring about order. Four years later, 
a larger number of the Company’s troops, both Europeans and 
sepoys, under Colonel ■ Heron, accompanied 'Mahfuz Khan, the 
brother and representative of the Nawab, to help him in reducing 
' the country to obedience. The Poligars of Tinnevelly controlled 
a large portion of the present district including the taluks of 
Sankaranainarkoil, Tenkasi, Ambasamudram ;.ind Kovilpatti. 
The Poligars of the Kovilpatti region were very largely of the 
Teiugu Tottiyar tribe and akin to their overlords, the Nayaks of 
Madura ; and the most important among them were the Poligars 
of i anchalamkurichi and Ettaiy.apuram. In the vsrestern taluks 
of Tenkasi and Ambasamudran, the Poligars were mostly of the 
Marava tribe ; and the leading chiefs among them were the Puli 
Tbevan of the Nelkattansewal and the Poligar of Chokkampatti ; 
besides, there was also the powerful Vanniya Chief of Sivagiri. 
Neither the military, nor the political record of Heron in the south 
country was creditable. He failed in his objective against 
Panchalamkurichi and had to retreat before Nelkattansewal, 
though he had captured Nattakottai. After the discomfiture of 
Heron, the Poligars became even more truculent than before and 
were encouraged by the help that they got from the Travancore 
Euler and from three Path an soldiers of fortune who had been 
functioning in the country as representatives of the late Nawab 
Chanda Sahib. ^ The Puli Thevar qieverly planned a union of 
the Poligars of the eastern region with his own confederation 
and even negotiated for assistance from the chiefs of the Madura 
country, The Poligar situation was very ugly in 1756-57. Then 
followed the rule of Yusuf Khan on whom the Renter of the 
country, Mahfuz Khan, and the Nawab himself tried to foist the 
responsibility for the continuance of the troubles. His difficulties 
were worsened by the opposition of the Nawab’s renters, by the 
treachery of Mahfuz Khan and by the negotiations that the rebel 
chiefs conducted with the King of Travancore and even with 
the Mysore ’ troops then encamped with aggressive designs near 
Dindigul. For a time the situation was even worsened by the 
departure of Yusuf Khan to Madras to help in the operations 
against Count De Lally who besieged Fort St. George (December 
1758). 


1. Nawab Chanda Sahib appointed Alam Khan as Amil of Madura 
in 1750 ; the ' Amil subsequently subdued the Tinnevelly country and 
appointed Nabir Khan at Tinnevelly and Mantimiya (Moodemjah) at 
Madura as his lieutenants. After the death of Moodemiah the authority 
of Mahfuz Khan was established in the Tinnevelly country in 1754 
and,1755, : ■ 

See Caldwell t Tinnevelly, (1881), pp. 185-36 ; 0. S. Sri- 

t Ai/m^dn Rmga the ^Pepys' of French India, (1740) 

'. 1 , 
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When Yusuf Khan returned in 1759, he directed his first 
efforts towards the disruption of the newly-formed alliance between 
the Eastern and the ‘western Poligars and the bringing about of 
an understanding with the Travancore troops, which had been 
freely plundering the country. Puli Thevar was, however, equal » 
to the situation. His ally, Mahfuz Khan, had spread the false 
news that the English had been defeated at Wandiwash ; and he 
had agreed to cede to the Ruler of Travancore the district of 
Kalakkad, if the latter would send his troops to help the confederate 
chiefs. Yusuf Khan feared that with the help from Travancore, 
the oppesition would be too strong for him ; and he therefore • 
decided to secure from the Maharjah support for himself and, on 
his own part, offered to cede to Travancore the promised district'? 
But though he got the assistance of Travancore troops and also 
some ammunition from An 3 engo,he was foiled before the stronghold 
of Vasudevana.llur, belonging to Puli The van, who had gathered 
together an immense number of Colleries. Yusuf Khan had to 
retire to Tinnevelly where he was suddeny confronted with the 
news that the Dutch factors of Tuticorin had received reinforce- 
ments from Batavia despatched probably at the instigation of 
the Poligars and in response to offers from Travancore.’* 

The Ruler of Travancore and the Dutch had become mutual 
friends by the treaty of 928 M. E. (1753 A. D.) and the Dutch were 
bound to supply Travancore with ammunition of war, annually to 
the value of Rs. 12,000. Mahfuz Khan had by the time become 
reconciled with his brother, the Nawab ; and Poligars had to keep- 
inactive for the time. Yusuf Khan entertained their followers to 
the number of 2, 000 “colleries,” in the Company’s service. In May 
1760, he secured a successful action against Kattabomma Nayak 
near Ettaiyapuram. But, in the same month, hostilities were 


2. In the years 1752-55, Kalakkad and Valiiyur were annexed to 
Madura by the Rawab’s agents. Maharajah Martanda Varma, knowing 
the Uawab’s agents to be corrupt, sent Eama lyen Dalawa to negotiate 
with Moodemiah and purchase the tract between Cape Comorin and 
Kalakkad to the extent of 30 miles ; a garrison of 2,000 men was stationed 
at Kulakkad for the protection of the country thus obtained. On the 
advance of Colonel Heron and Mahfuz Khan, the garrison of Kalakkad 
abandoned their posts and retired to Tovala, Mahfuz Khan took posses- 
sion of Kalakkad. After the retirement of the Company's forces, uhanda 
Sahib’s Agent, and the Puli Thevar proposed to the Travancore ruler 
the reconquest of Kalakkad. A tripartite treaty was entered into and the 
Maharajah contributed 4,000 1 Nay ars. Then followed the battle of 
Kalakkad in which Mahfuz Khan’s forces were defeated. The Travan- 
ccreans retired to their own territory for tear of causing offence to the 
English Company. Subsequently when they learnt that the English were 
indifferent, a ioice was sent under De Lannoy which defeated Mahfuz 
Khan and recovered Kalakkad. [See V. Nagamaiya; The Travancore “ 
State Manual, (1906) Vol, 1, p. 354.] 
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commenced by the Mysoreans from Dmdigul for meeting which 
Yusuf Khan had to send a detachment northwards. 

Scarcely had the detachment departed from Yusufs head- 
quarters camp, when the Dutch danger appeai'ed. The Dutch 
'' G-overnment of Geylon had received a large reinforcement of 
European troops from Batavia which assembled at the port of 
Oolombo ; and a part of these arrived, in the beginning of June, 
at Tuticorin, a Dutch fort, about 40 miles east of Tinnevelly, on 
the north-western shore of the Gulf of Mannar between the mouths 
of the Tambaraparani and the Vaipar rivers.® 

Two hundred Dutch troops, with adequate equipment, tents 
fod with some field-pieces, disembarked and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Tuticorin; they gave out that they would be 
shortly reinforced by more than their present number and that 
four hundred European soldiers had left Batavia at the same 
time with themselves in order to proceed to Cochin and from 
thereto join the Ruler of Travancore. Orme has recorded that 
the people were frightened and thought that the Dutch troops were 
intended to assist the Poligars in driving the English out of the 
country of Tinnevelly and planned to begin their operations by 
attacking the head-quarters town of Palamcottah itself Yusuf 
Khan immediately sent word to the Dutch Chief at Tuticorin to 
demand an explanation for this action. The latter indifferently 
answered that he should give none and was not =bound to 
explain anything. A few days afterwards, the Dutch troops 
advaned and halted at Alwar Tirunagiri where the Dutch had 
a small factory.^ 


, 3. Tuticorin was at first a Portuguese settlement from about 1540. 

It was taken, by the Dutch in 1658 and it was again taken by the English 
from the Dutch in 1782, restored to the Dutch in 1785 in consequence 
of the treaty of 2nd September 1783 and again taken by the English 
in 1795, captured and held for a short time by the Poligar of Panchalam- 
kuriohi during the last Poligar war in 1801, ceded to the Dutch in 1818 
and ceded back to the English in 1825. It is one of the centres of the 
pearl and chunk fisheries, and was a very important place according to 
Father Martin writing about 1700. It is a centre of cotton ginning 
and trade. 

4. .-The Dutch had factories on the coast at Vembar, Vaippar, 
Punnaikayal, Palayakayal, Manappad and at Cape Comorin and at Alwar 
Tirunagiri in the interior, at a small distance- There were long-standing 
disputes between the Marava rulers of Ramnad and the Dutch whose 
factory at Kilakarai had to be closed down for a time and who ' concluded 
in 1767 an agreement with the Tevar's guardian and regent by which 
the Pamban passage was sold to them, subject to the right of the Maravar’s 
people to its unrestricted use. Subsequently the Nawab claimed a share 
in the pearl ftshe^ ; and ’ after protracted negotiations, a treaty was 
entbtedln to at Colombo in 1785 between the Dutch Governor and the 



Yusuf Khan had previously withdrawn frotn the eastern 
stations and quickly marched against the advancing Dutch force, at 
the head of a body of 4,000 sepoys and - some horsemen. But when 
he appeared in sight of Alwar Tirunagiri, he heard that the Diftch 
troops had decamped in the previous night in strict silence, back , 
to Tuticorin. The Dutchmen who had encamped at Manappad, 
went back to Tutricorin in the same boats which had brought them. 
Nothing more was heard of the Dutch and their hostile operations. 

II 

The Poligars’ hopes of getting help from the French quickly 
faded after the fall of Pondichery, though a few French adven* 
turers like Marchand were busy in the south country, planning 
impossible alliances against the British power. After the defeat 
and death of Yusuf Khan (October 1764) which blasted all the 
remaining embers of French ambition. Colonel Donald Campbell 
was sent to conduct some fresh operations in the summer of 1765 
against the Travancore troops and to compel them to retire within 
the Aramboly Lines. In the next year (1766) trouble began anew, 
marked by the failure of an attempt of Major Flint to reduce 
some of the more turbulent Poligars. The next year 1761 opened 
with another unsuccessful campaign of Flint to bake Panch- 
alamkurichi by assault and, when he turned the siege into a 
blockade, the defenders sucessfully escaped. Colonel Campbell 
contrived to destroy the forts of Seittur and Sivagiri, captured 
and garrisoned Vasudevanallur and cantoned his troops at 
Sankaranainarkovil. As soon as he left the country, the Poligars, 
headed by Sivagiri, refused to pay the tributes agreed to. But 
Captain Frischman succeeded with the help of Rajah Hukumat 
Ram, the Nawab’s renter for Tinnevelly, and by the Poligar of 
Yadagarai, contrived to bring about some settlement, including 
the appointment of others in the place of the Poligars of Sivagiri 
and Panchalamkurichi, who were banished by the Nawab’s 
manager from the Tinnevelly country. Haidar Ali had, 
meanwhile, written to all the Poligars persuading them to join 
him against the Nawab and the British. It was with great 
difficulty that Captain Brown, could, after great negotiations, 
secure at least an outward promise from the Poligars to act 
against Haidar Ali ; but in reality no improvement was effected 
in the situation. After a few years of seeming quiet, trouble again 
broke out, when, towards the end of 1775, the exiled Kattabomma 


Nawab's agent, James Buohanan. through the mediation of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, Governor of Madras, by which the Nawab got half the 
Tuticorin Fishery and the right to thirty..8ix boats in the Ceylon Fishery 
and the right to hoist his own flag and a separate military guard (P. E. 
Pierisf: Ceyhn ond the Sollanders^ p 153). Also see ’J. Hornell — The 
fndian Pearl Fishetiee of Guif of Mannor and Palk Bay» 1922), p. 41.) 



Nayak® returned to his fort and put to death the Poligar who had 
been appointed in his room by the Nawab’s representative, Sayyid 
Muhammad Khan, in 1771. An abortive attempt was made by 
the- English in 1776 to collect a , body of horse and foot in the 
country round Panchalamkurichi in order to take that place 
from the usurping Poligar. In the next year 1777, an English 
and Nawabi combined expedition was directed against the 
Sivagiri ruler, where a large number of Poligar forces had 
collected; and on this occasion Kattabomma Nayak supported 
the Nawab’s troops with 4,000 men after having made peace with 
the Nawab’s manager. It is not definitely known how far this 
expedition was successful in its aims ; probably Sivagiri was 
not reduced. In the following year, there was again serious 
trouble experienced in the collection of the Poligar peshkash 
amounts. Subsequently dissensions arose between the Hindus 
and Mussalmans owing to the violence displayed by the latter 
during the Muharrum season. 

In the critical year 1780, Captain Eidington who was in 
command at Palamcottah saw that all the Poligars had, openly 
or virtually, thrown off their allegiance to the Nawab, while 
some of them were actually in treacherous correspondence with 
Haidar Ali. Soon it was discovered that the Poligar of Sivagiri 
had secretly and definitely invited Haidar Ali to send troops into 
the Tinnevelly country ; and the English commandant had 
reason to believe that the Nawab’s renter himself. Rajah Hukumat 
Ram, had secretly agreed to go to Haidar’s side, being a near ^ 
relative of the ‘Colt’ Rajah, who had been appointed by the Mysore ' 
Ruler to be the Rajah of Madura and Tinnevelly. The English 
Captain also reported that he could get very little assistance from 
the Ruler of Travanoore for the protection of the country from 
Haidar’s threatened invasion. The Dutch at Tuticorin readily 
promised the English substantial assistance from their government 
at Colombo against Haidar Ali whom they deemed to be 
the common enemy of all the European powers in India. In fact, 
Warren Hastings, the Governor- General, had proposed and resolved 
on an alliance with the Dutch against Haidar Ali at this juncture 
and sent letters to the Nawabof Arcot and to the Dutch authorities 
at Colombo and at Batavia.® 


5 . The Kattabomma Chiefs of Panohalatnkurioi. 

Pandya Naicker 1736-60. 

Hi) Jagavira (1760-91). 

(Hi) Jagavira Pandya, pp. 791-99 and his brother Kumaraswami 
Naioker, 1799.-1801, and younger brother the Dumb Dorat* 
singan. 

A. Letter from the Governor-General to Nawab Walajah, dated 
■jaimary 6,, 1781. . ' ' 

Th«|[ Hawtd> even knows ttiat ii| attending to 
’ of. .ihe the Oowpany .at a great saarifioo 


The object of Warren Hastings and his Council was : to 
through the Dutch at Colombo and-, Cochin a- substantial 
force to aid in the ope, rations against Haidar AIL as the 
Governors of these two places, had to get the ^ authority ' ofuthe 
Governor-General of Batavia, for' whose-' definite sanction there ' 
was no time to wait, there aro'se the necessity -of - offering to the • 
Dutch in Colombo a tempting bait' to prevail upon them to send 


relinquished the prosecution of the Mahratfea War just when it would hay© 
terminated in an honourable and advantageous peace tO' tham^ Now, in 
consequence of this hostility of Haidar in' the Oamatio and his recent 
depredations in the territory belonging to the Dutch at or adjacent to 
OooMn, the Governor-Ganeral has prep-ared the- draft of a' treaty of alliance^ 
between the Na vab, the English and the Dutch ' East India Catiipanies. 
This was first sent for the approval of Mr* Boss,' the Director and 
Governor of the Dutch Bast India Oonpany in Bengal His conourranoa 
having been obtained,', the Governor-General and Counoil have affixed 
their seals and signatures to the treaty and declared the same to be 
binding on them. They have now requested the President and Select 
Committee at Madras to present it to the Nawab for his assent and 
ratification with an apology for having introdaoed his name into the 
treaty without the previous sanction or his authority* They have farther 
written to the Select Committee to explain to the Nawab that this was 
merely done to save time and to expedite the oonclasion of thfc> treaty. 
After it has been approved and signed by him it will be transmitted to 
the governments of Colombo and Ooohin for their final ratification* Hopes 
that the Nawab will render his assistance in the manner and on the terms 
laid down in the treaty* (Tl 24, pp. 1-5, No* 1 ; A.I 4, p. 133). 

Letter from the Nawab of Arcot, dated March 14, 1781. 

Has received the Governor-Generars letter through his ambas- 
sador Mr, Dighton, in which he desires the Nawab to discuss and settle 
certain articles of an agreement with the Dutch, ......In view of the 

King of England’s proclamation last April declaring the Dutch to be a 
neutral power it is advisable that they should be precluded from gaining 
any great influence in the Carna.tic, The Governor-General’s prudence 
and authority are sufficient to oppose and destroy all their enemies and 
the Carnatic will supply resources. Is ready to act according to his 

directions. Will exert himself to perform what the Governor-General 

has written -to him and after Mr, Dightoh’s departure will sond a trust- 
worthy agent who will explain to him the Nawab's sentiments on this 
subject as well as on other points,. {TR 17,' pp. 229-34, No. 25 ; AR 4, 
p* 129— Calendar of Persian Correspondence (Imperial, Record Department) 
VoLiVL 1781-5)— (1936). See Mill’s m$tory of BriUsh India ed. by .Wilson 
(1849) toL IV* Book V* ch. V. 

The; Nawab had previously written to the Dutch Governor-GeneraL 
on the 25 th- October, 1773, on the unfriendly behaviour of the Governor of 
Negapatjam in the Tanjor© War of 1773, _ and on the continuous Dutch 
aggressions in the; South, evidently meaning the operations of the Tutioorln 
people in the''pevi 0 us years* 

I See India, Office Records.':',, Home Miscellaneous Series by S. 0, 
&lHl’927)-^referring to’ pp. 6l9^17 hf VoL 156 of the series* 

55 . ^ ■ 
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forces immediately from their headquarters. The negotiation was 
carried on, through the Dutch Director at Chinsurah in Bengal, . 
for the loaning of the service of 1,000 European infantry, 200 
European artillery and 1,000 Malays in return for the cession of 
the province of Tinneveily to the Dutch, together with liberty to 
effect conquests in the neighbourhood of Cochin and with exclusive 
right to the pearl fishery along the whole of the Coromandel Coast 
from Rameswaram down to the Cape. The cession of the Tinneveily 
country was to be made in the name of the Nawab as his sovereignty 
over the country was not to be infringed to all appearances. The 
country to be ceded was deemed by the Supreme Government to 
be but of small value and the critical situation caused by Haidar 
f^Ali’s aggressions into the Carnatic were held to necessitate such 
a cession. Fortunately, the Nawab and the Government of 'f 
Madras would not at all agree to this proposed cession. They held 
that the Tinneveily country was too valuable to be ceded to the 
Dutch and that the offer of a body of Dutch troops for service 
in the field against the Mysoreans was not really so very essential, 
when they were much more in want of money to pay and maintain j 
the troops they already had, than of fresh bodies of soldiers ; and j 

they resolutely declined to forward the proposed treaty to Colombo, | 

and promptly communicated their own arguments and decision i 
to the Court of Directors. 

In reality, however, the Dutch had been entertaining negotia- 
tions with the Poligar of Sivagiri. They had been strengthening 
Tuticorin for sometime and apparently preparing for a war with 
the English. They rendered considerable assistance to the Katta- 
abomma Nay ak of Panchalamkurichi, who had actually hoisted 
Dutch colours. 

From Fullarton we learn that the Dutch bad entered into a 
regj^liS: alliance with the refractory Poligars of the Tinneveily 
country against the English power and that this was not a mere 
empty suspicion on the part of the English at the time, supported 
only by the prevailing national jealousy ; for on the capture of 
Panchalamkurichi by Fullarton in 1783, the original of a treaty 
between the Dutch government of Colombo and Kattabomma 
Nay aka was found in his fort. After recounting the operations 
against Panchalamkurichi in the summer of 1783, Fullarton in 
his second letter to Lord Macartney and the Select Committee at 
Fort -St. George, thus says : “The place (Panchalamkurichi) 

. contained a large assortment of guns, powder, shot, arms, and 
other military stores, which were of course applied to the public 
service ; 40,000 pagodas were also found, and immediately distri- 
buted to the troops. Your Board were pleased to confirm the 
distribution, on the footing of prize-money ; than which no measure 
could more effectually tend to animate the army in our after- 
operations. Some other facts respecting these transactions, and 
the treaty between the Dutch Government of Colombo and 


Oatabominaigue (of which the original was taken in his fort), were 
referred to in my letters of the I3th August addressed to your 
Lordship and the Board.” • 

Further he says that the Poligar of Sivagiri “had collected • 
magazines sufficient to supply the Dutch force that was expected 
from Colombo, as well as to resist the most tedious blockade ; for 
he did not conceive his fort could be stormed, and every ciroum- 
stance in his conduct marked, that he hel(^ himself beyond the 
reach of military power 

Fullarton ordered that the defences of Panohalarnkurichi 
should be demolished and the guns, stores and ammunitions removecl, 
to Palamcottah and the road to the Kombi from Sivagiri should 
be open. Mr. Irvine, the Collector of Tinneveily for the Committee 
of Assigned Revenue, transmitted the originals and translations 
of Kattabomma Nayak’s correspondence with the Dutch and of 
their treaty with him found in his fort on its capture, as mentioned 
by Fullarton, He also recommended that if Tuticorin should be 
restored to the Dutch after the conclusion of peace as was appre- 
hended, measures should be taken to prevent them from giving 
their support to Kattabomma Nayaka in future. It was only in 
1785 that Captain Bilcliffee, Commandant of Palamcottah, was 
directed to make over Tuticorin with the stations dependent on it 
to Mr. Meckern, the Dutch G-overnor, on behalf of the Dutch, 
though the treaty had been concluded nearly two years before. 

A contemporary professional soldier, Captain ;Innes Munro 
has thus observed, in a letter dated Madras, December 1781 ; he 
says that the English capture of Negapatam, and of Trincomali, 
that of Negapatam in particular, “put into our hands a very 
important key to the Tanjore country and other southern provinces, 
and in some measure contributed to bring about a reconciliation 
with the Polligars of Marava and Tinavelly, who had been through 
the machinations of Hyder Ally, in open rebellion against 
the Company.”* 

Ill 

During the last Poligar war, Tuticorin was taken from the 
English who had got possession of it in 1795 and help for a short 
time by the Poligar of Panohalarnkurichi. This was in thetbegin- 
ning of 1801. A young English subaltern was in command of the 
Fort of Tuticorin with a company of sepoys. Unfortunately while 


7. A View of the Englishlinterests in India in two letters— 

by W. Fullarton M. P. (London 1787), pp. 126 et seq. 

8. Page 258 of *A Narrative of the Military Operations on the 
Coromandel Coast against the French, Dutch and Hyder Ally Cawn from 
1780 to 1784' by Innes Munro — London 1789. 




he was trying to resist the enemy on o ne side the Indian officer 
under him who was engaged in resisting the attackers on another 
side and was possibly in treacherous collusion with the Poligar, 
capitulated and admitted them into the fort. Thereupon the 
'■ Poligar’s men disarmed the sepoys and set them at liberty; 
but they allowed the English Captain in charge to embark in a 
fishing boat for an English settlement. They then found another 
Englishman, Baggott, who was the Master Attendant at Tuticorin 
and took him prisoner. Meanwhile the rebel Poligar took up his 
station in the fort ; but he was generous enough to listen to the 
pleadings of the wife of the English prisoner, set him at liberty 
and restored to him his property. Nor did he molest the numerous 
'^Dutch residents of the place, because he considered the Dutch to 
be neutrals in the Poligar War, rather he regarded them even as 
friends, because the sympathies of the Dutch through all the 
troublous years in Tinnevelly were rather on the side of the Poligars 
than on that of the English. 

The last struggles round Panchalamkuricbi have become 
famous in tradition and legend on account of the reputation 
attained by the Kattabomma Nayak brothers whose desperate 
bravery and defiance were partly due to the tactlessness of the 
English Collector, one Mr. Jackson, and involved three separate 
expeditions by Bannerman, Macauley and Agnew before the 
brothers, including the famous Dumb One, could be got rid of. An 
unprejudiced contemporary observer who visited South India 
two years after the close of the troubles thus remarks that the 
execution of the chiefs was to be regretted, because the provocations 
the family received from the Resident were such as to palliate the 
rebellion and that the Madras Government would have better 
consulted their own honour to sparing their lives.^ 


9. Lord Valentia : Voyages and Travel to India, Ceylon etc., in 
the years 1P03-6 (1811) Vof. I, p. 320, 

See for the Panchalanakuriohi wars, (i) Kaliyuga Perunkavyam (in 
Tamil (Ms.) (ii) Guruguhadasa Pillai ; The History of the Tannevelly 
Country (in Tamil) (1931) (iii) Kaviraja Pandita Jagavira Pandyan : 
The History of the Panchalamkuriehi Herores fin Tamil) (1939) and (iv) 
T. M. Subramanian : Kattabommu {in Tamil) (l942). 



A NOTE ON THE BENARES CON FERENOB BETWEEN 
WARREN HASTINGS AND SHUJA-UD-DAULAH, 

• SEPTEMBER, 1773. 

’ BY ; 

Db. a. L. Sbivastava, M. a., Ph. D., D. 

.;# . 

Professor of History, D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

Three of the transactions of this conference, namely, the sale » 
of Kora and Allahabad to Shuja-ud-Daulah, the stoppage of the 
tribute to Shah Alam and the promi.se of military aid to the 
former in the reduction of Ruhelkhand, require more than a 
passing notice. It may at once be conceded that all the three 
transactions brought immense money to the Company 'and that 
the first and the third strengthened the English alliance with 
Shuja, gave him a natural frontier, made him moi*e deisendent 
on the Company and rendered an alliance between him and the 
Marathas impossible. It is also true that the continuity of the 
Comany’s territory in Eastern India, which would have been 
marred by the annexation of Kora and Allahabad, remained 
intact, because of the aforesaid sale, and that the expenditure 
of the English army was reduced by one-third (as one brigade 
was almost permanently lent ‘to Shuja) “even in employing it,” 
as Hastmgs put it. But none of the transactions was based on 
the principles of equity and justice, and Hastings’ laboured 
defence cannot commend itself to those who possess a detailed 
knowledge of that epoch. Hastings denied Sir Robert Barker’s 
charge that the sale of Kora and Allahabad involved breach of 
a solemn agreement and maintained that Shah Alam was an 
“idol of our (English) creation” and that “his title, dignity and 
state, and the territory which he possesses, he holds by our (English) 

bounty ....” , These claims were not only extravagant and 

misleading but also betrayed either insincerity or ignorance on 
the part of Hastings of the circumstances that brought about 
an alliance between the Emperor and his nation. It was the 
pressure of necessity and self-interest and not altruistic generosity 
that prompted the English to wean Shah Alam from his Wazir, 
and, not only Kora and Allahabad but the entire^ territory of 
Shuja-ud-Daulah were solemnly given to the Emperor by an 
agreement as the price of the Mughal sovereign’s moral, political 
and even military assistance to the Company in jts wars with the 


1. For this treaty see Ben. See., Oons., Deo. 6, 1764 {vide Vol. II, « 

pp. 751-752). The King’s Farman, fulfilling his part of agreement is 
dated 4th Bajjab of 6th year of the reign, vide, Ben. Seo. Cons., 7th 
January, 1765. Also see Spenoer & Council to 0. D., 3rd January, * 
1765,I.O.B.1765.pp.l.5. 
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— . j . , The curious reader is referred for the 

dISs toft" primt writer's Shuja-if-DoMah Vol I (pp 266.258) 
StofteX chapter of the Second Volume, which ftow that 
tfnhlh this solemn agreement was m part violated by Olive 
- no iota of fact to substantiate Eatings’ boast.f As regards 

the tr 1 ute of 26 lakhs, Olive himself admitted that it was given 

in order to obtain the ‘1 think twenty sufficient, wrote 

heto Sykeson theeve of the treaty ot Allahabad, -However as 

we Mmd making use of His Majesty m a very extrcmrdma^ 
manner for obtaining nothing less than a sunnud for all the 
TeZues ofthe country six lakhs cf rupees will be soarcf^worth 
nur disobliainq the King, ii be should make a point of it. Thus 
Shah Alam possessed an inalienable right to Kora and Allahabad 
and to tribute from Bengal both as an unchallenged, though 
titular sovereign of the country and in virtue of a solenan agree- 
mputwith the Bengal government. To argue, as Hastings did, 
E fte Emperor forfeited his claim to the districts and the 
tribute when he left the English protection at Allahabad is to ignore 
1 ncoTTsciously or perhaps deliberately the fact that these were not 
g?veras a conditFon to his stayir g at Allahabad. That there was 
L such understanding is borne out by tlm fact that as early as 
All CTst 1765 Olive promised to escort the Emperor to Delhi aftei 
the rains a promise that was repeated successively by Verelst and 
Cartier, but Sever fulfilled. Therefore Hastings uttered a palpable 
faSoU when he said that Shah Alam had ‘ungratefully deserted 
and since headed armies against us” and &_at ‘‘by the ^ terms of 
the treaty (of Allahabad) he was under obligation to us rather 
than we to him.” Ear from heading armies Shah Alain had resisted 

the Maratha demand for the cession of the districts till his troops 

had been utterly defeated and he was at their mercy. The 
oblietions were mutual and the benefits from Shah Alam s stay 
at Allahabad immense to the 'English and that was why they 
made frantic efforts to preyent him from lea,ying. Dr. Davies quotes 
Hastings’ remarks that “The sword which gave us the dominion 

of Bengal must be the instrument of its preservation and 

agrees with him that “the samrfs and 

useless.”'* That was surely so in 1772 or 1773 but not m 1757 and 
much less in 1764-1765 when their position was precarious indeed. 
And Hastings could not have a better claim to judge whether 
the sword alone was responsible for the dominion of Bengal than 
Clive who wielded the sword during that epoch and who wrote to 
Orme in 1765 with the frankness of a soldier that in the history 


2. Dr, Davies (Hastings & Oudh, p. 37), was misled because this 
treaty is not given in Aitohison’s collections. But this does not mean 
that it was not entered into by the partices. - 

.3. Olive to Sykes. Benares, 3td August 1765, vide Forrests Clive 
m bp.''m38a. i ^ - ■■■ ' ■ ' . • . - 

W. Htiattngs and Oudh, p, 28. ^ 
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of the occupation of Bengal he would ‘find a combination of 
“fighting tricks, chicanery, intrigues, politics and the Lord knows 
what.”® Human m§mory is proverbially short, but perhap-^no where 
has this limitation been so much responsible for distortion of 
facts as in Hastings’ defence of the aforesaid measures. » 

Hastings’ policy though strongly condemned by his country- 
men of the 18th and 19th centuries, has been defended by the 
English historians of our generation on the ground that the 
continuance of the tribute would have meant putting that money 
into Maratha hands and allowing the Emperor to retain possession 
of Kora and Allahabad would have meant the cession of the* 
districts ib them. But they forget that the Marthas had quitted 
Northern India in May, 1773, while Hastings stopped the tribute 
and sold the districts on 7th September of that year when the 
Maratha menace had disappeared at least for a year and there 
was no fear of the tribute and the territory passing into their hands 
during that period. Had not some other reason been responsible 
for Hastings’ decision, he would have waited till the news of the 
Maratha preparations to return to Northern India, if not, till that 
of their actual start, and would have also given Shah Alam a 
previous warning before making the final settlement. The Emperor 
was requested to send a representative to the Conference, but he 
was kept altogether in the dark about the agenda and he did not 
know that the sale of the districts and the stoppage of the tribute 
were in contemplation. It is worthy of note that although Hast- 
ings took credit for frankness and plain-dealing with the Emperor, 
he never really informed'^ him (even after the settlement) officially 
or unofficially that the tribute had been stopped for ever and the 
districts sold off for a sum of money. What he wrote was that 
owing to a famine in Bengal it was not possible to pay anything 
of the tribute till the misery lasted, and that the districts were 
given to Shuja “your first servant and the only representative of 
your person,” and “it will enable him hereafter more effectually 
to serve your Majesty and to retrieve your affairs.”^ Nor did he 
take Shuja into confidence, as the latter’s numerous letters reporting 
his efforts to secure the remission of the Bengal tribute betray 
his ignorance of Hastings’ decision. Nay, he encouraged the 
Wazir to secure a formal remission and even applied to Shah Alam 
whose farmans he ridiculed in his despatches to the English 
world as of no value, for passing orders to that effect.® Further, 


5. Clive to Orme, Mursbidabeii, 1st. A.ugust, 1757, quoted in Forrests’ 
Olive, Vo), p. 34, 

6. Shah Alam did not know till long ater the Benares meeting that 
the tribute was for ever stopped and the districts were sold away. See- • 
0. P. C., iV. b70, 921. 

‘ 7. Hastings to Shah Alam. vide Hastings and the Eohilla War, 
98-99 j 0. P. 0., IV. 523. 

8, 0. P. 0.. IV. 719, 732. 802, etc. 
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this English governor betrayed lack of good taste and intelleetual 
honesty, when on the one hand he used exaggerated and unbecom- 
ing epithets for Shah Alam in his official despatches and in his 
letters to his friends in England e. g , “this wretched king of shreds 
and patches,” “this idle pageant,” “an idol of our creation,” etc. 
^etc. on the other, he continued at the same time professing open 
loyalty and devotion to the Mughal ruler, before and after the 
Benares- decision and also sending him nazars and receiving 
Khilaats from him, — the universally recognized medieval symbols 
of allegiance to a sovereign authority 

Professor P. E. Roberts approves of the policy, for he says 
“it is difficult to see what other course was possible.”^® The 
course has already been suggested. It is to have waited for the 
news of the Maratha preparations to return to the North for which 
there was little likelihood for years owing to a revolution at 
Poona due to the murder of Peshwa Narayan Rao and long 
dissensions among the ruling factions in Maharashtra. But if a 
settlement in advance was at ail necessary the best solution was 
to have allowed Shuja to hold the districts in the name of-the 
Emperor, which would have satisfied both Shah Alam and the 
Wazir, as the latter wanted effective possession of them. This 
would not have necessitated any change in the plan of their 
defence, as they were to remain in Shuja's hands in either case. 
But such an arrangement would not have procured fifty lakhs to 
the Company, an- object so dear to Hastings’ heart. It would, 
however, have been free from moral criticism and Barker would 
not have described it as a “shocking, horrible and outrageous 
breach of faith,”^^ 

Hastings’*) foreign policy stands condemned for the injurious 
reaction that it produced at the courts of Delhi and Poona and 
also probably at the caphals of other powers in the country. Shah 
Alam was so irreconcilably antagonised that for years he hatched 
secret plots for the overthrow of the British power in Bengal, 
trying to enlist the support of the Maratbas and of other people 
in the proposed enterprise. ' ® Had the Mughal lord possessed the 
requisite ability and strength of character he would have endan- 
gered the peace of Bengal, if not actually threatened the safety 
of the English position there. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Shuja’s conduct and policy 
at the^ conference cannot be justified on patriotic and moral 
grounds, as he cared only for his own pr incipality and his personal 
interests as against the interests of the country as a whole and 
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10. Oambridge History of India, Vol V. P. 216. 
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his sovereign and practically repudiated allegiance to the Mughal 
Emperor by offering to act as George Ill’s W azir in India and to 
strike coins in his mame,'® he was not actuated by material 
considerations alone. His greatest ambition was to have *the 
satisfaction of not only passing on to his descendants the whole of ► 
the territory, without diminution, that he had inherited from his 
father, but also of adding to it that region which Safdar Jang 
had, despite his repeated attempts, failed to conquer. This senti- 
ment impelled him to agree to pay such a dear price for the 
recovery of Kora and Allahabad and still greater for the acquisi- 
tion of Ruhelkhand. On the contrary Hastings, though he 
had no personal axe to grind, did seek to acquire a great 
political object, and was dominated by the desire of getting money ' 
to relieve the financial embarrassment of the Company in England, 
for besides its being a patriotic duty, the appreciation of his 
services depended upon his ability to add to the income of the 
proprietors of that mercantile organization. And his efforts yielded 
a rich harvest of money, one Kror and thirty one lakhs,^^ accord- 
ing to Hastings’ own calculation, in two years. In pursuance of 
the above object, he disregarded considerations of inter-statal law, 
gave Shuja the promise of military assistance for conquering 
Ruhelkhand and became the cause of the political destruction of 
a people who had no quarrel with the Company. The acquisition 
of the natural frontier (.Ganges) for Oudh by annexing Ruhelkhand 
to it was but a secondary object with Hastings ; for, while he 
made so much of it in his letters and despatches, Shuja himself, 
who was the author of the Rubella project and stood to gain by 
it, did not cant on the subject, and his letters to Hastings contained 
the only argument that the Ruholas had treacherously violated 
a solemn agreement and therefore must be expelled from their 
country. Nor does any contemporary Persian authority refer to 
to it as one of the reasons responsible for the W azir’s decision. 
Moreover, even an acquaintance with the map will reveal that 
the annexation of the entire Ruhelkhand to Oudh could not have 
provided, as it actually did not not provide, Shuja a continuous 
scientific frontier on the west. His recent acquisitions in the lower 
and the mid-Doab, for a part of which Hastings’ sale of Kora and 
Allahabad was responsible, had pushed the Wazir’s territory to 
north-east of Agra and had left his frontier line from that place 
to Anupshahr on the Ganges absolutely without a natural barrier 
and therefore exposed to Maratha attacks from the side of “Delhi. 
Hastings, who must surely have been aware of it, could not have 
meant anything more by his repetitions of the scientific frontier 
plea except misleading the ignorant. But the surprise is that his 
modern and ancient critics missed this absolutely valid objection 
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against his Ruhela Policy. The theory of the Maratha menace 
to Oudh does not hold water, for the scheme was decided upon in 
September, while the .Marathas had left Ncrthern India in May. 
Dr.'Davies admits that “the Maratha menace had ceased for the 
time being,” but he says that “this was no reason for indefinitely ■ 
postponing any scheme for strenghthening the defences of Oudh”.^® 
A careful consideration of every aspect of the problem would not 
have meant an indefinite postponement of it ; and ail the evidence 
in our possession points to the fact that Hastings had pledged for 
an immediate conquest of Ruhelkhand, and had not Shuja of his 
own accord postponed it to the early months of 1774, the political 
and economic destruction of the Ruhelas would have taken place 
:during the winter of 1773. This is absolutely clear from Cham- 
pion’s entry of 30th August, 1773, in his diary in, which he writes : 
“He (Hastings) gave me to understand that the Brigade (which 
was then encamped near Benares) would soon be ordered down 
the country, upon which I observed to the governor that I 
was determined to go home, but he strongly advised me to con- 
trary”...^*. The fact is that Hastings was so much anxious 
for availing himself of the opportunity of getting money for the 
Company that he encouraged Shuja to undertake the expedition 
and promised him assistance without thinking out the details of 
the scheme and of its consequences. He seems to have been 
doubtful of the expediency of the project and that was why he kept 
it concealed from his colleagues of the Council till it had become 
impossible to withhold the information. He thus became guilty 
of imprudence and rashness. 


MUSLIM RULERS OF MYSORE AND THEIR 
CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS 


by 

Prof. George M. Moraes 

At the time of its conquest by Hyder Ali, Kanara possessed 
a well established and flourishing community of Christians made 
up for, the most part of emigrants from Goa. These were 
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yearly to the Catholic Church at Calicut together with the property- 
belonging to it and to the Church at Parappanangadi. and 
recognized the jurisdiction of the clergy over Cjiristian delinquents. 
“Every one of the Christians,” says thejaarvana, “that may commit 
any^ guilt or crime, the justice thereof belongs to the Padre and 
the Factor.” The fact was that Hyder, being beset by formidable 
enemies was loth to antagonise the Portuguese. 

In,1768 an incident occurred which had an adverse effect on the 
fortunes of the Chistians in Hyder’s dominions. The latter who had 
declared war on the English was sweeping the board in the Carnatic, 
and the English General Staff decided upon a diversion on 

the west coast to relieve the alarming situation in Madras. 

.Accordingly, the Government of Bombay sent an expedition under 
admiral Watson to seize Mangalore. One Ramys Havaldar, who 
had formerly been in the employ of the Cananore .Government 
and a “Moorsman” commanding Hyder’s fleet at Onor were to 
be approached to secure a betrayal of their powerful master.* 
The appearance of the English squadron at Mangalore created 
a delicate situation for the Portuguese factor. On the one 

hand, the two nations were bound by age-long alliance albeit 
commercial rivalry, on the other, in consequence of the 

extraordinary rights which they exercised in Kanara the 
Portuguese were morally bound to defend its interests against any 
aggrei^or. In this dilemma, the Portuguese factor declared his 
intention to remain strictly neutral and warned the invaders 
to take care to respect the Portugese jurisdiction which in- 
cluded the Churches, the Portuguese concession and the Chris- 
tian community in general.® The ofiScers of Hyder, naturally 
expected the Portuguese factor to stand by them in this critical 
hour, for their best efforts would avail them little if the Portuguese 
factory and fortifications commanding as they did the entrance 


day onwards in order to maintain the peace and tranquillity of this 
Christian realm and avoid hatreds and litigation in oases already decided 
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to the river were not to go into action against the invaders. 
When, however, despite their repeated entreaties the Portuguese 
factor persisted in bis strange and unreasonable attitude they 
formed a plot to entice him away from the fort and themselves 
take possession of it. This plot was betrayed by the captain of 
the artillery which was manned by Christians. The factor summoned 
all Christians to take shelter in the factorj^ , including those in the 
service of the government. And when he heard on the n«xt day 
that Hyder’s troops were intending to storm the fortress he invited 
the English to assist him in the defence of the fort. The Chri.stians 
constituted the mainstay of the defence of Mangalore, and with 
their defection, the resistence collapsed, and the English easily 
gained their objective.® 

Hyder Ali was incensed at the treacherous behaviour of the 
Christians. He summoned the Portuguese priests and questioned 
them as to what punishment such treachery merited. And when 
answered that, death was the penalty for betraying one’s sovereign, 
he preferred to be lenient and had them clapped behind prison 
bars''. The Portuguese records however also speak of priests 
who suffered incarceration on this occasion. Father Sebastian de 
Paria, Vicar Vara of Honavar, was taken with two more priests, 
to Hydernagar, and there were at least five others who were 
then arrested®. 

Hyder had hardly settled his score with the English, when he 
was threatened by the Marathas. Naturally enough, while 
he dealt with this new peril, he wanted his domioi.s in Kanara 
to be secure from the depredations of his immediate neighbours 
the Portuguese. Accordingly he forced the English to accept a 
humiliating treaty and opened negotiations with th,; Portuguese 
for an alliance. With famine staring them in the face in 
consequence of the stoppage of supplies of rice from Kanara the 
Portuguese jumped at this opportunity of reconciling themselves 
with the master of the granary of the west coast, as Kanara was 
then known. A treaty was fortwith concluded. The Factory 
was restored with all its rights, the v-icars and the Christians who 
had been taken prisoner were released and the church was allowed 
its old untrammelled jurisdiction over Christians in matters of 
justice*. 

The amicable relations between the two powers thus resumed 
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continued undisturbed till 1776 when Hyder imprisoned the Port- 
uguese factor of Mangalore, and almost dismantled the Portuguese ^ 1 

fortifications. The reason seems to have been that Hyder had 
ndw waxed sufficiently powerful and was unwilling to allow the 
^ Portuguese to levy their accustomed tribute and custom. He 
could moreover no longer be content with m»e negative help on 
their part, but wished that they should help him with six hundred 
European tooopers yearly to serve in his campaigns The 
Portuguese government showed itself reluctant to comply with 
these demands and! after protracted negotiations lasting four years, 
r a second ti'eaty was signed. It was agreed that the Portuguese 
should be permitted to levy tribute and collect custom as heretofore, 
eand continue in possession of their factory in Mangalore, on 
condition that they should defend the town against any enemy, 
and the further concession that concerns our subject, viz. that 
the clergy should be allowed the exercise of their religion 
unembarrassed ^ ^ . 

But Hyder’s peace with the English could not endure long. 
Either party distrusted the other, and if the English made no 
attempt to retrieve their honour earlier, it was not from want 
of a desire to try conclusions with the Muslim adventurer. Though 
all along “casus bellP’ multiplied fast, it was not till 1782 that the 
parties decided on an appeal to arms. But Hyder, whose health 
had been declining for some tiraevdiedon the 7th of December 
and the English taking advantage of the situation made a landing 
in Kanara a week later. Under General Mathews the entire litoral 
from Karwar to Kundappor was secured, and thanks to the good 
offices of Shaikh Hayat, who was acting as governor in the 
absence of Tippu, they obtained possession of Nagar, the capital 
of the kingdom, and of Mangalore the royal port^^. This success 
of the English was short lived, for, as Father Joaquim Miranda an 
eye-witness observes, while they were engaged in rapine and 
plunder, Tippu hurried from Aroot with a third of his powerful 
army and recovered the entire country including Nagar (Bednur) 
and Mangalore^*. 

Wiser from experience, the Portuguese on this occasion chose 
for themselves the role of passive though not uninterested specta- 
tors. The Viceroy reports that Tippu was pleased with the action 
of the Portuguese in refusing asylum to Shaikh Hayat at Goa at 
the suggestion of the English after their discomfiture in Kanara.^® 
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Some of the Christians however, in their enthusiasm for the English 
cause, imperilled the fortunes of the entire community. Writing 
* in May, 1783 from ►Mangalore, Major John Campbell informs the 
President in Bombay, “There are a number of native Christians 
here who had been formerly attached to the Artillery ; 34 of them 
are taken in the same service here, and Francis Pinto, late an 
ensign in the “Bombay Natives”v whom General Mathews had 
promised to employ and give Ensign’s pay and batta, J. have 
appointed to take charge of them with the same rank, pay and 
allowance as he had formerly”^®. This is supported by a 
statement of Scurry, who was a prisoner for a long time at 
Seringapatam, to the effect that General Mathews had borrowed 
Rs. 33,000 from the Kanara Christians”. 

This was sufficient to provoke the wrath of Tippu who had 
long been burning with fanatical hatred against the Christians, As 
a Prince, he had advocated a thorough-going persecution when the 
Christians of Kanara had gone over to the English leaving the 
defence to collapse ®. Now he openly accused them of being 
principally responsible for the ease with which the English con- 
quered his kingdom-“acting as guides and facilitating their 
communications”^®. He charged the priest with having brought 
all this trouble on himself and his people, fined them 3 lakhs of 
rupees and had them expelled from his dominions^®. He then 
conceived the project of stamping out Christianity from the land 
altogether and unleashed a sanguinary persecution. A laconic 
description of what followed is given in a letter to the Secretary 
of -State by the Portuguese Viceroy, who observes, “No sooner did 
he find (Tippu) himself free from the English with whom he had 
concluded peace, that! he gave open demonstration of his tyranny 

and hatred towards the Christians He exterminated the 

Christians of all those places, who should total forty thousand 
souls. Compelling them to cross the Ghats, he took them to Serin- 
gapatam, where he circumcised many and obliged them to follow 
the sect of the Moors. He sent me thirteen vicars, expelled from 
his dominions, writing to me to say that out of consideration for 
me he had refrained from inflicting on them greater punishments 
and greater monetary fines.,.. These priests reached Goa in great 
misery and I replied to his letter protesting the justice of their 
cause and that of the Christians’ 
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The Viceroy had reason to protest. He was convinced that 
the whole body of Christians could not be charged with connivance 
at the success of the English invading force, fqv in those days the 
Ghjiistians followed the lead of the Portuguese in such matters, and 
the” latter as we have seen had remained strictly neutral. Conse- 
quently while condemning outright the action of such of the 
Christians as made common cause with the English against their 
own soyereign, we must admit that Tippu in making 'the entire 
community pay for the crimes of a few of their number was guilty 
of a high handedness for which no justification can be pleaded. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH DISPUTES IN BENGAL DURING 
THE ADMINISTRATION OP CARTIER 
(December, 1769— April, 1772.) 

BY 

Nani GopAL CHOWDHUEI, M. a , Konnagar, Bengal. 

After the Battle of Plassey (1757) the Nawab was shorn of all 
powers, and bereft of his former prerogatives he could not afford 
equal protection to the other nationalities e. g. the French against 
the English aggression. With the acquisition of Diwani in 1765 
the English Company obtained a legal status in the country ; and 
though now fully possessed of the substance of power, it was 
keen to retain the Nawab as ‘shadow of authority’ to serve as a 
smoke-screen. Because thereby the English could efectively crush 
the French attempt to regain their former pow§r. Though deprived 
of Nawab’s protection, the French could resist the English aggres- 
sion as long as they possessed their military strength. But by 
the Treaty of Paris (1763) the French were not allowed to keep 
troops in any part of Bengal and hence any hope of armed resistance 
to the English was out of question from 1763 onward. 

The French had a factory at Jugdea’ which was threatened 
to be engulfed by the Sea. They bought a plot of land at Chan- 
della^ from a petty local Zamindar and agreed to pay him an 


1. Judgea was situated a few miles to the south-east of Luokipur 
CLakkhjpur, Lakshmipur) iu the modern Noafchali district. Judgea has 
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annual rent. There they built a house and planted a bamboo which 
served as a flagstaff. As the plot of land at Chandalla was bought 
from the local Zaminder without the- previous consent of# the 
ISTawab, the latter became very angry. The house was destroyed^ 
and the flagstaff was cut down on the 3rd April, 1771 by the sepoys*” 
sent by the Nawab. The council at Ohadannagar wrote in vain 
serveral times to the Nawab. The French suspected jihat the 
outrage was committed by the Nawab at the instigation of 
the English » The suspicion was not altogether baseless. 

The Anglo-French disputes were not confined only to the » 
Diwani Provinces but were also carried to the territories owned by 
the Maratha Chiefs. At Balasore which was then a Marathc* 
town, the English and the French had their respective factories. 
Mr. Marriott, the English Resident at Balasore, levied a duty of 
six rupees and nine annas upon the cloths which the weavers of 
the country supplied to the French factory at Balasore. On receipt 
of a complaint from the French Council, Mr. Cartier asked 
Mr. Russell, a member of the Council at Fort William, who was 
then at Balasore, to enquire into the matter. It transpired from 
the enquiry that the complaint lodged by the French Council 
was true. Mr. Marriott was ordered to put a stop to' such a 
practice of realising duty from the weavers. And an amicable 
settlement was made by the English and the French authorities 
and the weavers were relieved of a burden.'*’ 

Another cause of complaint by the French was the difficulty 
which their agents experienced in recovering their balances from 
brokers and weavers who ' happened to be the farmers or ryots of 
the English. 'Mr. Higginson, the .English supervisor of Birbhum, 
prevented Le Seigneur, the French agent, from seizing several 
persons at Sapur for the balances they owed to the French 
Company. This was done under the Parwanah issued by the 
Zamindar of the place and approved by Mr. Higginson.® Similar 
cases oocured in the Midnapur district.^ 
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The wrangle between the agents of the two rival na- 
r- tions over the realisation of the balances ^from the weavers 
rose4o its climax in the Khirp ay® episode (August, 1771). One 
.-respresentive of each nation was appointed to hold an enquiry 
into the dispute. Mr. Marriott was the representative of the 
English, while the French were represented by M. Seigneur. It 
transpired from their enquiry that Mr. Cole, the English agent at 
Khirpay, promised M. Ohambon, the French agent of the same 
place, to ‘use his endeavours’ in collecting the French Company’s 
- outstanding balances from the weavers. But ‘he did not engage 
either on his own or the English Company’s accounts to be respon- 
eible for them,’ Mr. Marriott received from the French agent a 
list of the names of weavers who owed balances to the French 
Company. A few days after, M. Chambon arrested one Phakirdas 
who owed six hundred rupees to one of the French Dalals. The 
French Dalai had already made over to M. Chambon all his items 
of demand on every person including the one on Phakirdas, to 
liquidate the balances he owed to the French Company. The 
demand on Phakirdas was of nineteen years standing. M. Cham- 
bon having arrested Phakirdas confined him in his factory and 
went away to a distant place. In his absence Mr. Cole called 
upon the French Sarkar to deliver up Phakirdas and on his refusal 
to do so sent a body of peons to carry off the French Dalai. This 
they did. The reason for doing so was that several employees 
in the English factory had also demands on the French Dalai. 
On M. Chambon’s return to Khirpay, Mr. Colewent to' the French 
factory at the head of a body of armed retainers, forced open 
the gates of the French factory and carried away Phakirdas. 
M. Chambon allowed Mr. Cole to do so in order to prevent blood- 
shed. The French Dalai signed ‘of his own free will and accord’ 
a deed agreeing to submit his accounts to a Board of Arbitration 
consisting of four persons.® 

The English Council at Fort William censured Mr. Cole 
for his conduct in carrying away Phakirdas by force from the 
French factory The Khirpay episode clearly demonstrated that 
the realisation of balances by the French Company from weavers 
could not be settled by mutual agreement between the French and 
the English agents. Mr. Charles Stuart, Resident at Burdwan, 
‘ordered an officer from the Head Adhalet to be stationed at 
Kheerpoy to take particular congnizance of all the complaints of 


8. Khirpay is now a small town in the Midnapur district. At that 
time it was within the Burdwan district (vide Rennell’s ‘Bengal Atlas’ — 
Map No. 7). 

, 9. So. Prog — 21st Oot., 177i-.^Letter from Mr. Marriott — 14th Oct., 
1771 with the enclosures bearing the result of his enquiry into the dispute, 
10. Ibid-~{a) Letter to the Couneil at Chandannagar 2l8t Oot., 1771- 
{b) Council’s Resolution pn the conduct of Mr, Qole, 
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the weavers.’ He also framed some reguiations for the guidance 
of the said officer in the proper discharge of his duties.^^ Those 
regulations were approved by the Council at Fort William, but it 
advised the Resident at Burdwan to issue those orders in the name ^ 
of the Rajah. * 

The Council at Fort William did not countenance the action** 
of Mr. Higginson ‘in stepping forth as principle (sic)’ in the Sapur 
episode. He was advised to avoid studiously ‘all occasions of 
dispute or altercation with the agents of other European Nations.’ 

In short, the English Council wanted that in the Diwani districts 
of which Birbhum was one, the Supervisors were not to interpose , 
their authority when dealing with other European Nations. In 
cases of farmers and ryots being seized by the agents of other 
European Companies, the Zaminders or the officers of the Nizamat 
should protect them.^® 

In the ceded Lands the Council at Fort William adopted a 
quite different policy. There they would not allow the farmers 
or ryots ‘being seized and confined by the agents of any other 
European nation without being allowed to appeal to the country 
Courts under the inspection of (English) Residents or Collectors.’*^ 

The French Company based their right of arresting and 
confining persons who owed them balances on the Farmans and 
Parwanahs they had obtained from time to time from different 
Emperors and the provincial Governors. They also hinted it that 
the English Council could not be ignorant of the privilege as it 
should have been expressed in their Framans and parwanahs also. 
According to them the authenticity of the privilege was proved 
by the fact that the different European nations had not up to that 
time ceased to exercise the right of arresting and confining persons 
for recovering the outstanding balances.^® 

The English Council denied having obtained any such privilege 
from the different Emperors and Nawabs. They pointed out that 
the country Government alone was the proper authority which 
could compel the debtor ‘to pay his just and legal debts’”-®. It 
remains to be said that the Gomasthas of the English Fractories 


11. So. Prog — 17th Deo. 1771— Letter from Charles — 11th Nov. 1771. 

12. ihtd— Latter to Charles Stuart — 17th Deo. 1771. 

13. (a) Sc, Prog— 19th Aug, 1771— letter to Higginson — 10 Aug, 1771. 

(b) Sc. Prog — 15th July, 1771 — letter from Higginson — 11th July, 

1771. 

14. So. Prog — 10th Aug, 1771 — lettSr to Edward Barbar— the 10th 
Aug. 1771. 

15. Sc. Prog — 10th Jug. 1771— letter from the French Council at • 
Obandanoagar — 4th July, 1771* 

16. Sc. Prog — 10th Aug, 1771— letter to the Council at Chandanngar, 

10th Aug. 1771. • 
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used to oppress their debtors for balances in the same way as the 
Diwati”^^^"^^® did both before and after their obtaining the 

■> The English Company wanted to avoid any dispute with other 
..European Companies which might come under the purview of the 
Laws of Nations and which might induce the British Parliament 
interfere administoation of the Country. However, much 

the English Company might have tried to avoid such disputes, they 

7lLS'om<Zl injudicious actS 

One such dispute occurred (January, 1770) at Chandannao-sr 

f hndStf i ® advance guard of 

a body of Engli^ tioops and sepoys arrived before the gate of 

Chandannagar The guide led the detachment into the town by 
an open street^. The French Council stated that the troops To?cS 
a Abo"'tf.tS«° molesting the guards who were sta itoSd 

t , Commanding Officer 

arrived at the gate with the mam body of troops He beins- 

apprised of what had happened, recalled the advance guard"o 
While coming bacK from Chandannagar, the stragglers and 

some irreguiaiities in the town and in some villae-es nftar thp 
town- But aooording to the French veSn t TasTot the 
Campfolowere and the straggleis, as stated by the EngHsh, but 
the English troops themselves who while coming back disbanded 
theniselves and then entered by force all the houses of the poor 
people and robbed and plundered everything that fell in their 
hands beating the men and women’. The French Council further 

the swLd°to tl*H English Sergeants had giZ a rtSe 
n ri ^ ■^iio was stationed at the gate 

^d fled away. The English troops even carried away one of^the 
French Sepoys thinking him to be a deserter from the EngUsh 

tfeComm^ndto^OffifpV William admited that 

the Lommanding Oflacer of the detachment seized the man with no 

other purpose than to engage him as a guide thinking him to be a 


' lei r fiw n-** 5!’“' Oomiulttee, Feb. 19 1765. 

VO) ijeiter irom Kiza Khan received on Ort A 
M. E. Mo^ckton Jones in her 'Warren Hastings in Bangai* pp 75-77 ^ 

Janu'!;y ^5- pTraT.'^" Ohandannagar-.3rd 

Letter to Court (Home), the 25th Aug, 
3rd to. Letter to Court (Hoche)~the 25tfi Aug. 1770— para— 

riufiiy; <-» Oh.nd«nn.g„i.9rd 


mere peon^s. However, the Frehch Council took this incident as 
a flagrant violation of ‘the sacred right of Nations’ and an offence 
against the French* flag. Tliey demanded punishment of ^ the 
authors of this outrage ‘in the public manner proportionable to the 
greatness of the offence’^ * 

The Council at Fort William ordered a Court Martial to be 
held to enquire into the case. The French Council sent iattesta- 
tions’ Declarations and judicial depositions’ to the English Council, 
but they were not admitted as sufficient proofs. Witnesses on the 
part of the French were required to appear in person. The witnes- 
ses turned up but it was too late. The Court Martial dissolved 
after it had sat for seven days and the accused were acquitted foi% 
want of evidence. This aoquital was termed by the French Council 
as ‘disculpating the guilty rather than render (them) justice"^®. 

In reality, the French Council did not consider the Court 
Martial as the proper tribunal of such a case in international of 
character. To them the English Council at Fort William was the 
proper authority to render them justice in such a case^®. Another 
cogent argument advanced by the French Council for rejecting the 
Court Martial was that Captain Catlyn, the Commanding Officer 
of the detachment, who ought to have appeared as a witnesses 
or an accused wag one of the judges®'^. 

It remains to be said that there was some exaggeration in the 
French Council’s statement of atrocities committed by the English 
troops. This was borne out by the small amount (Rs. 1395-14-6) 
demanded by the Bhench Council as compensation for damage 
sustained by the inhabitants of their settlement'^**. 

Two cases which had an important bearing on the Treaty of 
Paris, (1763) arose out of the anchoring of the French vessels near 
the English fort at Budge Budge. The French ship Raphael was 
left by the tide near the fort which was then under construction 
(1770). The Captain of the ship sent his men to the market to 
procure for him some provisions. They were arrested by an Eng- 
lish Colonel who suspected that they had gone on shore to have a 
view of the fortifications. They were, however, released on a 
representation being made by the Captain of the ship 


Z3. Pob, Prog — 9th Jan. 1770 — Letter to the Council of Ohan- 
dannagar — para 6. ' 

24 Pub. Prog — 9th Jan. 1770:-Ietter from the Council of Chan- 
dannagar-~3rd Jan. 1770 para 5. 

25. Pub. 'Prog — 1.3th Feb. 1770— -letter from the Council of Oban- 
dannagar, 3rd February, 1770. 

26. Ibid. 

27. 3rd April, 1760 — Letter from the Council at Ohandanna- 
gar- the 19th March, 1770— para 2. 

28. Ibid— 8. 

29. Pub. Prog— 3rd April, 1770— Extract of a letter from M. Han* 
nier. Master of the ship St. Raphael to M. Chevalier. 
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More than a year after this incident a French pilot sloop also 
anchored before the fort the construction of which had by that time 
been completed. The master of the sloop was requested to take 
another station, but the master instead of complying with request 
" attempted to seize the person who was sent on board the sloop 'with 
message*®. The French Council at Chandannagar informed the 
English Council at Calcutta that the English Sepoys fired bullets 
at the ^ioop but they did not fortunately hit her®'^. 

The Anglo-French disputes in Bengal at last led the Court of 
France to request His Majesty the King of Great Britain to appoint 
a person with full powens ‘to examine into the supposed infractions 
^of the late treaty of peace (s. e., the Treaty of Paris of I’i'GS) * * * 
by interruptions alleged to have been given to the Freedom of the 
French Commerce in Bengal.’ The British Government appointed 
Sir John Lindsay as their ‘plenipotentiary’ for the purpose. M. Law 
(Lawriston) was to represent the French Government^'*. The 
Council at Fort William sent the papers relative to the Anglo- 
French disputes to Sir John Lindsay at Fort St. George. Before 
any decision was andved at bn the dispute, Sir John Lindsay left 
India and was succeeded by Sir Robet Harland who was invested 
with full powers by His Majesty ‘to treat with M. Law Lawriston 
upon the hardships complained of to be laid upon the French 
trade in Bengal’**. 

The Council at Port Wiliam availed itself of the opportunity 
of the presence of Sir Robert Harland in India to get an expert 
interpretation of the legal aspect of the dispute between the 
English and the French arising out of the latter’s claim of anchor- 
ing ships in front of the English fort at Budge-Budge. The Treaty 
of Paris (1763) prohibited the French King from keeping troops in 
any part of Bengal. The Council at Fort William contended that 
it had a right to seen that this clause of the treaty was not 
violated by the French Council at Chandannagar by surreptitiously 
bringing troops in their boats. This compelled the English to 
demand from the French a right to search their ships* 

Sir Robert Harland’s interpretation of the Treaty of Paris 
(1763) went against the English Company. His opinion was that 


30. Sc. Prog — i4th Dec., It 71 — Xjetter to Otievaller etc, the 14th 
Dec., 4771. 

31. So Prog — 33rd Deo., 1771 — Letter from the French Council at 
Chandannagar. the 19th Deo.. 1771. 

33. Sc. Prog — 9th May, 1771 (a) letter from Sir John Lindsay— 
« the 6th April, 1771. (6) Letter from Court (Home) the 20th June, 1770 — 
para I. 

33. So. Prog — 23rd Sept. 1771— letter from Sir Robert Harland — the 
19th Sept, 1771. 

34. Sc. iProg — 26th Oct., il771 — Letter to Sir E, Harland, the 26th 

177L ■ .--'U ' , 
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though the Treaty of Paris prohibited the French from keeping 
^ troops in any part of Bengal, the navigation of the Ganges was as 
open and free to the trading subjects of French as to the subjects 
of England. The French could not be accused of the infraction of 
the treaty till troops were actually landed and kept in any part of 
BengaPs. 


GANGADHAR SHASTRI MEETS PESHWA BAJIRAO II 

BY 

BY Prof C. V. Joshi, Raj daptardar, Baroda 

The long pending claims of the Peshwa on the Gaikwad of 
Baroda were to be settled in 1813 in the light of 
Introductory. new treaties. Anandrao Gaikwad, the Maha- 

raja, deputed Gangadharshastri Patwardhan, 
who was formerly “a trusted servant of the Ooinany” and now a 
Mutalik of the regent to the Gaikwad, to Poona by the end of 1813. 
Peshwa Bajirso 11 who had been smarting under his position as a 
subordinate ally ol the Company disliked the Shastri who had been 
at the Poona Court before he joined the Company’s service. Fourteen 
months were passed in shilly-shallying by the Peshwa, keeping 
Gangadharshastri idle at his Capital At last, through efforts 
and influences, an interview with Bajirao Peshwa was arranged 
to take place on 1st April 1815. This was probably the only 
occasion when these two personages met after the Shastri left 
Baroda as the representative of the Gaikwad. I shall reproduce in 
English the Shastri’s vivid report of his visit written next day, to 
be submitted to his master : — 

Yesterday I had been to see Sadashivbhau Mankeshwar 
_ ,, ou . (Elphinstone’s informant) who visited the 

Gangadhar Shastr) s pegi^vs-a and sent for us. In the evening I 

Accoun . went to the Shukrawgr Palace with three 

friends and waited on the ground floor. The Peshwa with Trimbakji 
and two other friends was sitting in a room on the first floor. On 
receiving the intimation of our arrival a clerk of Trimbakji 
summoned us. We went upstairs and bowed to Highness. 
Sadashivbhau received us standing on behalf of the Peshwa. Then 


35. Ibid — 23rd Deo., 1771 — Letter from Harland, the 21st Nov. 1771. 
Abbreviations Sc Prog — BengalSeoret Proceedings. 

Pub. Prog — Bengal Public proceedings. 

C, P. 0.— Calendar of Persian Correspondence* 

B, D. B.^Bengal District Records, 
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we presented articles of cloth taken to Poona for the purpose to 
the Peshwa, 

His Highness put on the turban but said,' This is very heavy. 
Oan"*! take it off with your permission T 

(We expressed our consent when he substituted a light turban 
for it and covered himself with the Dupeta presented by us. He 
looked jjleased. Then we put a pearl rieoklace round his neck. 

As the conversation was to begin Sadashivbhau requested all 
the persons except the Peshwa Trimbakji Bapu, Mairal and myself 
' to leave the room. Sadashivbhau said to the Peshwa, ‘Ganga- 
dharshastri came here to settle the Government’s claims over 
his master and to enter into the good grace of Your Highness. 
But he had to wait fourteen months without being able to pay his 
respects to you. Consequently he lost his prestige and his master 
summoned him back, to Baroda. He requests Your Highness to 
attend to all State matters and continue Your benevolent attitude 
to the Baroda State as before.’ 


The Peshwa replied, “there are two points in this request. 
One is about our favour or disfavour, the other is about State 
matters. I cannot give any reply about the seccfhd point in the 
presence of the Shastri. About the first point I must say that there 
is no reason for disfavour. The delay in accepting the presents 
of cloth was due to the provision that they must bp given in the 
presence of a representative of the Company. As that provision is 
removed we have accepted your present.” 

I said, “This golden day has dawned on us because Your 
Highness was kind towards us. The delay is our misfortune. 
It was Mody (a parsi clerk under Elphinstone) who had caused all 
the delay. The English are the Sovereign power over us whose 
protection is our only retreat.” 

At this the Peshwa spoke about the conduct of Nana Fadins, 
Parsharambhau, Patwardhan, Shinde, Holkar, Bhosle etc. and told 
how Poona became safe only after the arrival of the English. 
Sarjerao Ghitage was administering Government matters when 
my mind was cramped by anxiety day and night. “Those times 
and the wars being insufferable to my constitution I went to Bassein 
and entered into treaty with the English. The English protected 
my father and brought happiness to me by supporting ray cause. 
But their help has cost a number of forts, lands and tributes to 
the Government. However, they are our allies.” 

I said, “Anyhow the English have brought us happiness and 
profit. > We must be faithful to them.” 

The Peshwa said, “Sha|teibuva ! We are friends of a long 
standing. I have not foun4, 41^ cause for showing displeasure to . 
We havekqoy^q eaqft'^^er qyer 18 years,” 


After this conversation Bayaji Naik suggested to me that I 
should seek invitation to dinner at night. I requested His Highness 
to give me the honour of an invitation. The Peshwa invited me ^ 
inquiring whether I had got any fast or religious regulation aPout 
food to be observed. His Highness then asked us to retire for the » 
evening prayer and to return after he sent a mesage. Being given 
leave to depart we came back to our residence. 

About 9 P. M. at night we went to Shukrawar Palace for 
dinner. No words can describe the eclat in the dinner hall. Seats 
were arranged in two rows each against a pillar. Waiters stood , 
at the back of the seats. Each cover was decorated with designs 
in coloured powdres on the ground. Two plantain leaves were.* 
placed under trays, each of which was furnished with 9 bowls 
containing condiments. Two lamp stands were placed near each 
cover. The Peshwa sat in a row with two gentlemen. We were 
seated in the opposite row. The Peshwa himself looked after our 
wants. He asked the names of rivers in Gujarat. 

I told him the names of the principal three rivers — ^Tapti, 
Narbada and Mahi. 

Then His Highness asked me the name of the river flowing 
past Ahmedabad. 

Sabarmati, I replied. 

After speaking about the source and the valley of the river His 
Highness asked me my wants, I said, “I have received every dish 
I want. 1 shall intimate what else I want at the opportune 
moment.” 

We retired to the drawing room up-stairs after the dinner. 
Pansupari was followed by the presentation of dress of honour. With 
his own hands he first gave dress to Sadsshivpantbhau (Elphinstone’s 
informant) and then to me, Trimbakji and Bspu Mairal in order. 
Garlands, flowers, attar and a handful of spices to each of us were 
bestowed. We took our leave with a salutation and returned to 
our residnce at about 11-30 P. M, 


THE JHANSI STATE AND ITS ANNEXATION. 

BY 

Satya Peakash Sbivastava, M. a. (Hons.) 

Sahitya Ratna, Tundla, (Agra). 

, Broadly speaking, Bundelkhand may be said to begin having 
its definite share in Indian History after 1605, when Bit Singh^ 
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Deo, the youngest son of Madhukar Sah became the Maharaja of 
Bundelkhand with Orchha as its Capital. His sons and successors 
proved to be rebels to the Moghal Empire. Thef death of Aurang- 
zeb Encouraged the Marathas under Peshwa Baji Rao to expand 
-their infant empire towards north. In 1742, Jhansi fort built 
by Bir Singh Deo in 1613, fell into the hands of the Marathas, 
and Naru Shanker became the first Subedar of Jhansi. He enlarged 
the fort^ founded the city of Jhansi, and annexed the Pargana 
Dubot from the Datia State. In 1757 A. D. he was succeeded by 
Madhoji Govind, who ruled for a short period and gave over 
charge to Babu Rao Eafthai. Rai. In 1761 A. D. Naru Shanker 
again returned. Vishwas Rao Lachhraan succeeded him, and he 
In 1770 A. D. was succeeded by Raghunath Rao Hari, who ‘ruled 
over the Jhansi principality for 24 years and made himself practi- 
cally independent of Poona.’ He died in 1794 A. D. His successor 
was Sheo Rao Hari, better known as Sheo Rao Bhao. 

The celebrated treaty of Bassein (1802) introduced the company 
into Bundelkhand. The country from Allahabad to Dhasan came 
under its influence and it could now establish close contacts with the 
various Maratha and Bundela states. Jhansi could not long 
remain outside the new influence. On 6th February, 1804, Sheo 
Rao Bhao entered into a treaty by virtue of which the Chiefs 
possessions were secured to him under the suzerainty of the Poona 

court, and under the British protection. 

/ 

Shiva Rao Bhao died in 1815 A. D. and was succeeded by his 
minor grandson, Ram Chand Rao. On 18th November, 1817 a 
significant treaty was signed between the Company and State, by 
which Raja Ram Chand Rao, his heirs and successors were consti- 
tuted hereditary rulers of the territory then in the possession of 
Rao Bam Chand, with the exception of Pargan Moth ; the latter^ 
was at that time held in farm by the Jhansi Government from 
Rang Rao Raja Bahadur, grandson of Na'ru Shanker. Even, before 
this treaty, the Peshwa had ceased to exercise his rights over the 
principality and transferred them to the British Government by 
virtue of the treaty of 13th June, 1817. In the following November 
in accordance with the terms of another teraty Jhansi became a 
regular state of the E. I. C. 

The foregoing considerations raiseithe moot question. Should 
Jhansi be treated as a state erected into a new principality® by 
the company ; or as an old independent state of India ? On a 
correct answer to this question depends to some extent the 
-justification or otherwise of Lord Dalhousie’s policy towards it 
in 1853. 


1; : I JbaUsi Gazetteer pp. 202. 

2, India under Dalhouaie and Oarniing p. 31. 
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The Duke of Argyll, one of the Chief apologists of Lord 
Dalhousie maintains that Jhansi was erected into a principality 
‘by ourselves’ and was not one of the old independent states of 
India and that the chief of Jhansi was not recognised as having a 
hereditary right before 1817.® * 

Major Evans Bell regards this view as wholly misrepresented.* 
The treaty of 1804 secured to the Baja his possessions under the 
Peshwa suzerainty and the British protection. Thirte^ years 
later, in 1817, Marquess of Hastings renewed and confirmed the 
former treaty of defensive alliance when the subedar was still under 
the nominal supremacy of the Peshwa.^ 

The Marquess clearly asserts that Jhansi ‘had not’ beeq, 
erected into a principality ‘by ourselves’ but was an old state under 
the suzerainty of the Peshwa. It became a feudatory state under 
the Company with all those rights and privileges which it had 
enjoyed formerly under the Peshwa regime. And therefore, much 
of Lord Dalhousie’s case for the annexation of Jhansi under the 

Doctrine of Lapse in 1853 has been lost. 

Reverting to Ram Chand Rao we find his reign to be of 
supreme importance. Firstly, because it was he who concluded 
the second treaty of 18th November, 1817 and became a feudatory 
chief of the East India Company. Secondly, because the change 
of masters was followed by a constitutiona,! change in 1832. 
Ram Chand Rao was permitted to change the title of Subedar for 


that of Raja.® 

Raja Ram Chand Rao maintained cordial relations with the 
Company. In 1826 A. D. when Lord Oambermere was storming 
the Portress of Bharatpur and to cause distraction Nana Pandit 
a Central Indian Sardar besieged Kalpi, the Raja sent a re- 
lieving force totheformer and thus helped him m saving Kalpi.® 
But his administration of the state, was not wholly satisfao- 
tory. His revenue decreased till it reached a considerably low 
figure of twelve lacs^ per annum. Between 1832 and 1833 the 
Panwar Rajputs of Udgaon. Noner and Jgna, overran and 
plundered the Parganas of Jhansi, Pachor and Karahra. Raja Ram 
Chander died in 1835 A. D. 

The succession was disputed by four cli^mants , (1) Krishna 

Rao, an adopted son of Ram Chand Rao (2) Narain Rao, a ^distant 


3 Retrospect and Prospects of Indian Policy by Major Byans Boll 
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relation of the Raja ; (3) Raghunath Rao and (4) Gangadhar Rao 
both of them being the surviving sons of Sheo Rao Bhau. In 
strict accordance with the interpretation of, the treaty of 1817 
in ;^hich it was laid down that the principality was secured to 
Sheo Rao Bhau’s successors, the Governor General acknowledged 
* the succession of Raghunath Rao, the eldest of the surviving sons 
of Sheo Rao Bhau. His short reign of three years (1835 to 1838) 
constitutes a dismal chapter in the history of the Jhansi state. 
Being a leper the new ruler could not inspire love and devotion in 
the hearts of the subjects. Opposition from one quarter or another 
always stared him in the face. His character also was not above 
reproach, The subordinate Zamindars defied his authority with 
jjmpunity. They refused to pay the revenue. The state income 
now fell to 3 lacs of rupees. The Raja began to borrow freely from 
Gwalior and Orohha. Being unable to pay off the debts, he was 
obliged to mortgage some of his villages to his creditors. He 
died without leaving any male issue. 

Four claimants contested the succession : Krishna Rao, Ali 
Bahadur, Janki Bai his widow, and his brother Gangadhar Rao. 
Lord Auckland, having a regard to the continued mismanagement 
of the state appointed a council and empowered it to give an award. 
The council decided in favour of Gangadhar Rao, though the 
Governor General wanted to assume administration himself, for 
the time being, in order to restore law and order and financial 
stability of the state. But the council’s decision was approved 
by the authorities in England. The new ruler, however, proved as 
much of a failure as his predecessors. Therefore, it was decided to 
carry on the administration by British agent Mr. Ross. Th e Raja 
was given a fixed allowance, and the pargana Moth belonging to 
the British Government was assigned to him. Within four years, 
the British administration rehabilitated the state finances f 
purged the administration, and introduced a member of healthy 
revenue reforms. The state was restored to the Raja in 1842, on 
his ceding territory yielding a revenue of Rs. 2,27,458 in commuta- 
tion of the annual payment towards support of half the cost of the 
Bundelkhand Legion. 

In 1853 A. D. Maharaja Gangadhar Rao had a fatal attack 
of dysentry. While on his death bed he adopted Anand Rao.^*^ 
He wrote to the Resident^^ “1 am now very ill and it is a source 
of great grief to me, notwithstanding all my fidelity, and the 
favour by such a powerful Government, the name of my father 
will end with me. 


8. State papers preserved in the Commissioner’s oflBloe. 
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I have, therefore, with reference to the following second 
article of the treaty concluded with the British Government, 
adopted Damodar Gangadhar Rao (commonly called Anand Rao, 
a boy 5 years old; my grandson, through my grand-fathef. I 
still hope that by the mercy of God and the favour of your Govern- . 
ment, I may recover my health, and as my age is not great, I 
may still have children and should this be the case I will adopt 
such steps as may appear to be necessary Should I noWsuryive, 

I trust that, in<!onsideration of the fidelity, I have evinced towards 
Government, favour will be shown to this child, and that my widow 
during her life time may by considered the regent of the state and 
mother of this child and that she may not be molested in any way. 
“Gangadhar Rao died in 1853. His wishes were disrespected, the* 
adoption being disallowed. Jhansi lapsed to the British Government. 

Lord Dalhausie and his apologists. Sir Gharls Jackson and 
the Duke of Argyll defend the annexation on the following 
grounds : — 

First, that the Jhansi State was erected into a principality 
by ourlesves’-^ {i. e. the Company) 

Secondly, that the Jhansi state was not one of the old 
independent states of India* 

Thirdly, that on the failure of a direct male h<3ir, Jhansi came 
within the maxim of lawful escheats— a regular, normal feature 
of the Moghul system of Government. 

Fourthly, the precedents and prerogatives were not wanting 
in the annals of the state itself when the British Goveimment 
interfered in successions, setting aside adoptions, namely the 
succession of 1835 A. D. and that of 1838 A. D. 

Fifthly, the Court of Directors, too approved of such annexations, 
laying down their policy so far back as 1834, in regard to certain 
adoption in these terms^*’: — “Wherever it is optional with you 
to give or to with-hold your consent to adoptions, the indulgence 
should be the exception and not the rule and should never be granted 
but as a special mark of approbation. 

Sixthly, that the gross mismanagement of the state tending 
to the injury of the subjects^ justified the annexation on grounds 
of public policy’-®. 

Seventhly, and finally that the annxation of Jhan^ would 
round off the Brithish possessions in Bundelkhand and would give 
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the company strategic position to control the country around. 
Hence, again, on grounds of public policy, the annexation was 
justified, 

f But Jhansi was not a principality created by the British., 
It was an old hereditary state of India, first under the Poona 
^ court and then under the Company. Hence the Doctrine of Lapse, 
could not, with justification be applied to it. It was not a Jagir, 
grant 9 r gift given to its ruler in 1817. It was a hereditary 
Subedarship, practically independent of the Poona I^urbar. 

Again, the entire history of the escheat system seems to have 
‘ been misunderstood or deliberately misconstrued to serve the 
purpose. In the first place, the system applied under the Moghals, 
*and that too not always, to the estate of the Government servants 
alone. Hereditary chieftainships or states of other than Govern- 
ment servants never came under this law. In the second place 
no paramount power in India even possessed the right to exclude 
from a private heritable state, any heir entitled under Hindustan; 
a fortiori that lawful heir cannot be excluded from succession 
to a dependent principality. If the imperial power cannot limit 
or mutilate for its own benefits the Hindu Law of inheritance in 
the case^of a subject, still less, can it do so in -the case of an ally?” 
The conclusion is obvious and irresistible Jhansi could not be a 
lawful escheat. • 

No doubt, there is a custom — always insisted on — requiring the 
sanction of the paramount power in all cases of succession. But 
amusingly enough, Sir Charles Jackson and the Duke of Argyll 
have made a capital out of it, maintaining that ‘the fact that the 
permission must be obtatained’ implies that it may be refused ; 
otherwise the permission is unnecessary and false but they 
altogether forget that the observance of this sanction was 
necessary as Sir George Clerk observes, for the purposes of averting 
the dissentions and bloodshed that would, otherwise, ensue from the 
vindication of rival pretentiohs. The paramount power could not 
exercise that right of sanction to the extent of prohibiting 
adoptions^® 

The succession disputes of 1835 A, D. and 1838 A. D. have 
grossly been misrepresented by the apologists of Lord Dalhousie. 
In 1835 A. D. the title of Krishna Rao who is alleged to have been 
adopted by Raja Ram Chandra Rao, a day before his death, was 
dispute's, by other three clairaents, namely, (1) Narain Rao (2) Gang- 
dhar Rao (3), Raghunath Rao. Justified by custom and by right, 
the paramount power intervened and decided on the succession 
,of Raghunath Rao, the eldest of the surviving sons of Sheo Rao 
Bhau, setting aside the claims of Krishna Rao as invalid. But 
this does not justify the Duke of Argyll’s and Sir Charles Jackson’s 
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observations that the company did set aside the adoption in 1835, 
and that it was therefore fortified by this precedent in 1836, A. D., 
when circumstance were absolutely different. In the first case the 
adoption was objected toby other claimants and it was doubtful, 
but in 1853 A. D. the adoption was not doubtful. , 

Again in 1838 A. D. the company rightly interfered when the 
succession, on the death of Raghunath Rao, was a matter of 
dispute among four claimants — Krishna Rao, Alibahadur? Janki 
Bai and Gangadhar Rao. After a judicious inquiry by a commission 
appointed for the purpose, the throne was given to the younger 
uncle, Gangadhar Rao setting aside the doubtful adoption. Hence 
both the cases of 1835 and of 1838 do not warrant us to infer that the 
company had evolved and established precedents, in the light of ’ 
which the annexation of Jhansi under the Doctrine of Lapse-in 
1835 A. D. took place. All that we may safely conclude is that 
the company, as the Paramount power did exercise its privilege and 
prerogative of interference : and it was both natural and necessary. 

Lord Dalhausie shouldd have been guided by the saner advice 
of Lord Metcalfe, who maintained that the ancient tradition of 
the Hindu adoption should be recognised ; and that the Government 
should annex the territory only when there was not even a near 
relation to succeed to the throne. 

But the Governor General misconstruing the last sentence of 
Lord Metcalfe’s minute ordered the annexation of Jhansi. He 
disregarded the privilege of discretion permitted to him in the 
dispatoh of the court of Directors. 

As to the last two justifications — gross misurule and public 
policy they are more political than legal or even moral. ‘Give a dog 
a name and hang him’ that is hardly justifiable on moarl grounds. 
Besides, Maharani Laxmi Bai whom her late husband appointed 
as Regent was a capable lady.^^ When the company could sufter 
the family from 1817 to 1853, even though the period was marked by 
misrule and misgovernment, what justification was there to annex 
the state when the Regent promised to be capable and efficient ? 

The Maharani Laxmi Bai pleaded against the annexation of 
the Jhansi State on the following grounds^® (1) that the treaty 
provisions of 1804 and 1817 A. D. did not warrant such an 
annexation (2) that the treaty of 1832 A. D. entered between the 
company and the state recognised the rulers of the state as 
Maharajas, and honoured the dynasty further with the title of 
‘Chhatra Chamar’ (3) that the friendly considerations uniformly 
maintained towards the company formed another ground (4) that 
the state helped the Government in 1826 A. D. when Kalpi was, 
besieged (5) that the adoption was made according to the strict Hindu 
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system of adoption. There was no irregularity, (6) that the two 
English witnesses were present at the time of adoption. 

Prima facie, Laxmi Bai’s arguments do npt call for a critical 
analysis. The hereditary character of the Jhansi state was re- 
affirmed and emphasised no more than one occasion. Lord William 
'Bentlnk went a step further and fully consolidated the unrecognised 
position of the Jhansi state_ by publicly acknowledging Ram 
Ohandri^^Rao’s services at Kalpi, by accepting his title of Maharaja 
and by b'estowimg on him the privilege of Ohtra Ohamar in the 
Durbar at Jhansi Dec. 19,1832. 

The late Maharaja Gangadhar Rao had informed the govern- 
ment in time, of his decision of adoption, which was not doubtful 
<or in the slightest degree irregular or suspicious, but was effected 
in strict accordance with Hindu law and in the presence of British 
officers, and it was officially reported to government in writing 
by the dying Raja. 

Thus the annexation cannot be justified either on moral or 
on legal ground. Morally, the company was honour-bound to 
respect the treaty obligations and the wishes of the dying Raja, 
who had never given any cause for offence. Legally, too, the 
Jhansi state, in view of the treaty obligations, could not constitute 
a lawful escheat. 

Lord Daldousie, here as elsewhere, allowed himself to be 
overswayed by mercenary interests alone. His own words, 
though expressed in a different context, are available on the 
subject ; — “I take this fitting occasion of recording my strong and 
deliberate opinion that in the exercise of a wise and sound policy 
the British Government is bound not to put aside or neglect such 
rightful opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as may 
from time to time present themselves whether they arise from the 
lapse of subordinate states, by the failure of all heirs of every 
description, what-so-ever, or from the failure of heirs natural where 
the succession can be sustained only by the sanction of the Govern- 
ment being given to the ceremony of adoption according to Hindu 
law. The Government is bound in duty as well as in policy to act 
on every such occasion with the purest integrity in the most 
scrupulous observance of good faith, where even shadow of doubt 

can be shown the claim should atonce be abandoned such is 

the general principle that, in my humble opinion, ought to guide 
the conduct of British Government in its disposal of independent 
states vfhere there has been a total failure of all heirs what-so-ever 
or where permission is asked to continue by adoptions, a succession 
which fails in the natural line.” (Lord Dalhousies Minute dated 
§0th August, 1884). 

Finding, perhaps, his Minute a bit offensive and provocative, 
he altered his letter, though in spirit it remained, as it has origin- 
ally been intended to be. — ‘'The opinion which I gave was restricted , 
^ to subordinate states, to those dependent principalities which either 


as the virtual creation of the British G-overnraent or from their 
former position stood in such relations to the Government as gave 
to it the recognized right of a paramount power in all questions of 
the adoption of ■ an heir to the sovereignty of that state. 'She 
opinion I gave referred exclusively to subordinate states, to depen- , 
dent principalities like Satara and others that have been named.”^® 

On the annexation of Jhansi too, Lord Dathousi frankly 
observes : — “The British Government will not derive any rwaterial 
advantage from the possession of this territory, for_ it_ is of no 
great extent and the revenue is inconsiderable, but as it lies in the 
midst of other British districts, the possession of it as our own will 
tend to the improvement of the General internal administration of 
our possessions in Bundelkhand.”'^® * 

Let us call a spade a spade : the annexation was made on 
mainly two considerations. (1) Jhansi occupying as it does a 
strategic and central position in Bundelkhand, would place the 
company in a commanding position. (2) The annexation would 
round off the compays’ possessions in Bundelkhand. 

To sum up, let us turn to the refreshing words of Sir Charles 
Wood, the Secretary of State for India whose seasoned counsel 
guided the Government of India in tneir relations with the 
country powers after the Mutiny : 

“ It is not by the extension of our Empire that its permanence 
is to be secured, but by the character of the British rule in the 
territories, already committed to our care ; and practically demons- 
trating that we are as willing to respect the rights of others as we 
are capable of maintaining our own”*^. 


THE COURT OF DIRECTORS’ INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
COUNCIL IN CALCUTTA IN VIEW OF THE STRAINED 
ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS IN 1755-56. 

BY 

DR. Kalikinkar DATTA, M. a., PH. D., P. R. S, 
Professor of History, Patna College, Patna. 

On the 23rd December^ 1754, Godehu signed a ‘provisional 
treaty’ ® with Saunders the validity of which depended on its 
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•filial ratification by the home authorities of the English and French 
East India Companies. But the interests of the English and the * 
French in different quarters were then too" conflicting to admit 
of a cordial settlement. As a matter of fact, a war between the 
two was imminent and its formal declaration was only a question 
of time. 

Sq, as we read in some correspondence^ of the Court oi 
Directofs with the Council in Calcutta, the former communicated 
new notes of warning and advice in this matter to the latter 
and asked them to be well on their guard against the risks of the 
apprehended conflict. They observed in paragraph 71 of their 
^ letter to the Council in Calcutta, dated the 31st January, 1755. 
“"^e advised you by the ships of last season that we had for a 
considerable time been in Treaty with the French East India 
Company for an accommodation of the Differences between the 
two Companies on the Coast of Choromandel but notwithstanding 
our Readiness to agree, to all reasonable and Honourable Terms 
the Difficulties thrown in the way by the French Ministry and 
Company together with their usual chicanry (chicanery) have 
hitherto prevented those Differences from being terminated by a 
happy Treaty, however, as one of the Commissaries still continues 
in England we are not absolutely without hopes it will at last 
be attended with success for which no Endeavours on our Part 
shall be wanting”. 

They wrote in another letter dated the 14th February, 1755 : 
“It is highly necessary you should be informed that Great Naval 
Preparations are making both here and in France, what the event 
of them may be cannot be foreseen, you will therefore do well 
to be upon your Guard”. 

Some positive instructions to the following effect were com- 
municated by the Court of Directors to the Council in Calcutta in 
paras 7-11 of their Despatch to the latter dated the 26th March, 
1755.” Great Naval Preparations . have been making in France 
for sometime past, which has given so just an Alarm to our 
Administration and the Nation in general. That a fleet is fitting 
out with the great zeal and alacrity, sufficient to protect the 
Honour of the British Nation, what may be the consequence of 
these armaments cannot be foreseen but in all Events, it will be 
absolutely necessary that you stand well upon, your Guard, until 
we can’ with some certainty give you further Information.” 

Although we expect that Our Three Presidencies at all times 
act in concert and with mutual harmony and give their Aid, 
"assistances and Advice wherever and whenever it may be necessary 
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for the common Interest of the Company, without confining their 
views to their respective Presidencies only, yet it is at this Critical 
, time more immediately necessary, and therefore We most strongly 
enjoin you observarPce of it, and that you will give all due atten- • 
tion, to the advices your may receive for those purposes fronf the 
Governors and Councils of our other Presidencies, or the Governors* 
or any Select Committee constituted by us, or Our Secret 
Committee. 

' ^ 

Additional information and advice regarding Anglo-French 
hostilities were sent to Bengal by the Court of Directors in para- 
graph 17 of their letter dated the 10th October, 1755. “Our ^ 
principal view,” they noted therein, “in dispatching the Dalawar 
so early was to give Information to you as Nvell as to Our other* 
Presidencies, That Hostilities arc commenced between the Britjsh 
and French Nations in America. That a great number of French 
ships have been already and are continued to be taken in Europe 
by our Men of War, but none of them have been yet condemned 
nor have Commissions been issued for Privateers or any Letters 
of Mart granted here, there is no Account that the' French have 
issued Letters of Mart or Reprisals, nor have they taken any 
British Ships that we know of, except the Blanford Man of War 
of Twenty Guns, which has been since restored by order of the 
Court of B’rance, as yet there has no Declaration of War made by 
either Nation; as likewise to inform you, that We have heard 
nothing from the French East Indian Company relative to the 
Provisional Treaty and Truce made in December last by Mr. Saunders 
on Our Part and Mr. Godehu on the part of the French for 
restoring Tranquility on the coast of Ohromandel although We 
delivered the said Treaty, to the French Company’s Commission 
then in England long ago as the beginning of last July upon 
, Mr. Saunder’s arrival on the Norfolk. This being the situation 
of Affairs, it is highly necessary and We accordingly order you 
to be strongly on your guard, and in constant readiness in every 
respect to defend our Estates, Right and Privileges in ail Events, 
you are to watch all the motions of the French and stand upon 
defence only, unless they shall commit hostilities against us, in 
which case you are to Act as shall appear, to be most for the 
Company’s Interest. 

^ Events were marching fast to precipitate the crisis in no 

time.**., ...hostilities are carred on,” the Court of Directors 

narrated in tbeir letter dated the 3rd December, 1755, “with vigour, 
in America, ‘that our Men of War, ip Europe take all the French 
ships they nieet; KWith,, of which great numbers now lay in the 
several port® of ;HB Majesty’s X^anfiaions but none are yet 
condemned. No Dwiaration of War ds made by eitbar Nation. No* 
Goiwnissions fopr Privateers m Letter of Marque have been issued 
or , Granted here, and,:#atiJrom any, being issued by the Freneh 
Court, all British Merchant ships are suffered to go in and Out of * 

, 



their ports without Molestation. However the French continue to 
exert themselves in increasing, with the utmost diligence, both their 
Land and Sea armaments, and have drawn down a great number ^ 
of their Forces to their Coasts, and, it is generally believed are 
meQitating some Grand Effort. On the other hand, the most 
' vigorous measures are taken in England, to be prepared against 
all attempts, and it is with great pleasure the whole Nation sees 
the Parliament most heartily concurs therein with His Majesty.” 

"V^e read in paragraph 128 of the Court of Directors’ letter 
to Bengal, dated the 11th February, 1756, that the British Nation 
“were never better prepared to baffle their (of the French) Attempts, ' 
as well as protect its Honor and Trade than at this time both by 
^Land and Sea. Notwithstanding all this, no declaration of War is 
made by either Nation. 

When War was formally declared the Court of Directors 
despatched timely information about it to the Bengal and Madras 
Councils. In paragraphs 3 and 4 of their letter to the Bengal 
Council, dated the 29th December, 1756, they wrote : “From the 
Accounts We give you in our Letters last season, of the situation 
of Publick Affairs, an open War between the British and French 
nations might easily be foreseen, it has proved so in the Event, his 
Majesty having proclaimed War against France on the 18th May, 
last, which was returned in a very short time after on the part 
of the French King ; some of His Majesty’s Declarations are now 
sent for your Information ; not but W e have great reason to believe 
you will know it long before this reaches you by the Dispatches 
sent immediately overland by His Majesty’s Ministers and Our- 
selves, or, by the Triton Man of War and Our own ships Prince 
Henry Packet, the first of which left England on the 17th of July, 
and the other on the 5th of August, both charged with the news of 
this important Event. 

We make no doubt you have in consequences of the Informa- 
tion you have most probably received, concerted every necessary 
measure for the Defence of our Settlements and Property, and 
Security of Our Commerce ; to the utmost of your power and 
Circumstances. We shall only add, that We shall greatly depend 
upon your care and Prudence for the future safety of Our valuable 
Settlements in Bengal.” They continued in paragraphs 25 and 26 of 
the same letter : “The French are making great Preparations at 
Port L’ Orient for an expedition to the East Indies, according to 
the best Information We can at present get, it consists of Six Men 
of War of the Line, two Frigates and Eight Company ships fitted 
in a warlike manner, on which are to embark about Two thousand 
^ and five hundred land Forces ; to what particular part of India 
'" .this. Force is destined We cannot learn. We must therefore recom- 
mend it to you in the strongest: manner, to be as well on your Guard 
as the nature and circumstances of your Presidency will permit, to 
/-> 49fmi4 Q'»I**staWin Bengal against any attempts that may be made 



upon it by this Force, and in particular, that you will do 
your power to engage the Nabob to give you his protection as the 
only and most effectual measure for the security of settlement 
and Property. We have the satisfaction of being further able to » 
inform you that a Squadron of His Majesty’s Ship will be soon 
Ready to Proceed to the East Indies, to continue there for a time, 
in the room of that under Vice Admiral Watson, and although 
We are not at present full apprized of its Force, We ha-ro good 
reason to belieye it will be sufficient to cope with thq#' French 
Squadron. 

What further occurs to us on this interesting Subject will be ^ 
communicated to Our Select Committee of Fort St. George, who 
will haye directions to forward to you whateyer shall be necessary, 
for your Information.” , 


NEUTRALISATION OF AFGHANISTAN, 1869 
(BASbiD ON UNPUBLISHED RECORDS PRESERVED IN 
^ THE IMPERIAL RECORD DEPARTMENT) 


BY 


ANIL CHANDRA BANERJEE, M. A. 

Professor of History, City College, Calcutta. Lecturer in 
History, Calcutta Uniyer^ity. 

It is well-known that the progress of the Russian army in 
Central Asia in the seventies of the last century axoited serious 
alarm in British diplomatic circles, and it was felt in sortie quarters 
that the safety of India .was at stake. In July, 1868, Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, invited the 
attention of the Russian Chancellor, Prince Gorstchakaft', to this 
serious matter. The Prince replied “that he most certainly desired 
that no territory should be added to the Empire, but he could not 
foresee what the force of circumstances might render necessary, 
and what General Eaufmann might feel himself obliged to do, as 
the Government might find itself, like the British Government in 
India, obliged to sanction acquisitions of territory which they did 
not wish to make”L This ambiguous reply could not, «f course, 
prove entirely satisfactory to the British Government. 

In those days considerable importance was attached to some 
articles on Russian policy in Assia published in the Moscow 

^ 1. Imperial Record Department-Foreign Department proceedings, 
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Gazette, (‘an entirely independent journal with a very large circula- 
tion’,) which frequently received inspiration from Prince Gort- 
schakoff, for it was believed that those articles were either written, or r 
based on information supplied, by one of his cofifidential secretaries. 

On 5’ebruary 8/20, 1869, t\xQ Gazette observed, “To think that Eussia 
-would ever contemplate the conquest of India is a complete 
absurdity. But the fact remains that Russia and England have by 
the force of events now come into direct contact. Although their 
possessions are not conterminous, there is no barrier at present 
between them in Asia which could arrest the progress of either one 
power or the other. They are only separated by a tract of country 
without any means of defence. There is no powerful State to keep 
them asunder, and which might offer to both clearly defined 
Timits’"'*. On February 14/26, 1869, the Gazette bluntly declared, 
“To demand from Russia that she should by some kind of treaty 
respect the independence of Afghanistan, and that she should 
declare the neutrality of Afghanistan, Eastern Turkistan or any 
other Central Asiatic territory would be such an incongruity that 
it is not worth serious consideration”®. A week later the Gazette 
made a surprising change in its tone and observed,” ... in our 
judgment the settlement of the Central Asian Question depends on 
the virtual neutralization of this Asiatic Switzerland {i.e., Afgha- 
nistan)”^. Tbe available documents do not provide any sufficient 
clue to the cause or causes lying behind this change, but it is 
probable that the reluctance of the Czar to extend his dominions 
in Asia and some articles in the ITtmes (London) were not quite 
unconnected with it. 

The suggestion W the neutralisation of A fghaistan. which 
found strong support in the British and the Russian Press, was at 
once taken up by the British B'’oreign Hecretary, Lord Clarendon. 

In a conversation with Baron Brunnow, Russian Ambas'-ador in 
London, in March, 18t)9, he pointed out that Russian might ex- 
perience the same difficulty in controlling her agents in Asia as 
England had found in controlling her officers in India. He 
added : “Unless stringent precautions were adopted, we should 
find, before long, that some aspiring Russian General had entered 
into communication with some restless or malcontent Indian 
Prince, and that intrigues were rife ...”, In order to prevent such 
happenings he suggested ‘the recognition of some territory as 
neutral between the possessions of England and Russia which 
should be the limits of those possessions and be scrupulously respect- 
ed by both powers’. Baron Brunnow remarked that ‘this would be 
a desirable arrangement’ and promised to report Lord Clarendon’s 
suggestion to his Government, A few days later he gave Lord 
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Clarendon the copy of a ‘private and confidential letter’ from Prince 
, Gortschakoff, containing ‘a positive assurance that Afghanistan 
would be considered ns entirely beyond the sphere in which Russia * 
might be called upon to exercise her influence’®. This assurance 
naturally made the neutralisation of Afghanistan less difidcult.* 
In a conversation with the British Charge d' Affaires on April 5, 
1869, Prince Gortschakoff ‘admitted the possibility of Russia being 
drawn into a course similar to that which had caused the extension 
of the British Indian Empire, but as regarded the danger of some 
aspiring Russian General entering into communication with any 
Indian malcontent’, the Prince remarked that “Russian Generals • 
were well disciplined’’. The chancellor, however, ‘quite agreed’ 
with Lord Clarendon ‘as to the policy of placing some territory* * 
between the possessions of the two Empires’, and he was prepated 
to accept Afghanistan ‘as that territory’®. 

A few days later Lord Clarendon told Baron Brunnow that 
“the Secretary of State for India, having consulted those members 
of his Council who were well acquainted with the countries in 
question, had arrived at a decided opinion that Afghanistan would 
not fulfil those conditions of a neutral territory that it was the 
object of the two Governments to establish, as the frontiers were ill 
defined, and if Russian forces advanced to those frontiers, disputes 
with the Chiefs on the border would, sooner or later, but infallibly 
ensue, and Russia might be compelled, however unwillingly, to 
disregard the arrangement she had entered into”. So he 
proposed that “the Upper Oxus, which was south of Bokhara, 
should be the boundary line which neither Power should permit 
their forces to cross”. Baron Brunnow promised to communicate 
this proposal to St. Petersburg, but he pointed out that “Khiva was 
south of the Oxus, and if the Khan came to undrstand that his 
country, being regarded as neutral, had nothing to fear from 
Russian invasion, he n ight become extremely troublesome, and 
the Russian Government could hardly be expected to enter into 
any engagement that would preclude them from chastising the 
Khan for the offences he might commit”. Lord Clarendon 
assured him that “should thejneceasity arise for punishing the Khan 
on his own territory, we should rely upon the honour of Russia, 
as soon as she had obtained reparation, again to revert to the 
arrangement ... and consider the Upper Oxus as the boundary 
which was not to be passed”’. , 

Whiles these ::discu8sions were gbing on the Bussiah Govern- 
ment complained that Sher Ali ‘was said to be inclined to embark 
in hostile enterprises both towards Persia in the West ahd tdwarda 
Bokhara in the north’, and the British Government requited 
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to ‘moderate his ardour’. Accordingly the following telegram was 
sent from London to the Government of India on June 9, 1869, , 

“ Ami r of Oabul should be dissuaded from any attempt to extend 
his territory to north or west beyond limits of kingdom held by Dost 
^Mahomed. All risk of collision with Persia or Bokhara is to be 
avoided”®. 

Tb^ difficulties of neutralisation were thus pointed out by the 
Moscow tjazette in July, 1869. “If ... Russia formally engaged not 
to go farther than Samarkand or Bokhara, and England pledged 
herself not to send troops into Afghanistan, these guarantees would 
be the surest means of drawing both the States into interminable 
quarrels with the wild bordering tribes who take every licence 
unless they are curbed. Then, too, what is neutrality ? To give a 
subsidy is not, it is true, the same as sending troops, but is it 
reconcilable with neutrality Russia was, indeed, very uneasy 
regarding the British subsidy to Sher Ali. In an interview with 
the Russian Chancellor at Heidelberg in Germany in September, 
1869, Lord Clarendon assured him that “the policy (of granting 
subsidy to the Amir) was not of recent date and had originated 
with Lord Lawrence, that it had no reference to the advance of 
Russia in Central Asia and had solely for its object to enable Sher 
Ali to maintain that order in Afghanistan which was of impor- 
tance to the neighbouring possessions of Great Britain” 

The question now practically narrowed down to the difficulty 
of ascertaining the actual boundaries of Afghanistan, and in this 
respect much useful work was done by Douglas Forsyth, who was 
sent on a mission ifrom Calcutta to St. Patersburg in 1869 to lay 
before the Russian Government the views of the Government of 
India. “The understanding with Russia as to the integrity of 
Afghanistan was a most important step forward in Central 
Asian politics ; but it is significant that from the time of 

Forsyth’s arrival at St. Petersburg we do not hear anything about 
the ‘neutralisation’ of Afghanistan. The Anglo-Russian negotia- 
tions of 1870-7 3 marked out the frontiers of Sher Ali’s territories, 
but instead of occupying a position like that of Switzerland, 
Afghanistan steadily became what Internatioal Law calls a 
‘sphere of influence. 


8. -Ibtd, No. 54 

9. Ibid, No. 76. Lord Mayo gave Sher Ali “a written promise of 
moral support to be followed by gifts of money, arms and ammunition 
whenever the British Government deemed it desirable’. 

- 10. J6jd. No. 96. 

It. "Roheirte. History of British India, 5, 



THE YEiLR PRECEDING THE CONQUEST OP ORISSA 
BY THE BRITISH 

% BY 

G. S. Das, Reveashaw College, Cuttach. . * 

The people of Orissa accepted the rale of the Moghuls with 
scant grace. Aurungzeb sent orders for the destruction of th^ temple 
and idol of Jagannatb, which was done by Nawab Ikram Knan who 
forwarded the spoils of his religious orgy to the Emperor at Bijapur. 
Some of the chiefs were also forced to become Mahomedans, but 
Orissa continued to be nominally ruled ' by the Gajapati kings of 
Khurdah who by their connection with the temple of Jagannath^ 
secured an ascendancy over the other chiefs who, however, main- 
tained a semi-independent existence. . 


Meanwhile an English boat cast anchor in March 1633 near 
Harishpur. Cartwright who led the English party obtained permis- 
sion from the Naib Nazim to trade in Orissa and to buy land and 
establish factories for that purpose. One factory was built at 
Harishpur and another at Balasore. Gradually the Harishpur 
factory was abandoned and the Balasore factory was the only one 
that was left. When Aurungzeb was busy with his wars in the 
Deccan, the Court of Directors of the East India Company began 
to quarrel with the Subedar of Bengal and sent a fleet under 
Nicholson to , compel the Subedar to agree to a favourable treaty. 
When the English soldiers and sailors arrived a Balasore they 
captured the fort and two Moghul ships which were there and 
plundered the town. Another expedition was sent about two years 
later on and Balasore was again captured and plundered and the 
Fouzdar had again to fly away from the place. But it was in 
1690 that the British Company received permission to build again 
their factory at Balasore, and they erected new buildings to carry 
on their trade. 

Orissa was ravaged and devastated by the wars which followed 
the extinction of the Moghul authority there. The English 
factories at Balasore naturally suffered a great deal, and very 
often the factories vrere attacked and burnt down. The weavers 
and other traders also fled away from place to place during these 
unsettled times and large' sums of money or quantities of useful 
articles of trade could not be held in any factory for the purposes 
of Wde!. ‘Hie anomalous posilaoa of the Naib Na^im c»ntinued 
to puzzld flSuglish. Gradually Marhattas began to be appointed 
as Subedairii of in place pf the Naib Nazim, and separate 

treaties confirming the cession of OriSea were n^o tinted and 
concluded beWedfa the Nawab of Murshidabad and the' MafhattaS 
till by the grant Of the, j*Diwani, tihe English beoanie the yirtuel 
* lordO' of Bengai/Bihfe and* Orissa. , * 
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But before this conquest and annexation, the British tried 
various methods to obtain Orissa from the Marhattas. It is 
possible that the question of obtaining Orissa first occurred to Clive ' 
whp had found it extremely difficult to bring his army over from 
Madras to Bengal over the sea and who would naturally prefer a 
" land route with the certainty of rations and convenience of tra- 
velling in easy stages to a tiresome journey by sea. It is possible 
that he opened the negotiation with the Marhattas for obtaining 
Orissa and it is possible that he sent one of his trusted friends La 
Motte to have a look into the interiors of Orissa as a preparation 
for an attack on a large scale. Very soon after the battle of 
Plassey the British soon found that they were the power which 
^ counted in Bengal. They were transformed overnight from, traders 
" importuning in the court of the Nawab for facilities of trade, finto 
the politically Supreme party to whom the Nawab had to run for 
help and assistance, and naturally their greed grew with their 
power. Fortunately for them during this period there were quarrels 
among the Marhattas themselves, and the vigilant Englishmen 
found that the seeds of disruption had entered the Marhatta camp, 
and either because of the advice of the English resident at Cuttack 
or the growing insolvency of the Bengal NawaLs the payment of 
the Chauth was stopped. Instead of paying the Chauth, the 
Nawab of Bengal was advised in 1761 to invade Orissa and to 
wrest that province from tiie sway of the Marhattas. Mir Qasitn 
was extremely nervous at the proposal, and although it was pointed 
but to him that because of quarrels among the Marhattas, Orissa 
would not be seriously defended, he did not agree to the proposal 
of the British and raised the question of cost and other excuses t > 
put off the proposed invasion It was pointed out to him that 
Orissa belonged to the Nawab, but Mir Qasim had by that time 
realised his true position as a puppet in the hands of the English 
Company and probably he was anxious to secure the help of the 
Marhattas in extricating himself from the clutches of the English 
fortune hunters and so he never countenanced the proposed 
invasion. Although the Nawab had finally agreed after along 
‘delay to send troops to invade Orissa, early in 1762 he changed his 
mind and the matter fell through. The Nawab was alternately 
threatened with an attack by the Marahattas to exact the Chauth 
.which had_ fallen in arrears and cajoled and tempted by the 
prospect of an easy victory with the help of the British and the 
enjoyment of the fruits of the victory. He hesitated long but ^ 
finally '"he opposed the proposal; and his exasperation at British 
diplomacy and the cupidity of the Company’s officers had a good 
deal to do with the refusal to take up the invasicn. 

In the meantime the English were seeking to pick up a 
quarrel with the Marhatta rulejs of Orissa and various pretexts 
were found and many demands wgfe made. But when Mir Qasim 
refused to move against Orissa" and the relatins between the- 
r English and the Nawab were becoming more and more embittered, 
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the Marhattas suddenly became more insistent on the payment bf 
Chauth and threatened the invasion of Bengal. The Marhattas were 
on the one hand threa*tened by an attack by the Madras army from 
the south and were probably by large payments induced to refrain 
from helping Mir Qasim. The Nawab on the other, was left to his 
fate and was defeated in the battles of Giriya and ITdayanala. The * 
Marhattas had actually received requests from Mir Qasim for help 
against the English and had started from Balsore but st^ngely 
they never joined the army of the Nawab, but on the other hand 
their leader wrote a letter to the English that he would have 
helped the English Company if he had not been informed that his 
help was not required. When Mir Qasim had been defeated, the * 
Marhattas demanded Chauth from the English, but fortunately »- 
quarrels among the Marhattas became more and more rampapt 
and in the scramble for power between rival claimants the English 
Company found another opportunity of obtaining political supx'e- 
macy over Orissa. They sided with one party against the 
other : they raised the question of the cession of Orissa, they 
promised the payment of money in words which were vague and 
uncertain and which yet dangled a hope before the eyes of the 
credulous Marnattas. The English Company had received the 
Dewani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1765 and in 1766 Olive sent 
his friend La Motte presumably to open possibilities of trade in 
diamonds and really to ascertain the internal condition of Orissa. 

In 1767 the cession of Orissa was practically agreed upon for a 
consideration of an annual payment of 13 lakhs of rupees and 
the Marhattas were lulled by promise of “due payment of the sti- 
pulated sum”, and while lavish promises were being made on the one 
hand to stay the hand of the Marhattas, there was proorastination 
presumably to obtain fuller information of the internal condition of 
Orissa so as to determine the feasibility of its conquest and 
annexation. That the English Company desired the possession of 
Orissa is beyond doubt, they only waited for a suitable opportunity 
and a plausible pretext. Olive had suggested to the Company to 
agree to pay 16 lakhs a yealr to the Marhattas out of the revenues 
of Orissa and to obtain the zamindarship of Orissa m return. 
Negotiations were carried on this basis. But apart from the 
eagerness of Clive to obtain Ori^a as a military base, there is 
reason to believe that the negotiations were mostly camouflage. 

The treaty of 1751 was subjected to various ingenious interpreta- 
tions, piatty offers were made and rejected, many bargains were on 
the point , pt , being struck and were yet ' never oonoltidea. Eor 
sevfrai yea^ ^th, parties were carrying on, a war in diplomacy 
in whick the 'Slnglisii’ Company was assisted by’,'thi|',rivalri^ of ,,fke 
Markatta conrt.,and Iko fate of Orissa kung on tihetb^a^p®. ^ ' * 

^ Tke Markatta® kad akented thesympatky of the. people, tkef • 
faArt sequ^tered tke* lands jof tke noblemen. The Raja of Dkepkapai 
wmplained that his countey had been plundered by the Marhattasii , 
The Raja of Kmang Invited the Britisk Company to set up. a 
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factory within his territories, The^Kaja of Khurdah was deprived 
of four of his estates yielding nearly two thirds of his income. In r 
March, 1773 Babuji Nayak, the Marhatta ©overnor was reduced 
to 'the painful necessity of seeking the help of the English soldiers 
, in quelling the refractory chiefs. The chief of Mayurbhanj began 
to make depradations on the Chaklah of Balasore. Meanwhile acts 
of piracy were taking place on the coasts of Orissa, and even an 
English ship was wrecked, its eifects. were looted and the passen- 
gers were taken prisoner. Charges of this sort were brought 
against the Raja of Aul, the Baja of Kanika and the Raja of 
Kujang ; and the British became more and more eager to get hold 
of Orissa to prevent such occasional mishaps. 

The account sent by La Motte of his experiences in Orissa 
further confirmed the British in their desire to win the province. 
La Motte carried with him letters in which Olive described him as 
a person in his confidence and the shrewd Subadar at Cuttack 
readily guessed that there was some secret motive behind the osten- 
sible trade in diamonds for which La Motte had been sent. 

La Motte gives a detailed description of the route pursued by 
him. He describes the fort of Omerdnagur and says how bamboos are 
planted behind a deep ditch and how the thorns of the bamboos 
made it impassable. He also describes how the fort was the 
weakest in the hot months of May when the bamboos are dried up 
by the heat and are liable to be burnt. He does not merely give 
the width of the roads, the rivers to be crossed, the facilities for 
such crossing but also gives a list of forts where oppositions may 
be encountered. Thus he says “from Gurupadda you come to 
Ramchandrapur where there is a small mud fort two miles on the 
right of the road.” La Motte gives an account of social practices 
and the habits of the people and his description of what he found 
at Bhadrak is specially interesting. The mountains' of Sambalpur 
abounded in gold and diamonds but the natives wre detered from 
working the mines by their indolence ajxd fear of the Marhattas 
to whom their riches would only point them out as a more desirable 
prey. The political state of a .large part of Orissa had been 
summed up by him when he points out that the evils of the feudal 
system were all centred in the Government, and that the Raja was 
powerless against his ministers and was often a prisoner in his own 
palace. La Motte found that a little money did a great deal in a 
country so poor. When he returned to Cuttack he found that 
Bhawani Pandit had taken the field against Sheo Bhaut. He 
suggested to Bhawani Pandit that the best means of forming a 
closer oonnectiorr with Lord Clive would be to cede to him the 
"province of, Orissa for a stipulated annual sum. After giving due 
consideration to the matter the Pandit told La Motte that he was 
convinced that it would be better to qede Orissa, provided the 
payment of > the stipulated sum was assured to him. The severe 
# LordiiORW^ pretfieateddhim from pursuing ike platt 




for the cession of Orissa, though he had entered on it with great 
alacrity. 

% ^ 

Meanwhile the province was being overrun by other peijgons. 

Lt. Col. Upton travelled from Poona to Balasore in 1777 and he is 
also very careful in mentioning the forts to be encountered on th§ 
way. The city of Cuttack appeared to him to be entirely open except 
at the west angle where there was an old walled palace in ri^kis called 
Lalbagh, where the Subadar resided. No guns appeared on the 
wall, but somewere under a shed on field carriages. Cuttack "had 
no buildings in it worth notice and the city altogether seemed in ^ 
a ruinous state and the inhabitants oppressed with heavy taxes. 
The fort ' of Barabati appeared to him very strong, and* 
he found the city defended by four thousand cavalry mq^stly 
Afghans and the number of these soldiers could be increased to 
10,000 men. Col. Pearce who also came to Orissa with an army 
inT781 reported to Hastings that the country seemed to be 
extremely beautiful and that he seemed to have been travelling 
in the gardens of paradise where nature seemed to have bestowed 
her beauties in wanton profusion. 

Step by step, slowly atnd steadily the conquest of Orissa was 
planned. It was too importaqt a part of the country to be 
neglected, but the conquest of Orissa meant a war with the 
Marhattas and for this it was important that the English should - 
have some amount of security on the south and western flanks 
of the Marhatta territory. In 1799 Tipu Sultan had been finally 
quelled and the districts gained by the Nizam in his wars with 
Mysore had been taken away from him. Subsidiary alliances had 
been conculded with the Nizam of Hydrabad and the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. The Zamindary of Nayabasan was ceded to Rani Sumitra 
Dei presumably with a desire to ootain her help during the march 
against the Marhattas, when the Raja of Mayurbhanj would not 
merely be helpful to the British cause directly, but indirectly 
foment up trouble for the Mai’hattas in tho states. Hastings had 
obtained permission for the passage of two armies through Orissa . 
One British army passed in 1798 and another in 1799 and presumably 
these acted as patrols whose information would be important for 
an invading army. The British dominions had become contiguous 
to that of Daulatram Shinde so that pretext for an invasion would 
not he lacking. It was in this fiitat© that the opportune moment- 
for the premeditated conquest of ^Orissa which had bebn mooted^ 
in I76il anii fdr which all sorbs of Irifoimation had' been collected 
was found,' in 1803 the actual invasion took place from 
two directioMV ' " ■' ; 
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THE CASE OP SWARUP OHAND— AN INCIDENT IN THE 
QUARREL BETWEEN THE SUPREME COURT 
AND THE SUPREME COUNCIL 

Dr. Indubhusan Banerjee, M. A., Ph. D. 

(Calcutta University.) 

The case of Swarup Chand occupies a very important place 
in the history of the quarrel between the Court and the Council 
because it was one of the most important of those cases where the 
Governor-General and Council complained that the Supreme 
Court was directly interfering with the administration of the 
revenue, which the Regulating Act vested absolutely in them. 

Swarup Chand was Mai zamin or security of the pargana of 
Dakhin Shabbazpur ; and a sum of Rs. 10,000 was due from him. 
When he objected to pay the amount, the Provincal Council of 
Dacca ordered him into prison. Later on" he was released ; but was 
to be keptundur surveillance, provided he executed a bond expressing 
his willingness to satisfy any demands established against him 
after the cases against him had been heard and decided. On his 
refusing to abide by this condition, he was sent back to the prison, 
because his resistance adversely affected the prestige of the Pro- 
vincial Council. But Swarup Chand besides being Mai zamin, was 
also the Khazanchi or Treasurer of the Provincial Council at 
Dacca, and as such had a sum of Rs. 66,749 in his hand, which 
he had not deposited into the treasury. 

Swarup Chand was personally called before the Provincial 
Council and questioned -with regard to these claims. As to the 
first, he quoted in his defence McPurling’s order of remission, 
on the ground of the Mugh depredations But as there appear- 
ed nothing |n the Dacca Consultations to show that a remis- 
sion had been made’, Swarup Cband was again asked to pay 
the amount forthwith but his reply was, “It is not due from me 
and I will not pay it”. When the second demand was pressed on 
him, he expressed his readiness to meet it partly in cash and partly 
in bonds -.of Rs- 20,000 on some gentlemen dependent on the Com- 
pany/ Questioned further Swarup Chand stated that Mr. Shafces- 
pear, a member of the Dacca Council, owed him Rs. 11,000, Mr. 
Day Rs. 6,000 and Mr. Lodge Rs. 3,000. Mr. Shakespear, however, 
reljudiated the claim of Swarup Chand and warned the Council 
against accepting any bond as a counter-security. Later Swarup 
Chand admitted that these were ail private transactions and that 
Jo none of these gentlemen, Mr. Shakespear, Mr. Day or Mr. Lodge, 
money had been advanced from the Company’ cash. The Council 


thereupon urged for immediate payment, but Swarup Ohand was 
adamant and returned the same answer each time : “1 will give 
those bonds for Bs. 3i,0,000 or I will'pay this amount when I recover 
these bonds and other debts”. Thereupon the Dacca Council 
resolved to remand Swarup Ghand back into prison till such tim^ 
as he shall here paid the amount demanded and due from him. 

Meanwhile Swarup Ohand had applied to the Supre^ Court 
for a Writ of Habeas Corpus, and Mr. Justice Hyde issued a rule 
to show cause as to why a Writ should not be granted. The rule 
was issued on the 20th August 1777 and the members of the Dacca 
Council were directed to show cause on or before the 30th August. 
On the latter day Robert Jarrett, Attorney for the Company^ 
appeared before Mr. Justice Hyde and placed before him “such 
part of the proceedings as I thought were proper for him to see”, 
omitting to show him “that part of the proceeding where the Board 
resolve to confine him for the balance remaining due to the Com- 
pany, as Cossanchy or banker, it not being clear to me that they 
are authorised to do that”. But this subterfuge proved of no avail 
as Mr.' Justice Hyde granted the Writ, opining that the proceedings 
of the Dacca Council were, by no means, satisfactory to him as “he 
well knew that the gentlemen of Dacca knew better than to put 
any thing on their proceedings, which would tell against them". 

The case came up for final hearing on the 20th September. 
Mr. Newman, the Company’s counsel, again pleaded for enlarge- 
ment of the time for making the return, but the Court refused to 
grant the motion. The Counsel next proposed that the prisoner 
might be given his freedom on bail in Calcutta but that he .should 
not be permitted to leave the settlement. But the two Judges 
refused to accede to any terms unless a total release was gi/en 
to the prisoner and the security given was to be in the following 
words : — “That he should appear and pay any sum of money 
which any competent Court of Judicature .should adjudge to be 
due from him to the United Company of Merchants in England 
trading in the East Indies”. As the Company’s Attorney appre- 
hended that a Bail Piece worded in such a manner might prove 
“either entirely nugatory or liable to many litigations with regard 
.to the opinion of the Judges present, as to the competency of the 
Court which might decide hereafter on this matter”, he directed 
Mr. Newman to move for time, only until Monday next, so that 
he might receive directions from the Honourable Bjard. .But the 
Judges, »ef|jp§d to accede to this reiiuest as well, and the case ended 
in- ''Oif ^Swarup Ohand. ^ 

ill ‘i'Ws ease was as to i-ssrheftet 'tliQ .Goveraor- 
o»:'ihmr .authcwised agent® i inz-the province 
imptisonlng a ^ person lor revfnue 
proceeding whatsoever.! 'As, 

by thet.ComRa»y% .Mt^.n#y, 
"bps set up a' 'titie.''’ol- %fa<psnfj8fniiKr-.GsneriS(i‘?‘ai|d j 
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themselves and their servants, in all matters concerning the 
territorial acquisitions and revenues, to do whatever the late Presi- 
~ dent and Council, or Select Committee, at tjie time the late Act ' 
of Parliament passed, then .did, or at any time therefore might 
have done ; without setting forth, in what right the late President 
and Coucil, and Select Committee, did the same”. In Justice Le 
Maistre’s view such a contention would be preposterous. 

That the inferior officers of the East India Company stationed 
in the districts should exercise a ministerial power of imprisoning, 
without bail or mainprize, all such persons as they would deem 
■ - ' indebted to the Company for rents and revenues, struck Justice 
Le Maistre as the most arbitrary abuse of power and it was 
Revolting to think that in the late Act of Parliament one could 
find confirmation or the intent to confirm such a gross abuse. 
Furthermore, according to this opinion there was evidence to show 
that this power of arbitrary imprisonment had never been con- 
ceded by the Court of Directors. In 1772 they sent to India a 
Commission of Supervisors, to whom they delegated the powers, 

•‘to manage, order, direct, and. conduct all affairs, matters and 
things, which in any way relate to or concern the said United 
Comany’s Dewannee, or revenues, in India ; to collect all debts 
and demands due and owing in India, upon any account what- 
soever ; to give receipts, with full power to compromise, confirm, 
c and settle all accounts and differences touching and concerning the 
same.” Then follow these material words : “And to that end end 
purpose, in the name and on behalf of the said United Comany, 
by due course of law, to sue for and recover the same.” Justice 
Le Maistre observes ; More power (than delegated to Supervisors) 
therefore, cannot be presumed to have been delegated to the late 
President and Council ; and therefore no more power could rest 
in the present Governor- General and Council by the transfer of the 
late President and Council in the late Act of Parliament, to them. In 
short, the Court’s view of the matter was that without some legal 
proceeding somewhere the Governor-General and Council or their 
agents in the districts had no power of imprisoning a man without 
bail and manprize. The Court had always been careful to interfere 
as little as possible with=the ordering, management, and governing 
of the territorial acquisitions and revenues, which the late Act 
of Parliament vested expressly in the Governor- General and 
Council, who in the provinces possessed at least a concurrent 
- ^ jurisdiction with the Supreme Court, and consequently “every Judge 

of the Court has been extremely careful in directing Writs of 
Habeas Corpus to issue there, unless there appeared strong gounds 
of oppression and injustice, which seemed to require it.” The 
"affidavits, and other attendant circumstances left no doubt in 
' Justiee Le Maistre’s mind thait Swarup Chand’s was a fi.t case for 
interfemce and therefore he ordered him to be released, though, at 
:Ae!s^e4im@ihe^^ demand two sureties from Swarup^ 

.3 - fp^^,j^;gncarf:hiff‘'.d©ht-lh‘tbeC*9®hpany, ' . ■’ issh 



It does not appear to us that any reasonable exception jCan’be 
taken to the view adopted by the Court. The preamble of the Regula- 
ting Act as well as the Charter establishing the Supreme Court 
state that as Charter '26, George II, “does not sufSciently provide 
for the due administration of justice, in such manner as\he 
state and condition of the company’s presidency of Fort William ^ 
in Bengal, so long as the said Company shall remain in the 
possession of the territorial acquisitions, do and must require,” 
it was thought necessary to establish a Court with wider '^powers. 
Thus the main reason for the establishment of the Supreme Court 
was the change effected in the character of the Company because 
of its acquisition of territorial revenues. This had opened to the 
Company’s servants a wide field for jobbery and corruption and 
" the Regulating Act, in some of its sections, definitely prohibited 
some of these malpractices. But the greatest instrument on which 
the authors of the Regulating Act seemed to rely was the Supreme 
Court iteslf, which was to be a King’s Court and completely 
independent of the Company. Therefore, to say that because the 
Regulationg Act vested in the Governor-General and Council the 
supreme authority regarding the' ordering and management of 
the territorial revenues, the Supreme Court had nothing whatever 
to do in any matter connected with the ordering and management 
of the revenues, would be to defeat one of the main purposes of 
the Act and the Charter. It would be absurd to say that the Court 
had no right to interfere even in cases of manifest injustice 
and oppression. 

Nevertheless, it should be recognised that the interfernce of 
the Supreme Court put the revenue administration under difficul- 
ties of all sorts and undoubtedly hampered the business of 
collection. The Company’s law officers also found it extremely 
difficult to put up satisfactory defence in these cases mairily because 
the requirements, of English law were so entirely alien to the 
customs and usages of this country. The result was that many 
of the Company’s officers were seized with a nervous fear and 
even a level-headed man like John Shore begged to be excused 
from accepting the post of a Judge of the Adalat because he 
apprehended vexations prosecutions in the Supreme Court. The 
difficulties that he would be put to in that situation are thus 
characteristically described ; “The more effectually he performs his 
duty, the more He maintains the dignity of his office and enforces his 
decisions, the more he is liable to prosecution. If, in procuring the 
attendance of witnesses, he should exercise any compulsory powers, 
if, to reshf^M ittiyial and ground complaints and to detect chicane 
and intri^e hldlslwuld put in«praotice the discretionary powers with 
which he is ihydsidd by the puMio regulationsof moderat* 

fine* or irifliotin® a mild oorpdf al punishment, he ffihy b^^me subject 
"''4© a suit which may'lerinin^te in his rffih,.,'ThemMerf 
iifeiimess' in this country ‘'ib' wo fundamentally' 
which prevails in EnglsJfid, and, so Contrary to the and 
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of '■ English laws, that scarce any transaction tried by their 
standards will admit of a justification.” It cannot be said that 
these complaints were groundless, and' whatevej the legal position " 
might be, it is clear that the activities of thd Supreme Court had 
brought about a situation in which the servants of the Company 
' found it increasingly diflScult to discharge the . responsibilities 
of their office. 


THE DIWANI AND THE BENGAL FAMINE OF 1770. 


TfirTi 


BY 


Dr. RaDHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, Lucknow University. 


The fact is not properly emphasised that British rule in Bengal 
had its beginnings in the zamindari system and Permanent Settle- 
ment which already formed integral parts of the Mughal Revenue 
system. It was the company’s acquisition of zamindari rights 
in the three villages of Calcutta in 1698 followed by the acquisition 
of the same rights in 24 Parganas in 1757, and in Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Chittagong in 1760, that really gave to the English 
a secure footing in the country from which they could not be 
dislodged. By working as Revenue Officials under the Moghul 
Emperors the English obtained an insight into the political situation 
of the country and really entered into its actual occupation through 
such civil administration. At this time they did not set much 
store by military conquests. Even when after the Battle of Plassey, 
the English conquered Calcutta, they were not anxious to hold 
the town as a military conquest but obtained a sanad from the 
Nawab for the free tenure of the city. Thus the Company was 
really creating an Empire by calling itself a Zamindar. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that the maintenance of zamindari 
rights against the inroads of neighbours called for a reserve of . 
military force. Thus, although the English occupation of Bengal 
was efected by the processes of Mughal Law, yet behind this 
legal settlement there was going on, as a parallel to this process, 
a process of gradual conquest of the country, with the native 
military force _ being increasingly superseded by British military 
power.*^ The civil and military processes worked hand in hand, 
and between them finally established British dominion in India. 
The English, on the one hand, were destroying step by step the 
^military supremacy on which the Moslem power in Bengal depended 
and, on the other hand, were monopolising the Revenue of the 
country for the maintenance of their own troops and garrisons. The 
then Moslem rulers of Bengal themselves aided in this process of tljg 
.British military force sunplanting the native. 
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This process of gradually depriving the Nawab of military 
power was an essential factor in the consolidation of British rule 
in Bengal. Thus u;p to 1765, while all land was being held by the# 
British on the basis of Mughal Revenue Law, the English wers also 
in the background building up their military power as the ultimate 
support for their civil position and the ruler of Bengal was himseff 
aiding in this process. 

The growth of the British civil position in Bengal cfttminated 
in the grant of the Diwani to the English. It may be recalled ihat 
in 1764 Lord Clive, on his way to Allahabad to see the Mughal 
Emperor, Shah Alam, halted on his way to Murshidabad, specially • 
to seek advice of Daulat Ram father of Maharaja Raj Balia bhg^ 
as to what representation he should make to the Emperor. The 
Raja advised that ‘he should ask for a sanad of the Diwarti in 
favour of the Company, which being obtained, the entire manage- 
ment of the country would devolve into the hands of the Company. 
Although the Diwani was thus held by a corporation of foreigners, 
they could count upon the help of a complete cadre of hereditary 
native officials to assist them in fdie collection and administration^ 
of revenue. The more important of these hereditary revenue 
officials were : (a) the Xamindars and (6) the Kanungos. 

Unfortunately, as Becher pointed out, "when the English 
first received the grant of Diwiuii, their first consideration seems . 
to have been the raising of as large a su n from the country as 
could be collected to answer the pressing demands from home and 
to defray the large expanses from here. The Zamindars not being 
willing or able to pay the suras required, t;ie Company thought 
of the ruinous device of appointing their own agents to replace 
the Zamindars for the purpose of rack-renting the Ryots. These 
agents were known as Aumils. 

This system of replacing the device of Permanent Settlement 
;■ with the Zamindars by that of appointing officials, like Aumils, to 
deal directly with the Ryots and to squeeze the utmost out of them 
by subjecting them to a process of ruthless rack-renting was one 
of the main causes that led up to the unprecedented famine 
of 1770 . , • 

ffj,, According td the authcwitald^d statement of 'Warren Hastings 
iti%;;:,^ngal Famine of 1769-70 “ 'ciitied away “at least one- third 
of .inhabitants ol the prOvifibe,*''' while tho Court of ©ireotors ' 
expressed their deliberate opittidn[ 'lfiiat'* **^he Ryote were compelled 
to sell to monopolising Enropeans who could be no other 

,tht' n perno»Gff>pnnk' inmur Wvioft”; jChn ^ horeOrs of , tJjip ' Bengal 
' famine . were''':'g?aiifefcally4e8orih®d eyen-.hy & .hard-head^ 

, trator like Sir John Shore, 


THOSE EXPRESSIONS THE SULTANS OF MYSORE 
AND THE SULTAN OF MYSORE' 


BY 

DE. K. N. V SaSTRI, University of Mysore. 

' Haider Ali was never a King or the Sultan of Mysore. No 
proof is necessary. 

There are a few historians who still use the expression ‘the 
"Multan of Mysore’ for Tipu Sultan. It is proposed to show to them 
that it is incorrect and to suggest that it should no longer find a 
place in any book. 

The most important authority on this subject is the Earl of 
Mornington. He did not use the words ‘the Sultan’ for Tipu Sultan 
in any of his writings. Next in importance as an authority is the 
. group of historians like Wilks, Krikpatrick, Stewart, M. M, D. L. T., 
who were Tipu’s contemporaries. All of them were unanimous 
in holding that Tipu Sultan was a full name and the word Sultan 
had no independent significance. C. P. . Brown confirmed this 
view several years later. The third source are the seals, coins and 
letters of Tipu Sultan. The seals contain the words ‘Tipoo Sultan 
instead of ‘The bultan Tipoo.’ His coins do not help to solve the 
riddle. They contain no inscription like that of any Sultan of 
Delhi. Then there are a number of books and documents which 
throw light upon this subject a Broadly, all those which were written 
either in Haider Ali’s time or on ‘Haider Alis’ ministry speak of 
Tipu Sultan as ‘Tipu’ or ‘Tipu Sultan.' The latter was but natural, 
because a man in authority and in high and exalted ‘position is 
not usually mentioned but in awe. Several Eannade inscriptions 
preperved in the Archaelogical Department of Mysore, almost all 
letters of the Sringeri Mutt to Tipu Sultan and a few of the 
monumental tablets showing the historical spots relating to him 
suggest that he was a ‘Padshah’ or king. The Persian insciptions 
of Tipu Sultan’s time are many but confusing, so far as the subject 
of ‘the Sultan’ is, concerned. Haider Ali was ‘Haider Shah’ and 
llpu Sultan himself was ‘Hazrat Tipoo Sultan’ who ‘is the shadow 
of God’^and ‘the Khalif of the Earth and the Age,’ the Sultan-e- 
Din,’ ‘A'ldil Sultan,’ and ‘Shah-in-Shan Tippoo.’ 

According to Mallet’s general extracted by Krikpatrick in 
„his select letters, the Peshwa addressed ‘Tipu Sultan’ as “Futtah Ali 
’Khan (Tippoo).” The French Revolution Government addressed 
him as ‘Citizen Tipu.’ 

It is clear that the expression the Sultan of Mysore is obviously 
due to the habit of the technically careless writer of Tipu’s hister^ 
(i;: of men who stood in need of his favour. In the history of the 
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world, it is common for the subjects to exaggerate the virtues 
of their sovereigns whether the form of government be monarchical, 
republican or democratic. Authority is worshipped everywhere 
for fear or favour ' , 

The point to remember by all historions is that Tipu SultafT 
is a full personal name. He was also called in his young age as 
Tipu or Tipu Sahib like his brother Karim Sahib, but when^he rose 
to the position of the chief minister of Mysore there was'ambition 
enough to make Tipu Sultan forget himself, and flattery fend 
adulation also were enough to help him to affect roy^alty up to a 
certain degree, by dropping out Tipu from his name in all talks 
and writings. There was no sanction for this pretension in theory 
or in old practice. 


CLIVE AND THE COMPANY’S GUMASHTAMS 

BY 

Dr. N. L. Chatterji M. a., Ph. D., D. Litt. 

The conduct of the Company’s gumashtahs formed one of the 
thorniest problems of internal administration during Clive’s second 
government in Bengal. The tyranny of the gumashtahs was 
repeatedly pointed out by the ofiScers of the Nizamat, yet the 
authorities at Fort William with all their good intentions failed 
to stop the high handedness of their commercial agents. 

From a letter received from Muhammad Riza Khan and 
embodied in the proceedings of the Select Committee (19th February, 
1766) it appears that the oppressions of the gumashtahs were 
bringing ruin to the country and injuring the public revenue. 

Muhammhd Riza Khan’s letter throws a flood of light on the 
tyrannous activities of the gumashtahs, and is thus of considerable 
interest. Muhammad Riza Khan ended his account with this 
emphetic complaint. “It is these iniquitous practices that the 
people the country have been ruine<d and driven to flight, and that 
the revenues of the sircar have been irgured. There is nothing 
of worth left in the country. If Justice is tiot done in this case, 
how will it be possible, in future, to collect the duties of the govern- 
ment or its revenues ?” » .i ; 

In view of this representation, the Select Oowtaitte© paired* 
a resolution, recommending to the Board that all Company’s 
jiervants should be prohibited, under the severest penalties, from 
leltding countenance to any of their oppressive pawosAfcAa. The 
tjbjbtjps-iiy’s servants were further required to send in to th^ 
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president full details regarding their gumashtahs, the place of their 
residence and the service they were employed on. 

The oppressions of the gumcishtcths, ho 'vf ever, could not be 
eradicated by such regulations, for they wer(» an inevitable result 
Df the private inland trade of their privileged masters. 


- THE AKHBAB-I-MUKHBIR-i-SADIQ. 

BY 

K. Sajan Lai, M. A., Secundrabad. 

This interesting news paper was published every Friday. , 
Each issue contained sixteen pages (7-2"+ll-£') of two column^ 
each, except the issue No. 1, dated 5th April. 1872 and the issue.. 

■ No 2 dated 12th April, which contained 12 pages each. The title.: 
of the first two issues read Mukhbir-i-Sadiq (True Informer), which 
the other issues possissed the title us Akhbar-i*Mukhbir-i-Sadiq, in ■ 
English as well as in Urdu. 

The subscription of this weekly was As. 8, Re. 1/8/-, Rs. 3/- 
and Rs. 6/- for a month, 3 months, 6 months and a year respectively 
excluding the postal charges, A single issue was priced at annas 
two only. It was published by Mif Muhammad Asghar AH the 
owner and Editor, under the supervision of Munshi Mirza Asar, and ' 
Munshi Salamat AH, in Mohalla Gollagunj, Lucknow. 

The title page gives the schedule of charges and subscriptions; 
etc., while the aims and objects ’ run in 9 paras and always cover 
entirely the second page. No charge is levied for publishing 
lettersi articles of interest covering a wide range of study, history,, 
geography, science, literature, poetry, religion, philosophy, educa- 
tion, etc. News from states. British Indian Provinces and foreign 
lands, topics of the day, Darbars, wrestling bouts, felicitations' 
on birth, obituary notes, census figures, irrigational works e^: 
selections from or at times, the Oudh Government Gazette, appeared 
in toto. 

Always a champion for the liberties of the Press, its columns 
remained open to all irrespective of colour or creed. It evinced a 
great interest in the uplift of the Muslims and gave a wide pubHcity 
.to the appeals, proposals, of Maplvi Saiyyad Ahmad Khan for the 
establishment of Madrasat-t4'®^lii^f 



